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‘Bur As WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Come hither, boy. Not yet I’m old. 
But you and I were born, I ween, 

In different worlds. If you were told 
Of such a world as I have seen, 

You’d caf me Rip Van Winkle’s twin, 

Or of the Seven Sleepers kin. 


Yes, hear me, lad, once more I bid, 
And of my native country learn. 
What country ’twas shall yet be hid ; 
Please tell me, if you can discern. 
But ’twas a land so rude, I doubt 
Whether your wit can find it out. 


In that strange land no ways we knew 
Of iron rail—believe me, lad! 
Nor when I was a boy like you 
Even a match beheld I had, 
Such as young rogues, I grieve to say, 
Now light cigars with, every day. 


I never saw a photograph 
Till manhood’s down was on my chin ; 
And then—I’m sure ’twill make you laugh— 
’Twas on a card of silvered tin. 
Monsieur Daguerre had just begun 
As drawing-master to the sun. 


In that rude country good horse-fiesh 
Conveyed our telegraphic news ; 

And newspapers were counted fresh 
If but their pages we might use 

To learn what pleased them to narrate 

Not more than ten days after date. 


Not there the surgeon’s painful part 

In life or limb, nor dental strain 
Iauvoked sweet syncopes of art ; 

But pang was pang and pain meant pain, 
Chill Death, and Sleep, his brother warm, 
Had no soft sister Chloroform. 


No steamer plowed the oceans there ; 

No gaslights blazed our streets along ; 
Nor spruce policeman proffered care 

To damsels ’mid the crosswa'ks throng; 
Nor omnibus nor tramway car, 
Plied in that land, so strange and far. 


Where was it, boy, that barb’rous land, 
Those city streets, so dull and dark ? 

Yes, even so, ’twas where you stand— 
Here, from the Battery tothe Park, 

Save that New York, as then ’twas known, 

Had not beyond the Collect* grown. 


Our country was a stripling then. 
Ohio—it was called the West; 
And only wild, outlandish men, 
Like Daniel Boone, yet further pressed ; 
While Californians and Chinese 
Alike we deemed antipodes. 


Yet was our progress then too strange 
For older folk to like or bear. 
Fulton’s fierce boats had wroaght a change, 
At ten-mile speed and cheapened fare. 
Clinton’s mad project made a stir, 
And our one rogue was Aaron Burr, 


Our land was poor, but ’twas our own ; 
While yet the kind, unpaddled sea 
Kept us dissocial and alone, 
And from the dregs of Europe free— 
A severed but a favored place, 
Proud to be plain, not rude nor base, 


For even then rich fruit of thought 

Hung on our clambering household vine. 
Irving, with genial humor fraught, 

And Cooper rose, fresh wreaths to twine 
Not for themselves alone. They lent 
New luster to a continent. 
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SOME THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY 
THE STRIKES. 


BY J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 








TuE late riots, now seemingly suppressed, 
deserve most thoughtful consideration. The 
‘* strikes’ were not a mere local outbreak, 
a temporary exacerbation of feeling on the 
part of workmen. They were far two ex- 
tensive and showed too much conspiracy 
to allow us to look upon them as excep- 
tional and sporadic. They had their im- 
mediate origin in a deep-seated conviction 
of wrong, and deserve to be calmly dis- 
cussed, so as, if possible, to prevent their 
recurrence. It is quite superficial to abuse 
workingmen as malcontents, to liken them 
to the chronic grumblers of Ireland, and to 
refer the recent troubles to an irrepressible 
conflict between labor and capital. Passion 
and the intrusion of wicked men probably 
impelled the original movers in the strikes 
far beyond what was contemplated or de- 
sired. The criminal outrages deserved 
prompt repression, at any sacrifice. While 


condemning in strongest language the ex-" 


cesses of the rioters, it is possible, at the 
same time, to be severely just and to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the real and occult 
causes of the incipient movements. 

The ‘‘ strikers” were sinned against, as 
well as sinning. Their wages had been re- 
duced and their ability to support their 
families much lessened. Lord Bacon said: 
‘‘The worst rebellions are those of the 
stomach.” With a full larder and a “flush” 
pocket-book, it is’ quite easy to say, and to 
say truly, that the measures adopted ag- 
gravated the evil; but men who have 
honestly toiled without satisfying the 
clamorous demands of Nature and without 
earning enough to appease the hunger of 
loved ones at home are not in a frame of 
mind to reason coolly or deliberately. 
Macaulay said: ‘‘ Nothing is too absurd to 
be believed by a populace which has not 
breakfasted and does not know how it is to 
dine.” 

“‘Trades unions” are not per se wrong 
and are not confined to workingmen. 
Doctors have their unions or societies, com- 
pelling the sick to hire them at their estab- 
lished prices and ostracising any of their 
profession who have the independence to 
made special contracts, -varying with cir- 
cumstances. Combinations for similar pur- 
poses by workmen are as defensible. To 
agree not to work except for higher wages 
and to stop work where there is no con- 
tract requiring continuance do not violate 
the law. To prevent others from working 
is illegal and an interference with personal 
freedom. To seek increased compensation 
is often proper; but to demand it, and en- 
force the demand by violence, contravene 
law and order and right, and degenerate 
into criminal agrarianism or communism. 
To form societies for mutual help, for fel- 
lowship, for improvement is praiseworthy. 
To use the physical power of these societies 
for injuring or restraining one who is will- 
ing to work for less wages, or who has not 
gone through an arbitrarily prescribed ap- 
prenticeship, is to pervert a legitimate in- 
strumentality to hurtful and wicked ends. 
Just in so far as corporations, professions, 
and other persons can legally and innocu- 
ously combine workmen can co-operate. 

If only the sinless can cast the first stone, 
railroad corporations are not in a condition 
to take the offensive against the laborers. 
Capital is not proverbially unselfish,’ and 
when managed by a “soulless corporation” 


may not evince overmuch sympathy for 
or even justice toward flesh and blood. 
Much of the railroad management of the 
last ten years is strongly suggestive of 
wrong and fraud. Bribery of legislatures 
is no better than a riot. That so many 
railroads should have passed out of the 
hands of the original stockholders and early 
bondholders, into the control of receivers, 
excites suspicion in the minds of the unso- 
phisticated. Watering stock, extravagance 
in outlay, immense sums expended on fat 
salaries, palatial offices, special trains 
for officials and their guests have caused 
many to doubt the perfect wisdom and fair- 
ness of railroad management. ‘‘ Hard 
times,”’ doubtless, necessitate curtailment 
of expenses; but the needed economy 
should not be exhibited only in the reduc- 
tion of wages. 

As often happens in disputes and quar- 
rels, blame attaches to both sides. A re- 
dundant and irredeemable currency stimu- 
lated a fictitious prosperity and increased 
wages. This induced on the part of some 
laboring-men a style of living dispropor- 
tionate to their uncertain income. Many 
workmen are also improvident, intemperate, 
immoral. It is painfully true that many of 
them rob their families of food and clothing 
and shelter and education by their wicked 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

There are some irreversible laws of Nature 
and Providence. While equal rights are 
guaranteed by our governments to in- 
dividuals, the law knows nothing of class 
distinctions and neither seeks to build up 
nor pull down the superiority which energy, 
skill, intelligence, capacity, and wealth 
have always had over weakness, awkward- 
ness, inexperience, poverty, ignorance. 

Fortunately, we have no fixed laboring 
class. This distinguishing characteristic of 
American society and institutions is highly 
preservative. There is a continual passing 
from the poor to the rich, and from the rich 
to the poor. The hod-carrier of to-day may 
have his coach and monogram to-morrow. 
With us capital and labor, in the absence 
of primogeniture and entails and govern- 
mental class distinctions, are not per- 
manently antagonistic; as there can be no 
capital, no production, no increase of 
‘wealth without labor. Capitalist and 
laborer are alike interested in the preserva- 
tion of law and order, in the security of 
property, in the upholding of confidence 
and fraternity. 

The ‘‘strikes,” ramifying into many 
states, have a deeper foundation than the 
reduction of wages. That was the mere 
occasion of the outbreak. The cause is re- 
moter and more important. It is to be 
found in the paralysis of industry, the pros- 
tration of business throughout the whole 
country. These ‘‘ strikes” may direct at- 
tention to our bad legislation, to ruinous 
governmental policy. The legislation of 
the United States has been much in the in- 
terest of capitalists and bondholders. The 
currency is based on false principles and 
bank-notes bear on their face a falsehood. 
There is enormous federal, state, city, and 
county indebtedness. Taxes are heavy im- 
positions upon labor. Our tariff laws are 
inquisitorial, oppressive, suicidal. Expend- 
itures are extravagant. Excessive taxa- 
tion discourages labor and investment or 
makes men cunning in evading payment. 
Officials are numerous and lazy, and not 
unfrequently corrupt. These and other 
‘causes depress trade, reduce profits, demor- 





look deeper than the surface, and seek to 
correct in themselves and in the laws what, 
if uncorrected, willinevitably bring poverty 
and suffering. 
The panic growing out of the atrocious 
misconduct of the strikers and their allies 
has alarmed some of our journals, and de- 
veloped, as they allege, fatal defects in 
municipal and state governments, and the 
consequent need of a stronger central gov- 
ernment and of a larger standing army. 
This is very broad and inconsequential 
generalization from the premises, The 
juster inference from the fear or cow: 
ardice of mayors and governors is that suf- 
frage has been carried- too far, or that.our 
system of caucus nominations gives us impo- 
tent and vacillating rulers. The frantic 
call upon President Hayes for help shows 
how far the states haves drifted away from 
the true theory of our camplex system of 
inter-related state and general governments. 
This hasty demand for federal interference 
is the legitimate result of the process which 
has been steadily going on for years of 
subordinating the states to the government 
at Washington. Weare in danger of losing 
local self-government and of placing our- 
selves in that position which France finds 
to be the chiefest obstacle in the way of 
establishing a Republic. The tendency 
needs to be effectually arrested. Each state 
ought to preserve its autonomy and be able 
to check local disturbances without calling 
on the Federal Hercules, 
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THE CONTEXT AS YOU UNDER- 
STAND IT. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








THE context, I mean again, of the pre- 
cept “‘ Repent and be baptized, every one 
of you”—so much of the context, that is to 
say, aS embraces the promise annexed. 
That portion of the context is this: ‘“ And 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
for the promise is to you and to your chil- 
dren and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call.” My 
object in the present paper is to set forth 
a certain interpretation of the foregoing 
words, adopted by many Pdobaptists, to- 
gether with some of the reasons which 
render that interpretation inadmissible. 

First, the interpretation. This, if I 
rightly apprehend it, is as follows: Peter 
taught his inquiring hearers that they ought 
to repent, and then to be baptized. He 
assures them that thereupon the gift of the 
Holy Ghost would be imparted to them, 
But not to them alone. Their obedience 
would be efficacious to procure—potentially, 
at least—the same blessing also for their 
children. In consequence of this relation 
established between the obedience of pa- 
rents and spiritual benefits thence accruing 
to children a practical duty devolved upon 
parents, the duty of having their children 
baptized. 

I have, I confess, experienced some dif- 
ficulty in stating an explanation which 
seems to me to err so widely from the 
truth. If, however, I have failed to state 
the explanation fairly, it has, at least, been 
from no conscious wish to put it at any 
avoidable disadvantage. I proceed to 
mention a few considerations tending, as I 
think, to show that this explanation is not 
worthy of the wide acceptance it. has 
gained. . 

In the first place, the word “ children,” 
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as here used by Peter, means posterity, 
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‘* descendants,” in the large, indefinite, re- 
mote sense, and not immediate offspring of 
a second generation. This is matter of 
general agreement among authorities (see, 
for,example, Robinson’s ‘‘ Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek”); but it is further clear 
from the fact that Peter’s word “ children ” 
is evidently used by Peter in the same 
sense, with relation to his own audience, as 
was Joel’s expression ‘‘ sons” and “‘ daugh- 
ters,” by Joel, with relation to-his, in the 
particular prephecy which Peter is engaged 
in explaining and applying. But Joel’s 
expression is authoritatively interpreted by 
Peter to refer to those whom he himself is 
this moment addressing—that is, to descend- 
ants of Joel’s contemporaries, removed 
from Joel’s time by the space of not less 
than twenty generations. Joel’s expression 
**sons” and ‘‘ daughters” did, indeed, in- 
clude children of the second. generation, 
for it included children of every subsequent 
generation, beginning from the date of first 
prophetic fulfillment. It included infant 
children, too, for it included all children; 
but it did not include infant children as 
infants, but infant children regarded pros- 
pectively, regarded in anticipation—that is, 
infant children as grown up children to be; 
‘‘young men,” some of them, “‘old men,” 
some of them, Joel expressly specifies. 

In the second place, if the word ‘chil- 
dren” here could be admitted, as it mani- 
festly cannot, to mean offspring of a second 
generation, brothers and sisters of a single 
family, though it then might, indeed, mean 
the grown-up children among these, it still 
eculd not mean the infant (non-speaking) 
children, while infants, additionally—much 
less, the infant children particularly—least 
of all, the infant children exclusively—for 
the very sufficient reason that the only 
“children” had in view by Peter, and by 
Joel before Peter, were ‘‘sons” and 
‘** daughters” old enough to ‘‘ prophesy,” 
to “* see visions,” and to ‘‘dream dreams.” 

In the third place, Peter no more implies 
that, if his hearers obey, their ‘“‘children,” 
old or young, near or remote, should be 
thereby entitled to peculiar privileges than 
he implies that ‘‘all that are afar off” 
should be entitled to peculiar privileges, if 
his hearers obey. It is just as much said 
‘*the promise is to you and to all that are 
afar off’ as it is said ‘“‘the promise is to 
you and to your children.” The connection 
in thought, the connection of cause and 
consequence, is the same for one case as it 
is for the other. Whatever effect is thought 
by this passage to be, through parents’ 
obedience, communicated to their ‘‘ chil- 
dren,” that same effect, the passage equally 
teaches, is, through these parents’ obedience, 
communicated also to all other persons, 
without respect to mutual relationship of 
kindred. 

*““Ah! but you forget,” objects some 
justly watchful Psdobaptist. ‘‘ There is 
an important qualification added to the last 
clause. It is said by Peter: ‘ All that are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
shall call.’” Yes, it undoubtedly is. But 
the limitation thus appended affects equally 
each one also of the two foregoing clauses. 
It means: ‘‘ you, even as many of you as the 
Lord our God shall call,” and ‘‘ your chil- 
dren, even as many of your children as the 
Lord our God shall call,” no less than it 
means ‘‘all that are afar off, even as many of 
such as the Lord our God shall call.” To sup- 
pose that, while, on the one hand, with 
reference to all that are afar off, it means 
those only who shall be called by God; 
still, on the other, it means the promise be- 
longs to you and to your children, irre- 
spective of the Divine call—this is clearly 
inadmissable, No; the call of God is as 
necessary to one class as it is to either of 
the others. They all of them need the 
Divine call, and they all need it alike. And 
when we consider what the Divine call 
spoken of here probably is—that it is, ‘‘Re- 
pent and be baptized ”—this consideration 
alone limits the application of the whole 
passage, precept and promise together, to 
such persons only as are naturally capable 
of receiving a Divine call to repentance 
and baptism. Infants thus, as infants, are 
completely excluded—not, thank God, as I 
trust, from Christ’s great grace and the 
hope of salvation; but from any possible 
part in the reference of this particular 
passage. But, supposing this all to be other- 
wise, and supposing some transcendent re- 
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lation to be, indeed, indicated here, as ex- 
isting between parents and their children, 
in the matter of religion, still, how does. it 
follow thence that, therefore, the ‘children 
should be baptized? Especially how that 
infant-children, but more especially infant- 
children only, should be baptized? The 
necessity, nay, even the plausibility of the 
sequence here is obscure. 

A fourth consideration, weighing against 
the current Pedebaptist explanation of 
this important passage, is the following: 
Peter’s immediate hearers were Jews and 
Jewish proselytes. Now, if Peter held out 
to them, on behalf of their children, some 
benefit not made common also to them that 
were ‘‘afar off ’—thatis, Gentiles—how is 
it that we, Gentiles, can any of us claim a 
share in such peculiar and exclusive bene- 
fit? Peter did not, as I believe, put ary 
difference here between Jew and Gentile 
in favor of the Jew. But, if he did, still 
we certainly, sinners of the Gentiles, have 
no profit of the difference; But to talk of 
such difference is utterly idle. Nay, the 
apostle, instead, at a stroke, obliterated 
difference and made all one in Christ. He 
proclaimed one Gospel, the same to all men, 
of whatever race, of whatever time. God’s 
call is everywhere and forever to all men, 
individually, and independently, of one 
another: ‘‘ Repent and be baptized, every 
one of you.” Nothing that any one else 
may have done to me, or for me, or in my 
name; nothing that I myself ever did, be- 
fore I repented, has the least effect to make 
void the perpetual and untransferable ob- 
ligation that is mine, to obey that indivisible, 
twofold call of God, bidding me “be bap- 
tized,” as much as it bids me ‘ repent.” 
There is but one conceivable discharge of 
the obligation, and that discharge is obe- 
dience. But obeyed I have not, obey Ican- 
not the command “be baptized” until I 
have first repented. For repentance is 
necessarily the first obedience that apostate 
man can possibly pay to God. 

We resume and conclude accordingly as 
follows: 

First, no connection, absolutely none 
whatsoever, productive of consequences, 
affecting other persons than the persons 
themselves immediately obliged by the 
commandment, is hiuted at by Peter, in 
this passage, as existing between any two 
classes referred to in it. 

S-condly, supposing, however, confrary 
to fact, that some such connection was im- 
plied; still, there is certainly no such con- 
nection implied to exist between, for in- 
stance, Peter’s immediate hearers and their 
descendants thatis not also implied to exist 
between Peter’s immediate hearers and all 
other persons indiscriminately; for the im- 
plying words, if any, are these: ‘‘to you, 
and to your children, and to all ’—in which 
‘‘to you” is coupled with ‘‘to all,” as 
much as it is coupled with ‘‘to your chil- 
dren.” 

Thirdly, but if—as has, however, been 
shown to be impossible—there were some 
such peculiar connection implied between 
Peter’s immediate hearers and their de- 
scendants, still this would be a connection 


with which we of our race could have | 


nothing to do; inasmuch as whatever dis- 
tinction is made between Jews and Jewish 
proselytes, on the one hand, and Gentiles, 
on the other, is with discrimination, if 
with any discrimination, exclusively in 
favor of the former class. If it is indicated 
here that there is a boundary drawn some- 
where, within which beneficent conse- 
quences may descend from ancestors to 
posterity, then we certainly—as Gentiles 
(‘fall that are afar off’), are outside of that 
boundary; for ‘‘to you and to your chil- 
dren” is said by Peter to Jews, as distin- 
guished from Gentiles. , 
Fourthly, but if, once more, in defiance 
of all probability (for what is more improb- 
able than that a discrimination in blessing 
should be instituted, to be instantly abol- 
ished?)—suppose, I say, it were conceded 
that the peculiar hereditary consequences 
imagine’, whatever they might be, are, inthe 
intention of the Spirit, transferred, without 
notice, from Jew to Gentile, or suddenly 
(and equally without notice) made common 
to Gentile with Jew, still, the posterity to 
inherit the consequences would not be. im- 
mediate children only, brothers and sisters 
of the next generation; but posterity in the 
largest sense. Baptism, accordingly, would 
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pertain, as a right, to all descendants of 
those first hearers of the Gospel, irrespect- 
ive entirely of the immediate parents from 
whom the descendants might be sprung, 

Fifthly, but if, yet again, immediate 
children only, and not ‘indefinite posterity, 
were granted to be meant, and to be meant 
for Gentiles, together with Jews, then the 
inclusion would be of all children, and not 
of infant children merely. So that, on this 
hypothesis, simiJarly, as sgqp as a father 
was converted baptism idtte y would be- 
come due to/all his children, adult equally 
with infant. 

It thus appears that, in order to find in- 
fant baptism contained in this place of 
Scripture, we have to make a number of 
impossible suppositions, and end, besides, 
in finding much more than we sought, and 
much more than it is at all agreeable to any 
of us to find. 

But I have yet to state a serious addition- 
al difficulty to be surmounted. For, how- 
ever inclusive we make the scope of the 
passage for the sake of including infants, 
we are surprised to discover that, from even 
so wide an inclusion, infants are shut out 
at last; for the connection shows that only. 
such children are thought of by Peter as 
are capable of speaking to ‘‘ prophesy.” 
It has been as if a fisherman, seeking to 
moske sure of his draught, had stretched his 
net, until the minnows, for the sake of 
which he drew, escaped through the 
meshes. 

But, finally, even were infant baptism 
against all these impossibilities, to be re- 
garded as established, it would still remain 
unproved and improbable that infant bap- 
tism was designed by Christ to vacate any 
part of the commandment: ‘‘ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you.” 

Tn contrast with such a difficult, contra- 
dictory, self-confuting interpretation of 
this noble passage of Scripture, stands out, 
in bold and simple clearness and strength, 
the self-evidencing, true view—namely, that 
what Peter said to one he said to ali: 
‘*Repent and be baptized.” This message 
is for you, every one; for your children, 
every one; and, finally, for those afar off, 
everyone. The same thing, undivided, un- 
changed, to as many as the Lord our God 
shall call. The Divine call is conveyed in 
the precept; the precept is, ‘‘ Repent and be 
baptized” ; the promise appended is, You 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
The word, to be sure, is not: Without these ~ 
two things—repentance and baptism, both 
of them—you shall not receive the Holy 
Ghost. With repentance only, as we think, 
even with baptism only, as some think, but 
Baptists not, many do receive the gift. 
But the spirit of obedience does not rejoice 
in engaging the promise without fully dis- 
charging the precept. The spirit of obedi- 
ence is a generous spirit, and it does not 
find God’s commandments, any of them, 
grievous. It rejoices in enjoying; but it 
rejoices even more, if possible, in obeying. 


———— a 


FINNEY AND MOODY.—A PAR- 
ALLEL. 





BY R. L. STANTON, D.D. 


Dr. Lorrmer’s recent articles in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, in which he mentions some of 
the elements that contribute to Mr. Moody's 
success as an evangelist, suggest another of 
his characteristics which has not been suf- 
ficiently noticed, and which finds a marked 
parallel in the wonderful revivals under the 
ministrations of Mr. Finney, thirty and 
forty years ago. 

Many delineations of Mr. Moody’s effect- 
iveness as a preacher have been made, 
mainly on the human side, and, when 
searching, from this point of view, for the 
great secret of his power in the pulpit, they 
may be regarded as well nigh exhaustive. 
But that element to which more particular 
reference is now made may be said to lie 
upon the divine side. 

In seeking for a parallel between the two 
men, as evangelists, whose names stand at 


the head of this article, we refer to nothing 


whatever on the human side; for their 
whole make-up, as men, both as God made 


ithem and as they were afterward developed 
by their education and training, exhib- 
‘its characteristics, as unlike and.in many 
‘respects. apparently as opposite as are 
‘usually found in any two men who can, in 





public address, sway and mold multitudes 
to their will, + 

Mr. Finney’s mind was eminently of the 
philosophical cast. He went to the bottom 
of things. Hig investigations were. thor- 
oughly exhaustive. His logic was inexor- 
able. His reasoning powers were of the 
highest order, and in discoursing upon the 
great themes of the Gospel he addressed 
himself to the understandings of men with 
such eogency and foree, and in the sim- 
plest language, that he carried all before 
him. No one has paid him a higher com- 
pliment, in these respects, than Dr. Charles 
Hodge, while he differed from him on some 
points of doctrine. 

Mr. Moody’s most ardent admirers do 
not claim for him any such power as this. 
He does not possess it. It is not in the man 
to reason as did Mr. Finney. He never at- 
tempts it. He would probably fail, most 
signally, should he aim at thorough philo- 
sophical analysis and enter on elaborate pro- 
cesses of reasoning. And yet, while lack- 
ing Mr. Finney’s native logical ability, he 
presents the truth with a simplicity and 
directness, a clearness and force of state- 
ment, taking it just as it is, with little 
exegesis, but with almost superabundant 
illustration and aptly-applying anecdote, 
so that men are convinced that be is utter- 
ing the veritable things of God. The 
conviction of the truth is as clear and as 
permanent under the preaching of Mr. 
Moody as it was under that of Mr. Fin- 
ney; but it is doubtful whether the living 
evangelist can be as successful as was the 
departed one in reaching and swaying a 
class of minds of the highest order; the 
profound in thought, the logical, the class 
that always demand a reason which ad- 
dresses itself to the pure reason, embracing 
a portion of the skeptical and highly cul- 
tured of the present day. 

But all this, as regards both of the great 
evangelists, relates to the merely human 
side. Confining our view to these charac- 
teristics, however opposite, yet eminent in 
both, and no actual fruits would result 
from the teaching of either, in ‘‘souls re- 
newed and sins forgiven.” The truth, re- 
garded merely as an intellectual force, 
never converted a sinner or sanctified a 
Christian; nor, as a moral force, did it ever, 
alone, accomplish either of these results. 
In this all Evangelical Curistlaus ugree. To 
the truth, however well and forcefully pre- 
sented, must be added a divine power, in 
order that sinners may be brought savingly 
to Christ and gain Heaven. 

It is upon what we may call the divine 
side that we find aclose parallel in the life 
and work of Mr. Finney and Mr. Moody, 
when. viewed simply as successful preach- 
ers ; and just here, pre-eminently, as we 
think, lies the secret of their eminent and 
almost unequaled success. 

Let us not be misunderstood. All Evan- 
gelical denominations, and probably all 
truly Christian people scattered through 
bodies not usually deemed Evangelical, 
recognize the divine power in question. 
That is, they hold that the influences of the 
Holy Spirit are essential in turning sinners 
to Christ; hold that the preaching of the 
Gospel, by whomsoever presented and in 
whatsoever style of address, is utterly fu- 
tile to converta single soul without such 
influences. But the full truth here asserted 
does not reach the point now in hand re- 
garding the secret of the power possessed 
alike by these two eminent preachers. That 
power lies in their being personally endued 
with the Holy Spirit in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, and is remarkably the same in regard 
to both of them, and its manifestations pos- 
sess a wonderful similarity. The Holy 
Ghost seems to have taken complete pos- 
session of them. They were ‘‘filled with 
the Spirit” and they ‘‘ walked in the 
Spirit.” This appears more palpably man- 
ifested in prayer and its accompanying ex- 
periences, entering into and revealing it- 
self in their preaching. They are both rep- 
resented as frequently being in such an ag- 
ony of prayer, “‘led by the Spirit,” that 
they could not rest; and this common ex- 
perience with them, while engaged in pow- 
erful revivals, forms a striking parallel in 
their character and their work. 

We cannot give a better idea of this en- 
dowment in Mr. Moody’s case than by 
quoting the words of a close and critical 
observer, as he sat under his, preaching, 
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during the last winter in the Boston Taber- 
nacle, when he had occasion to contrast 
him with another mighty man of the times, 
whose fame pervades the whole land and 
who was called on three specials occasions 
to fill Mr. Moody’s place. He says: ‘‘I 
never took the soundings of Mr. Moody so 
effectually as by seeing another man in his 
place. For three Monday evenings Rev. 
Joseph Cook has preached in the Taberna- 
cle. 1 need not tell you what a mighty 
man he is in his own place. But he could 
not fill Moody’s place, any more than 
Moody could fill his, The crowd was 
there, and the choir, and Mr. Sankey, and 
all the impetus and associations of two 
months’ work and prayer. But the myste- 
rious power which makes Mr. Moody’s very 
presence a spell, his quiet entrance a thrill, 
and endows his simplest words with the 
function of an invisible hand among the 
heartstrings of his hearers, was strangely 
absent. The audience were not held nor 
hushed. And yet the sermons were out- 
bursts of sanctified genius, and combined in 
the highest degree nearly every element of 
a great discourse, as laid down in the stand- 
ard treatises on homiletics. The preacher 
himself was an exceptionally single-mind- 
ed, large-hearted, pure, and pious man; he 
was fairly ablaze with the love of souls; 
and he handled the Word of God as the 
Sword of the Spirit should be handled— 
with the directest aim to pierce the joints 
and marrow and to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. What, then, was 
lacking which is on tbat platform when 
Moody preaches, prays, reads the Scrip- 
ture, or gives out a notice? Those sound- 
ings which stood were deep-sea soundings, 
too deep to touch bottom at all, for God is 
there. It is nothing more nor less than 
what he himself calls ‘ Holy Ghost power’— 
a something whichis not to be confounded 
with any other work of the Holy Ghost. A 
mau may be regenerated, may be sanctified, 
may be filled with all peace and consola 
tion, may even beinspired; and yet he may not 
have this power for service and for saving 
men. This is a gift quite as much as a 
grace; and a special gift, which is received 
only as one receives the faith to take it, 
and as one succeeds in sinking out of him- 
self, that God may fill the void and work 
unhindered through him. Such, at least, 
is Mr. Moody’s theory; and on no other 
theory can Moody himself beexplained. <A 
power which is not himself accompanies 
him. He knows its ebb and flow by the 
effect upon others, quite as much as by his 
own consciousness. The experience of 
years and of all sorts of differing situations 
has shown him that the tides are no more 
subject to the rhythmic pulses of the 
moon than is this success in winning souls, 
conditioned upon and proportioned to the 
complete possession of his own soul by the 
power of God’s Spirit.” 

One of the most marked manifestations 
of this ‘“‘complete possession” is revealed 
to Mr. Moody’s experience in prayer. As 
the person above quoted says: ‘“‘It makes 
him mighty in prayer. I never heard any 
one pray as he does—so pleadingly, and yet 
with such child-like expectancy. There is 
nothing crushing about the burden which 
he bears to God; but it stills his heart, and 
hushes his tones, and draws him into an in- 
tenser sympathy with the Saviour of sin- 
ners, and drives him witha perfect love 
that casts out fear into an asking which has 
no thought of the Father’s refusal.” 

The foregoing delineation touches, un- 
questionably, the real secret of the great 
evangelist’s success, as a preacher, in win- 
ning souls to Christ. God’s Spirit has full 
possession of him and works in and through 
him. This makes him mighty in prayer, as 
well as in preaching. 

Now observe how strikingly this is par- 
alleled in Mr. Finney’s experience in those 
revivals where he had the most marked 
success. Very soon after he began to 
preach, and before he had many of the ad 
vantages which subsequent study gave him, 
this divine power as a “personal endue- 
ment,” was remarkably manifested, evinced 
itself in prayer, and its effects were seen 
and felt in his preaching. On one occa- 
sion, in his early ministerial experience, 
when “preaching as @ missionary,” he had 
‘au appointment to preach in a very ungodly 
place; aad before entering the pulpit he 
spent a long season in the woods in prayer, 


until he felt that God was verily with him 
in the full plenitude of the Holy Spirit. He 
then went to the place of preaching, and 
describes what occurred (ch. 5 of his ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,” p. 65) as follows: 


“‘T had not taken a shongat with regard 
to what I should preach. Indeed, this was 
common with me at that time. The Holy 
Spirit was upon me, and I felt confident 
that when the time came for action I should 
know what to preach. As soon as I found 
the house packed, so that no more could 
get in,I arose, and, I think, without any 
formal introduction of singing, opened 
upon them with these words: ‘Say ye to 
the righteous that it shall be well with him, 
for they shall eat the fruit of their own 
doings. Woe to the wicked! it shall be ill 
with him, for the reward of his hands shall 
be given him.’ The Spirit of God came 
upon me with such power that it was like 
opening a battery upon them. For more 
than an hour, and perhaps for an hour and 
a half, the Word of God came through me 
to them in a manner that I could see was 
carrying all before it. It wasa fire anda 
hammer breaking the rock; and as the 
sword that was piercing to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit. I saw that a 
general conviction was spreading over the 
whole congregation. Many of them could 
not hold up their heads.” 


In regard to his experience in his re- 
tirement to the woods to pray, just 
before going to this meeting, after hav- 
ing, with a friend, ‘‘spent the whole 
afternoon in prayer,” he says: ‘‘ Just 
at evening the Lord gave us great enlarge- 
ment and promise of victory. Both of us 
felt assured that we bad prevailed with 
God, and that that night the power of 
God would be revealed among his people.” 
And so it was. 

On another occasion, long after the fore- 
going, he relates the following experience: 


“For several weeks before I left De Kalb 
to go to the Synod I was very strongly ex- 
ercised in prayer and had an experience 
that was new tome. I found myself so 
much exercised and so borne down with 
the weight of immortal souls that I was 
constrained to pray without ceasing. Some 
of my experiences, indeed, alarmed me. 
A spirit of importunity sometimes came 
upon me, so that I would say to God that 
he had made a promise to answer prayer, 
and I could not and would not be denied. 
I felt so certain that he would hear me, and 
that faithfulness to his promises and to 
himself rendered it impossible that he 
should not hear and answer, that frequent- 
ly [found myself saying to him: ‘1 hope 
thou dost not think that I can be denied. I 
come with thy faithful promises in my 
hand, and I cannot be denied.’ I cannot 
tell how absurd unbelief looked to me, and 
how certain it was, in | mind, that God 
would answer prayer—those prayers that 
from day to day and from hour to hour I 
found myself offering in such agony and 
faith.” ‘‘I felt myself strengthened in the 
divine life, put on the harness for a mighty 
conflict with the powers of darkness, and 
expected soon to see a far more powerful 
outpouring of the Spirit of God.”—(*‘ Me- 
moirs,” pp. 142, 143.) 


One other instance of similar experiences 
is very instructive. It occurred during the 
great revival at Auburn, New York, in the 
year 1826. Mr. Finney had been subjected 
to much suspicion, which was developed in 
some respects into open opposition. He 
paid no attention to this, so far as mere man 
was concerned; but sought wisdom from 
Godin prayer. He says: 


**T shall never forget what a scene I 
passed through one day at Dr. Lan- 
sing’s. The Lord showed me as in a 
vision what was before me. He drew so 
near to me, while I was engaged in 
prayer, that my flesh literally trembled on 
my bones. I shook from head to foot, un- 
der a full sense of the presence of God. At 
first and for some time it seemed more like 
being on the top of Sinai, amidst its full 
thunderings, than in the presence of the 
Cross of Christ. Never in my life, that I 
recollect, was I so awed and humbled be- 
fore God as then. Nevertheless, instead of 
feeling like fleeing, I seemed drawn nearer 
and nearer to God; seemed to draw nearer 
and nearer to that Presence tbat filled me 
with such unutterable awe and trembling. 
After a season of great humiliation before 
him, there came a great lifting up. God 
assured me that he would be with me and 
uphold me; that no opposition should pre- 
vail against me; that I had nothing to doin 
regard to all this matter but to keep about 
my work and wait for the salvation of God. 

e sense of God’s presence and all that 
passed between God and my soul at that 
time I can never describe. It led me to be 
perfectly trustful, perfectly calm, and to 

ave nothing but the most perfectly kind 
feelings toward all the brethren that were 
misled and were arraying themselves 
against me. I felt assured that all would 
come out right; that my true course was to 
leave everything to God and to keep about 





my work.”—(*‘ Memoirs,” pp. 198, 194.) 
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There is a class among Evangelical 

Christians who regard such views as are 

here presented in the experiences of both 

Mr. Finney and Mr. Moody as largely 

fanatical, Some ministers so regard them. 

We do not propose to argue the question, 

or to attempt any vindication of these emi- 

nent men upon the position they take as to 

the chief element of their ministerial 

power and success—a work of superroga- 

tion entirely—further than barely to note 

one or two things. No persons can well 

be deemed better qualified to judge of their 

religious and psychological experiences 

than these men. Particularly is this true 

of Mr. Finney; and, of the two, his views 

and spiritual experiences are the more ex- 

travagant, so far as this quality may attach 

to either. No man who ever lived, possess- 

ing such eminent native abilities, was so 

free from fanatical tendencies. Indeed, 

his whole personality was built upon the 

very opposite qualities. Everything with- 

in him and around him was subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny, and few men ever 
possessed the power in so great a degree 
of holding up a thought, an opinion, a 
doctrine, an experience of the soul and ex- 

amining it carefully from all sides as he— 

examining it even coldly, with the eye of 
pure reason. With all the disadvantages 
which are conceded to be involved in self- 
examination, so far as arriving at accurate 
results are concerned, Mr. Finney’s mental 
and moral characteristics enabled him to 
surmount them as thoroughly as any men 
have been able to do. We may, therefore, 
trust to his account of himself in the vitdl 
matter in question with the utmost confi- 
dence. That he was enthusiastic in all he 
thought and felt and did is seen in his 
whole life. He could not be otherwise, for 
enthusiasm pervaded his whole nature. 
But fanaticism entered into no part of it. 
Av@ now, connected with this, does not 
Scripture fully sustain the view which both 
of these men give of themselves, so far as 
to show that this eminent ‘‘ personal endue- 
ment of the Spirit” is a reality, directly 
promised of God? If this be so, we may 
be assured that it has been notably illus- 
trated in their experience and ministerial 
work, and constitutes, as they themselves 
affirm, the chief ground of their success. 

There is one point, just here, on which, 
possibly, these two evangelists differ. Mr. 
Moody, according to the foregoing intima- 
tion of his views, regards this ‘‘ enduement 
of the Spirit” as a ‘‘special gift,” attain- 
able by few or bestowed upon few; where- 
as Mr. Finney held, if we understand 
him, that it is, whether considered as a gift 
or a grace, or as partaking in part of the 
elements of both, more generally attain- 
able; and, therefore, should be earnestly 
sought, especially by the ministry, in order 
to greater success in preaching the Gospel, 
looking to more immediate and greater re- 
sults in the conversion of souls. 

Those who heard Mr. Finney at the Na- 
tional Council held at Oberlin, and those 
who read the reports of his address made 
to the ministers and delegates there assem- 
bled, may recall with what earnestness and 
pathos he urged the attainment of this 
special ‘‘enduement of the Spirit,” as essen- 
tial to great success in the ministry. Some 
who heard him and some who afterward 
read his glowing words looked upon this 
as almost a new revelation, as opening up 
to them, if not a wholly new, yet a far too 
little considered quality of ministerial 
power. It may also be recollected by the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT that among 
the last of his contributions to its columns 
was a series of articles on this same theme. 
His soul seems to have been pervaded with 
its importance and with the necessity of 
its being impressed upon the ministry. He, 
thus, in almost his last words, urged upon 
the ministry the duty of being more earnest 
in attaining that which had been so signally 
illustrated in his own life, giving his preach- 
ing a success which has bad but few par- 
allels since apostolic days. 

If the views of Mr. Finney avd Mr. 
Moody are correct respecting the secret of 
their success in leading great multitudes to 
Christ, and especially if the “gift” or the 
‘‘ grace” which constitutes the chiéf ele- 
ment of their power in preaching is attain- 
able by the ministry at large—by somein a 
greater degree than by others, though it be 





conceded—the obvious lesson here convéyed 


to the ministry and to the Church is of in- 
calculable importance. As to the value of 
the instruction which comes from such a 
quarter, it cannot easily be overestimated. 
If such instruction conflict with the theory 
of the schools, in any place,so much the 
worse for the schools. If it accord with 
them, still it is of vital moment. In the 
latter view it becomes the testimony of the 
general in the field, engaged in actual war, 
to thecorrectness of the tactics and strategy 
which he has learned from books. 
CINCINNATI, O., August, 1877. 





REPENT. 


BY GEORGE SALA. 





THE farmer smiled to see his bursting barns, 
His fields yet ripening in the summer sun, 
And cried, with pride upwelling from his 
heart : 

‘Lo! what the toil of my two hands hath 
done!”’ 

A sweet voice whispered, from the rustling 
wheat: 

“To God, who giveth increase, praise is 

meet.’’ 


‘There is not room within these little sheds 
To store from loss or theft my yellow 
grain. 
So will I build me greater, that I may 
Rejoice and cheer my soul with this my 
gain.”’ 
Still pled that angel whisper, low and sweet : 
** Give to the poor, who have no food to eat.” 


‘*Cease troubling me! Why should I not be 
glad ? 
For hard hath been my toil and long the 
strife. 
Now will I laugh and fill my heart with joy, 
And live right merrily the rest of life.” 
‘*O fool!” the angel whispered, with a sigh. 
“Repent. For thou this very night shalt 
die.”’ 








AMERICAN PREACHING AND DR. 
McCOSH. 


BY WM. W. PATTON, D. D. 








OccCASIONALLY, at the great Council! in 
Edinburgh, they attended toa little busi- 
ness not laid down in the programme 
nor included in the broad topic of Presby- 
terianism. At least, individual members 
felt themselves at liberty to introduce side 
topics. Thus, Dr. McCosh is reported as 
having taken American Preaching in hand 
in certain remarks, and the following 
quotation appears in THE INDEPENDENT 
and other papers: 

‘‘ Within the last few years there has 
been in America a great change in the 
taste for preaching. Scotland—and when 
I say Scotland I mean Ulster, which is a 
province of Scotland—has sent over preach- 
ers who are holding the highest places in 
America, because they brought with them 
biblical preaching. There is 2 New En- 
gland style of preaching, which consists in 
beginning on Monday morning, meditating 
two or three days, then writing a beautiful 
thing, and, when Saturday comes, looking 
for a text, and, having got a text, preaching 
it, to be admired by a great many ladies and 
gentlemen as rich thought beautifully ex- 
pressed. That style of preaching prevailed 
for a time; but now people have become 
thoroughly sick of it. This is the 
true cause why there is a desire to have Old 
Country preachers, who preach-the Word 
in simplicity and power, dividing their ser- 
mons into heads and introducing some of 
the old phrases—mingling thought with 
Scripture. In New York and all over 
America that is the style of preaching that 
is taking; and their American brethren are 
learning to preach in that way, so that they 
will soon beat the Scotch preachers and 
turn them out.” 

Had this statement been less sweeping, it 
might excite a good-natured smile as a pass- 
ing joke and be dismissed. There are ex- 
ceptional cases, to which it might apply; 
and no one objects when a sharp, well- 
feathered, and truly-aimed shaft is let fly 
atthem. The twang of the bowis music 
in our ears, even if the twang have a slight 
Scotch or Irish tone. But Dr. McCosh 
undertakes to describe ‘‘a New En- 
gland style of preaching,” and ‘‘the 
taste for preaching” which has pre 
vailed hitherto ‘‘in America,” but with 
reference to which there has been, he 
thinks, ‘‘a great change,” owing to. the 
fact that Scotland and Ulster have sent over 
preachers who ‘‘ brought with them biblical 
preaching.” It would have been quite as 
well, by the way, had these things been af- 
firmed by some American. brother in the 
Council, rather than by one of the Scotch- 
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not thine own mouth; a stranger, and not 
thine own lips.” But our business just 
now is with the sentiment, more than with 
the speaker. We think the utterance was 
as inconsistent with the facts as it was out 
of keeping with modesty and good taste. 
As the same idea has been diligently echoed 
around our own land, and been made to do 
service in the support of certain extreme 
theories and methods, it is time that a word 
of dissent were spoken. We are glad that 
The Presbyterian of Philadelphia has freed 
its mind honestly on this subject, being 
stirred thereto by the consciousness of 
nerves beneath the American skin, which 
leads it to say: “‘ Nor is it a pleasant thing 
to our feelings to have the thought rubbed 
in on ali public occasions.” The affront 
must have been great and oft-repeated when 
that conservative weekly, in an article 
headed ‘‘Not Agreeable,” opens upon 
the president of its principal college in this 
style: 

“* We are sorry toread this. Had it been 
the only instance of this kind of thing, the 
American-born ministry might pardon it, 
with a good-natured smile over the min- 
gled self-conceit and national vanity of the 
gifted author. We sometimes wonder that 
great and scholarly men are so destitute of 
ordinary sagacity. If Dr. McCosh thinks 
he can keep on in this style of implied dis- 
paragement of American-born ministers, 
and they noi feel the indignity, and by and 
by resent it, he knows little of human na- 
ture. We have been treated to this kind 
of talk before. One of the foreign pro- 
fessors in Princeton College gave an echo 
of the same sentiment a few months ago. 
He said we did not preach enough old- 
fashioned Calvinistic theology; but added, 
in a complacent way, that he thought the 
American pulpit was improving. And. one 
cannot but fuirly infer that the introduction 
of a few eminent and many mediocre 
Irishmen and Scotchmen was revolutioniz- 
ing this whole country, and that the Amer- 
ican-born ministry were just getting out of 
their larval state, or that a foreign accent 
was far more euphonious to natives than 
their own.” 

The Presbyterian even grows jocose, in 
turn, and expresses fear for the theological 
students, as the editor has ‘‘ heard it stated 
that some of our candidates are using bar- 
barous Ulster.” And we are glad to have 
its support in repudiating Dr. McCosh’s de- 
scription of New England and American 
preaching as the merest caricature. ‘‘ No 
such preaching now exists, to any extent, 
or ever did, in the Orthodox churches of 
New England, or anywhere else in this 
land.” 

No intelligent judge, who has listened to 
the average preaching on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and not tothe most gifted men 
only, will deny the existence of character- 
istic differences. Each nation has its ex- 
cellences and also its defects. Having on 
two visits to Great Britain paid close atten- 
tion to the preaching of ministers of vari- 
ous denominations, but especially to that 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, I 
wish to’ say that I was pleasantly struck 
with the so-called ‘‘ biblical” methods of 
our British brethren, as seen in their ex- 
pository discourses, their textual mode of 
sermonizing, and their abounding quota- 
tions from Scripture. There was also an 
*function” in prayers and addresses that 
ofttimes was edifying to the worshiper. I 
felt that our ministers might be benefited 
by an infusion of the same qualities, and 
an abatement of the logical forms and the 
intellectual severity of their discourses. 
But I also noted that the British methods 
resulted in a great deal of insipid, goodish 
talk, in the way of exposition and textual 
comment; that the sermons were apt to be 
trite and commonplace; that many preach- 
ers were imperfectly educated and were 
fanciful and unreliable in their interpreta- 
tions; that the ‘‘unction” was, in many 
cases, scarcely distinguishable from cant; 
and that the difference in the auditors in 
the two countries went far toward explain- 
ing the difference inthe character of the 
preaching. It was my happiness to meet 
many of my countrymen abroad who had 
been for months listening to preaching of 
the English, Scotch, and Ulster kind; and 
not one did I ever find who preferred it to 
our New England and American preach- 
ing. They complained of its palling on 
their mental appetite; after the first novelty 
was over; of its sameness and lack of va- 

ried, fresh, and strong thought; and of its 
being only adapted to audiences made up 
largely of the illiterate. 


The truth is, our long-continued system 
of common schools has so trained up the 
American-born population as to require 
something beyond milk for babes; and the 
demand for clear, discriminating, and 
vigorous thought, as well as for biblical 
quotations and comments, has been intensi- 
fied by the progressive philosophical, 
theological, and exegetical discussions of 
the last century, with which American 
Christians have kept pace. Itis to be ad- 
mitted that just now a certain current 
among us runs in the British direction. Two 
remarks are to be made about it: it is partly 
a good thing, kept within bounds, for par- 
ticular uses in congregations and in evan- 
gelistic work; and it is partly a transient 
religious fashion, which, like other 
fashions, will soon pass away. The Ulster 
preaching will no more abide in this land 
for general use than will the Ulster over- 
coats, though each may have a warm place 
in our memory. It is in vain to attempt to 
stereotype preaching. It will vary with 
countries, with races, with audiences, with 
individual genius, with specific aims. Dr. 
McCosh amuses himself with the preacher 
who writes his sermon on a topic which 


for a text. That may ordinarily be putting 
the cart before the horse, though even then 
the sermon may be saturated with biblical 
thought and proof; but what would he say 
to Paul, who usually preached without any 
text and whose famous discourse on Mars 
Hill not only had no text, but made no 
biblical quotation, while it had a classical 
citation from aGreek poet? The instructive 
as well as scriptural New England sermon 
is not likely for another century to give 
place to imported expositions and ‘“‘ Bible- 
readings.” 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D.C, 





A TALK WITH AN IRISH HOME- 
RULER. 


BY KATE FIELD, 





Ir is not often that a member of Parlia- 
ment has leisure enough to be more of a 
social animal than is comprehended in 
dining out. Dinner is a necessity, and 
whether he dines at home or with friends 
makes little difference as regards the 
amount of time consumed. But to deliber- 
ately visit, for the purpose of talking earn- 
estly about anything in this world or the 
next, ig aS rare an event in the life ofa 
busy M. P. as an earthquake in high north- 
ern latitudes. Still, he may be caught, 
and, as I’ve caught a Home-Ruler whose 
opinion on a subject interesting to all 
Americans is worth having, you shall see 
the echo of his voice. 

‘‘Treland better off than formerly? Of 
course, itis. Before the passage of Glad- 
stone’s land-bill, several years ago, farmers 
were absolutely slaves, for the reason that 
they were tenants at will. They were 
Catholics, while their landlords were Pro- 
testants. By English law, landlords could 
turn out tenants at will on six months’ 
notice, no matter what amount of money 
had been expended by them on the farms, 
in the expectation of a long residence. 
Landlords also had the power to raise rents 
at will; in consequence of which, tenants 
made as few improvements as possible, 
the land produced its minimum, and the 
general wealth was far below what it 
ought to have been. I don’t mean to say 
that landlords generally were as despotic as 
the law allowed; but it certainly is true 
that many landlords turned away tenants 
in order to convert large tracts of land into 
pasture. I have driven twenty miles and 
seen but two villages. Cattle and sheep 
roamed where farmers had formerly tilled. 
Before the introduction of the ballot the 
people’s franchise was merely nominal, as 
few dared to vote against the known 
wishes of their landlords. Even in agri- 
cultural and Catholic countries the mem- 
bers of Parliament represented land and 
Protestantism, instead of popular opinion. 
English journals and public men were 
naturally misled in their conclusions about 
the Irish people. The administration of 
justice lay also in the hands of the land- 
lord class. The superior judges were ap- 
pointe d by the government, for subserviency 
to whichever English party was in power. 





Magistrates were selected from among 
the landed proprietors, whose sympathies 


has interested him, and on Saturday looks | 





and supposed interests were antagonistic 
to the great mass of the people. Judges 
and magistrates catered to England, and 
when any case came before them involving 
religion or land the law decided in favor 
of the judges’ prejudices. Landlords se- 
lected the sheriffs; sheriffs selected the 
juries. Political cases were tried before 
packed juries and partisan judges. Many 
an innocent man has been convicted and 
executed. Gladstone’s land-bill has greatly 
mitigated the old laws, and, had Butt’s 
bill passed, last session, Ireland would 
have had still greater freedom. It was de- 
feated by a large majority—60 ayes and 
250 nays. 

‘« The laws of England and Ireland are so 
different that it is difficult to make the 
House of Commons understand; and, as the 
members won’t take the trouble to listen to 
us, of course we have hard work. They 
won’t hear discussion, and I do not hesitate 
to say that, as a deliberative body, the House 
of Commons is a sham. 

‘‘Do I believe, with Mr. Smythe, in sepa- 
ration? Certainly not. The English peo- 
ple are not so unfair as they are represented. 
When the truth is put before them, there 
will be better management. England is 
rich in minerals. Ireland is poorly off in 
this respect, and could not afford to keep 
up an army and navy, for self-protection. 
Treated liberally, as a friend, Ireland could 
supply war material. Population would 
increase and there would be a greater de- 
mand for manufactured goods. With 
proper landlords, our production could 
easily be doubled. We could support a 
much larger population, and would con- 
sume English manufactures, for we are 
purely an agricultural people. 

‘“‘Home Rule means nothing more nor 
less than what you have in the United 
States. Local officers for local affairs and 
a joint legislature in England for imperial 
affairs are all we ask. People with a 
spark of manliness have an inborn desire 
to be free. We want our laws made by 
those who know what is required, and who 
are directly amenable to such as are affected 
by legislation. Ireland has no control over 
members of Parliament. Were there a 
legislative body at home, all would be dif- 
ferent. Four-fifths of the Irish people are 
Home-Rulers. Out of 103 Irish members of 
Parliament 60 advocate Home Rule, while 
10 are extreme radicals or separationists. 
There are but five Tories in all. This isa 
great percentage in our favor, when you 
remember that the party is only six years 
old. When Isaac Butt became counsel for 
the Fenians, in 1867, he for the first time 
fully appreciated Irish grievances, and de- 
termined to wage a peaceful agitation. 
Four years Jater the party came into exist- 
ence and has clever men among its leaders. 
Butt is a lawyer; Henry, a wealthy mer- 
chant; Sullivan, a journalist; Captain No- 
lan, an officer in the regular artillery; 
Burns, a landed proprietor; O’Connor 
Power, a lecturer; Mr. Smythe has a mod- 
erate independence; Major O’Gorman 
speaks for himself. There is somuch work 
now to be done by the House of Commons 
that much of it is undone, and if we but 
persevere we must gain our point in time. 
The Irish think that their members have 
not shown determination as a body; and 
some of the Fenian party believe we’ve 
mace so little progress that parliamentary 
agitation is a failure, and we should fight. 
But this isabsurd. We get more consider- 
ation from the House of Commons than 
the Scotch, who formerly fared better than 
the Irish. They want a number of re- 
forms, but have not our pluck to ask for 
them. We've little or no spmpathy from 
the House, because it is personally opposed 
to the people. It is so expensive getting 
into Parliament that few but the wealthy 
become members. They enter for social or 
other reasons. Fifteen years ago a man 
paid $20,000 for 80 votes, some costing as 
high as $1,500. He became member for 
Portarlington, and, though the bribery was 
known, was never unseated. This man’s 
primary object was to get a seat on the 
berch. He soon became a judge. 

“The Irish are often spoken of as lazy 
and inefficient. In proportion to popula- 
tion, the paupers of Ireland are one-third 
less than those of England. A large num- 
ber of our peasants own a little land. In 
that land they take a deep interest and 
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stock it as well as their means will admit 


Thus they have an outlook for oldage. In: 
England, on the contrary, the majority of’ 
the farms are large. The farmer is a mar 
who hunts and shoots and leads the life of 
a small squire. His daughters play on the 
piano. The men who till the land subsist 
upon weekly wages, spent as soou as 
earned. There is no reserve, no bit of 
land they can call their own. Is not their 
pauperism inevitable? 

‘*Why should the Lord Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary. of Ireland be English? 
Even with the best of intentions, their 
ignorance of the country and people must 
render them incompetent. Then, our poor 
are taxed too heavily in proportion to the 
taxation of the rich. Two hundred years 
ago government put a value on property 
for purposes of taxation, which has never 
been changed, though the land has gone on 
increasing in value. Lands taxed on $5,- 
000,000 ought to be taxed on $1,500,000,- 
000. Such injustice as this is of too flagrant 
a nature not to excite indignation. And 
this is why we demand Home Rule.” 

An Irish Home-Ruler is not, perhaps, 
the most impartial critic of the House of 
Commons; but, oddly enough, I find his 
statements concerning ‘‘the first club in 
England” reaffirmed by the hero of William 
Black’s new novel, ‘‘ Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly,” whicb has appeared as a serial in 
The Examiner. This hero, by the way, is 
a Scotchman and a member of Parliament. 
‘‘Insincerity, impertinence, maladminis- 
tration,” says Mr. Balfour, ‘‘anything will 
be forgiven you, if youcan make the House: 
laugh. On the other hand, if you happen 
to be a very earnest person, if you are 
foolish enough to believe that there are: 
great wrongs to be righted, and if you 
worry and bother the country with your 
sincerity, the country will take the first 
chance—no matter what services you have 
rendered it—of kicking you out of office. 
It is natural enough. No one likes to be 
bothered by serious people. As we are all 
quite content, why should we be badgered 
with new projects?” So you see we are 
not to look to the House of Commons for 4 
model on which to reform the Congress of 
the United States. 


LONDON, ENG. 





THE ART CLUBS OF BUSTON AND 
LONDON. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








ArT clubs are of quite recent origin 
and growth. They are calculated to do 
for the amateur, in certain respects as to a 
general knowledge of art, what schools of 
design and academies do for the profession- 
al artist—that is, to cultivate bis taste and 
train his judgment. Hitherto art has been 
in the literary and general clubs, like the 
Atheneum, of London, or the Century, of 
New York, an accidental element, if recog- 
nized at all; as it were on sufference or po- 
lite invitation, to give zest to some special 
entertainment or promote a transient aim, 
Formerly clubs were established only for 
social, political, or scientific purposes. 
The purely xsthetic and artistic scope is a 
new idea in their organizations. 

Boston has been, I believe, the first place 
in America to develop this idea into a 
flourishing, popular institution, ona com- - 
prehensive scale, with a practical success, 
financially and otherwise, that commends 
itself to the attention of other cities where 
there may be material for similar associa- 
tions. It required much perseverance and 
tact to endow an art club in the capital of 
New England with self-supporting life. 
But the good sense and sagacity displayed in 
its initiation and its obvious merits soon 
won the good-will of the varied social 
coteries and the support both of artists and 
amateurs. It has now ripened intoa distin- 
guished feature of the intellectual life of 
Boston, instructive and entertaining to all 
classes of its citizens. By its means the 
interests of art and habits of social life 
have been dovetailed into a pleasurable, 
eesthetic shape, to common advantage. 

In America: at large art always has been 
either greatly misapprehended or disre- 
garded. More potent interests and aims 
pressed it one side. It had long needed a 


fostering opportunity to assert itself. A ° 


popular club makes an excellent master of 
ceremonies to adjust its relations with 
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society. The principle at bottom to be 
established and regulated is this: There is 
in every community an untrained senti- 
ment or art-force, sensitive, capricious, and 
demonstrative; by itself impotent and inca- 
pable of great results; but beneficial and 
promotive of happiness and refinement if 
harmoniously combined with those social 
elements which most require its elevating 
influences. Art must win the love and 
confidence of society before it can occupy 
its rightful position. The Boston Art 
Club undertook to bring this about by a 
few simple means. It established itself in 
commodious quarters, facing the Common, 
central and yet directly on the edge of the 
fashionable quarter of the city. A series 
of well-lighted galleries were built, and a 
portion of the building converted into con- 
venient studios, sufficient to make it a 
headquarters of artists. There are now 
about 600 members, chosen by ballot, from 
artists, the learned professions, men of busi- 
ness and cultivated leisure, who here meet, 
exchange ideas, criticise the objects exhibit- 
ed at stated intervals, entertain each other, 
and, otherwise acting as a compact, influen: 
tial body, promote a knowiedge of art and 
exercise a correcting influence on the com- 
mon taste of the public. Besides its exhi- 
bitions, it has meetings for reading of essays, 
discussions, and is collecting a library and 
forming a cabinet of art. In this manner 
it concentrates the scattered artistic forces 
of the city, so that they shall do the most 
good. Of course, the brunt of this effort 
falls upon the zeal of the most earnest of 
its members. The Club was fortunate in 
securing for its president a member of a 
well-known family, who combined a high 
social position with ample means and a 
desire to distinguish himself in the cause of 
art—a happy conjunction, which has sensi- 
bly helped advance its aims. Boston may 
now be fairly congratulated on its success- 
ful inauguration of so useful a factor in the 
development of its esthetic constitution 
and guide in its love or art. 

London, however, has an older institu- 
tion, of greater solidarity and singleness of 
purpose, some of the features of which are 
worth mentioning, as giving useful hints to 
the founders of similar clubs here. I refer 
to the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 17 Sa- 
ville Row, established ten years ago, and 
now numbering about 350 members, com- 
prising the élite of English and European 
connoisseurs, art writers, many of the no- 
bility, and other eminent persons, among 
whom we may mention the Duke d’Au- 
male, Marquis d’Azeglio, Baron Ferdinand 


-de Rothschild, Sir William Stirling Max- 


well, our American painter, George H. 
Boughton, Hamerton, tbe writer, Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace, and others of equal note. 
The entrance fee is five guineas and annual 
subscription the same. The constitution 
and purpose of the club are intended: 


1. To bring together amateurs, collectors, 
and others interested in art; to afford ready 
means for consultation between persons of 
special knowledge and experience in mat- 
ters relating to the fine arts; and to pro- 
vide accommodation for showing and 
comparing rare works in the possession of 
the members and their friends. 

2. To provide in the reading-room peri- 
odicals, books, and catalogues (besides 
general newspapers), foreign and English, 
relating to art, it being the intention to 
render the Club a means of obtaining 
knowledge of all sales or other opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of works of art, and to 
make it a general medium of information 
on points relating to the history and condi- 
tion of the fine arts everywhere. P 

3. To make arrangements in the gallery 
and rooms of the Club for the exhibition of 
pictures, original drawings, engravings, 
rare books, enamels, ceramic ware, coins, 
plate, and other valuable works. 

4. To hold, in addition to the above, once 
a year, or oftener, special exhibitions, which 
shall have for their object the elucidation 
of some school, master, or specific art. 
Visitors to be introduced by the members 
only. 

5. To render the Club a center where 
occasionally works of uncommon interest 
are on view. Conversations of an art 
character may be held, to which visitors 
may be invited. 

6. To provide, also, the ordinary accggamo- 
dations and advantages of a London club, 
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including reading, news, billiard, and 
smoking-rooms; to provide meals, etc. 
Such, in brief, is the scope of this model 
Fine Arts Club, which addresses itself 
more specially to amateurs than to artists. 
Its exhibition this year, just about end- 
ing, is one of rare interest, being the getting 
together of 333 of William Blake’s works, 
from private hands. There were forty- 
three contributors, of whom eight only 
were members of the Club. A sumptuous 
large-paper catalogue, with a biographical 
notice and an essay on Blake’s style and art, 
was printed and distributed to the contrib- 
utors. The display proved a unique one, 
It has afforded the only full opportunity 
of estimating the genius, or the madness, 
which is so allied to genius, if you will, of 
this remarkable painter. Had bis powers 
of execution equaled the breadth, depth, 
hight, and variety of his imagination, he 
would have been esteemed second to none, 
The supernal element most abounds in his 
compositions; but there are passages of 
sweetness, tenderness, and delicacy on the 
earthly standard of feeling that reveal him 
as a poet of no common order in this line. 
His aim was to master the human body as 
an expression or embodiment of highest 
action and passion, and to bring the super- 
natural down to the level of our concep- 
tions. He failed in much; but he tri- 
umphs in more, and no sensitive mind can 
but look with an admiration bordering on 
awe on some of his great compositions, 
such as ‘‘ Satan calling up his Legions,” or 
“The Last Judgment,”’ which, if it suggest 
Michel Angelo, excels it in many respects. 
All his works are full of meaning or origin- 
al invention. Many of them manifest a 
sympathy with the ideas of Swendenborg 
and an acquaintance with his writings. 
Indeed, there exists a copy of the “‘ Angelic 
Wisdom,” with notes by Blake, in some of 
which he emphatically dissents from Swe- 
denborg. In endeavoring to form a just 
estimate of Blake, we must keep steadily in 
mind that he was endeavoring not to give 
pictures of natural objects, but of spiritual, 
which were the only realities to him. Re- 
membering his own words (‘‘ Natural ob- 
jects always did and do weaken, deaden, 
and obliterate imagination in me ”), we get a 
clue to his designs, and are enabled some- 
what to appreciate them on his own basis 
of thought and feeling. By this exhibition 
the Burlington Club has done the fair 
thing by Blake and the public, bringing 
them face to face, and leaving the latter to 
form its own judgment on a reputation, if 
too much exalted by some, certainly too 
much decried and overlooked by others. 





THE LEFT-HANDED ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL C. DUFFIELD. 








Puimie DENNIS was incurably left- 
handed. Asa baby, he sucked the wrong 
thumb. As a boy, he offered the wrong 
hand. As a man, he persisted in every 
peculiarity of the tribe of Benjamin. He 
was the most utterly and inexcusably left- 
handed person that I ever knew. 

But fortune had favored him. He had 
no living to earn; no wolf to drive away 
from the door. In a warm-hearted, cheerful 
way, he made many friends, whom his 
idiosyncracy did not prevent from loving 
him. All of us lamented his obtrusive left- 
handedness; but not one of us could wean 
him from it. 

At last he developed a curious fancy for 
all people affected like himself. He courted 
aud won a left-handed girl; and a very 
good wife he found her. He set up an 
establishment, in which, as far as he was 
able, he procured left-handed servants. He 
had some hidden reason for this, which I 
do not pretend to explain. But, of course, 
the town where we lived as boys and men 
together was very agreeably diverted by 
Phil’s freaks. Some one once offered a 
wager that a certain dead-beat around the 
streets, and who happened to be left- 
handed, could inveigle our friend into a 
most undeserved charity by simply proving 
his left-handed capacity. And it was ex- 
actly verified that Phil’s usual good judg- 
ment deserted him and he gave the knave 
a dollar. 

Some folks called it monomania; some 
eccentricity. But there was to be an illus- 
tration of it that surpassed everything one 
ever dreamed of or,read in books. 
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T received a card of invitation to an enter- 
tainment at the house of Mr. Dennis, 
which puzzled me exceedingly. It was so 
worded that 1 could only conjecture what 
it meant. Of course, I attended, in order 
to find out. 

Would you believe it? There were all the 
left-handed people Phil could rake and 
scrape together from the entire town and 
county. Some were of high degree,and some 
of low degree, and some of no degree. It 
was Phil’s whim that everything should be 
reversed, and that two or three of us who 
had been used to right-handed manners 
should be compelled to feel our insignifi- 
cance, 

Phil met us with his wife on his right 
arm. He gave us the left hand of welcome 
and passed us on into the crowd beyond. 
And of all gatherings that was decidedly 
the strangest. Conversation most frequent- 
ly turned upon the common bond of sym- 
pathy. But it amused me to find that Iwas 
the representative where’er I went of 
the superior race. Very few, indeed, were 
contented with their condition. Some had 
become ambidextrous. Some were stead- 
ily overcoming their bad bias. Some, again, 
were so inured to the use of the left hand 
that they had forgotten how awkward it 
appeared. No one, to my observation, 
gloried in it or was disposed to treat the 
matter as Phil did. 

After supper Phil made usa speech, for 
the benefit, as he humorously remarked, 
of the gentlemen from the other side of 
humanity. In it he ventured to assure the 
left-handed persons before him that he had 
not attempted to change his own habits; 
for he considered this a natural disposition, 
to be cultivated like any other point of the 
physical nature. If God had seen fit to 
make them as they were, let them be 
thankful. He hoped to hear remarks from 
any one who had any ideas to bring for- 
ward relative to a reformation which should 
secure to them equal rights with the rest of 
men. He only named asingle instance. A 
saddle-horse is broken to be mounted from 
the side which favors the left-handed rider; 
but on the road we are obliged to turn 
to the right. He trusted that the English 
custom of turning to the left would be 
soon introduced. Of other things —like 
tools in various trades—he would not 
speak. But why should a printer’s compos- 
ing-stick be always adapted to the uses of 
a right-handed man? 

An old gentleman rose to reply. He had 
endeavored, he said, to resist for awhile 
these various matters which appeared to 
compel him be right-handed. He felt, how- 
ever, that the right-handed people had the 
majority of votes and could do as they 
chose. He would inquire if the society 
was to extend the influence of left-handed- 
ness, 

A sharp-voiced little woman here chirped 
out: ‘That would be nice! Why, my 
Taddy’s left-handed, same as I am, and I’ve 
been trying to break him of it ever since he 
was a year old.” 

‘‘Madam,” said Phil, gravely, ‘‘I really 
feel ashamed of you.” 

‘*Mr. Dennis,” said a quiet man, rising 
to his feet-—‘‘ Mr. Dennis, and friends all, 
I doubt if we are going to make much by 
any such society. You see we can’t get 
the English language to run backward in 
print or writing. And we can’t have two 
sides of the road, to go by each other when 
we drive. And even Mr. Dennis wouldn’t 
have the money to make everything against 
the grain. There’s pianos, now. How are 
you going to play them left-handed, with 
the base at the right and the treble at the 
left? The fact of the case is, we were all 
born crooked, and we are trying to get 
straight. We go butting against everything 
until we come into line, If this society is 
to help us to be right-handed, then I’m in 
forit. If it isn’t, then you can count me 
out. I’m very much obliged to Mr. Dennis 
for bis kindness; but I can’t see it his 
way.” 

Well, this loosened the tongues. For 
the first time Phil found his little humor a 
very impracticable thing. Everybody had 
laughed at him and suffered him to have 
his whim before this. We all loved him 
and he had money enough to keep clear of 
unpleasant friction; but it was plain that 
he had made no converts. In their secret 
souls every person there longed to use their 





right hands. When they were surrounded 
by so many others who were victims like 
themselves, they grew disgusted. 

He rose to speak, and was listened to most 
respectfully; but the sentiment of the house 
was against his bill. There was evidently 
to be no ‘‘ left-handed association.” It was 
not a triumph ; but rather a defeat. 

So we dropped the subject and had a 
pleasant time, and after that we went 
home. 

Next day Phil came into my study. 
‘*Sam,” said he, ‘‘ Annie and I have given 
that thing up.” ‘ 

‘* What thing ?” I asked. 

“«Oh! trying to keep up this left-handed- 
ness. We don’t believe it will work.” 

‘‘Well, old boy, I never thought it 
would,” said I. 

‘«There’s a good deal of a moral in this, 
I fancy,” he added, after a pause. 

‘* What is it ?” I inquired. 

‘‘Find that out for yourself. Good- 
morning.” And he was gone. But he has 
been a different man ever since. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 
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UNFRUITFUL SCHOLARSHIP. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN AVERY. 








It is often charged as a reproach to 
American scholars that they have accom- 
plished little in the higher and more diffi- 
cult departments of research. Though 
this is not true to the extent that is often 
asserted, and is not true as, we like to think, 
because the American mind is incapable of 
the highest intellectual achievements, yet 
the facts are not flattering to our self- 
esteem. 

Many lines of study which are pursued 
by the Germans with a persistence and zeal 
which insures fruitful results have at- 
tracted only here and there a worker among 
our scholars and are scarcely known by 
name to the great majority. Among the 
many causes, some of them unavoidable and 
others discreditable, which might account 
for this fact, there is one about which we 
have been moved to write. It is that there 
is a too general misapplication of what 
might, if judiciously directed, be fruitful 
scholarship. To confine our remarks to a 
single department of study, which may 
serve as a type of the rest, there isa very 
general tendency among students and 
teachers of language not only to confine 
their investigations to the so-called classic 
languages, but to work according to tra- 
ditional methods, accepting the labors of 
the last generation of scholars, without 
adding to them or even testing their value. 
Tell such men that they cannot understand 
Greek or Latin without going outside of 
Greece or Rome, and they will not compre- 
hend you. Suggest that they are still 
studiously teaching, as facts of grammar, 
theories which were exploded years ago, 
and they are incredulous. 

One result of this aversion to broad and 
original research is that the activity of 
our scholars is too much spent in the mul- 
tiplication of grammars, editions of famil- 
iar classic writers, and other text-books, 
To be connected with a collegt or academy 
is to know that hardly a week passes with- 
out the announcement of some new Intro- 
duction, First Lessons, Primer, etc., etc., 
which one is urgently invited to ‘‘intro- 
duce.” Now, the majority of these works 
have no call tobe. They satisfy no known 
want and are of no conspicuous merit. 
They are simply catch-penny schemes, to 
put a little money into the pockets of needy 
teachers and thrifty booksellers. Each 
new issue is trumpeted abroad as vastly 
superior to: its predecessors, and is he)ped 
by the too-ready and indiscriminating com- 
mendations of fellow-teachers into a brief 
notoriety. 

We have, indeed, cause for gratitude 
when a man of profound learning and 
mature judgment, like the late Prof. Had- 
ley, produces a grammar which marks a 
decided advance in scholarship, and when 
no really scientific work of the sort existed 
in the country before; but no sooner does 
a book of such genuine merit appear than 
a host of feeble imitations and rivals spring 
up and clamor for our favor. We have 
similar criticisms for the multiplication of 
editions of familiar classic writers. There 
is no end of text-books of Homer or Xen- 
ophon, of Cicero or Virgil. And the way they 
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are often made is: first, to borrow the text 
from some German scholar; then to skim 
or appropriate bodily an excursus on the 
werk from the same source, for a preface; 
and, finally, to add a hash of the notes of 
former editors. Such books imply no orig- 
inal research, no independent scholarship, 
and tend to bring American learning into 
disrepute. We need less compiling, less 
serving up of cold victuals from other peo- 
ple’s tables, and more of broad and fresh 
research, together with large experience 
and mature judgment, which must precede 
all really good text-books. Moreover, this 
“battle of the books” draws the attention 
of the pupil from the text to the ‘‘modern 
conveniences” with which it is provided; 
and, instead of developing his power of 
analysis and forming his taste by direct ob- 
servation of the subject-matter, he simply 
learns easily and parrot-like what some- 
body has said about it. 

These duplicative workers ought to be 
turned out to shift for themselves or put 
to some useful work. There is enough of 
such work waiting to be done. There are 
disputed questions of Greek and Latin 
grammar which ought to besettled. There 
are facts of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion which wait to be exbumed. Besides, 
why should not some of these scholars 
give themselves to the study of the 
Asiatic civilizations, which are exciting 
so much interest at the present time? The 
field is fresh and promises rich fruits for 
the history of the race. Who will take up 
the broken thread of Mr. George Smith’s 
researches? Then there are the aboriginal 
languages at our very door, which, to our 
shame, but one or two Americans have 
studied to any purpose. We are not dis- 
paraging classical studies; but we have no 
patience with that scholarship which is 
content to thresh over the same old straw, 
when fresh harvests are waiting to be 
reaped. It does not fall to the lot of all 
men to make brilliant discoveries; but if 
each scholar will be content not to do over 
again what another has already done ac- 
ceptably, but will add only a single grain 
to our knowledge, the aggregate result will 
be surprisingly great. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL, IA. 














Biblical Research. 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF THE SYR- 
IAC NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY PROF. ISAAC H, HALL, 








To THE EpITOR or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Some time since [I found in the library of 
the Syrian Protestant College an ancient Syr- 
iac manuscript of the New Testament, some- 
what mutilated and suffering from former 
neglect and incipient decay. No one knew. 
whénce it came, nor did all the faculty know 
that it was in the library. From the style of 
writing /I judged it to be not older than the 8th 
century, aud not later than the 9th; and began 
to examine it, taking means at the same time 
to prevent its furiher deterioration. When Dr. 
Bliss returned to Beirit, after two years’ stay 
in America, he informed me that it had been 
brought from Mardin by one ’Abd ul Messiah, 
who was employed to superintend the native 
workmen in the erection of the college build- 
ings; and that he (Dr. Bliss) had induced him 
to present it to the college library, where it had 
remained ever since, as an unknown curiosity. 
Proceeding with my examination, I found that 
the Gospels portion was vot the Peshito, but 
the Philoxenian or Harclean recension, of 
which no entire copy was then to be found in 
Beirit. The rest of the MS., being of the 
Peshito version, I found to have a text much 
nearer to that of the excellent new (1874) edi- 
tion ofthe American Bible Society than to the 
common English text of Lee or Greenfield. 
Wishing the judgment of a thorough expert in 
Syriac MSS. as to the age of the codex, I sent 
six loose leaves to Dr. Ceriani, of the Ambro- 
sian Library, at Milan, the custodian and editor 
of many of the most noted Syriac MSS. (among 
them the oldest Pesbito and Hexaplar), and 
who, on my former visits to Milan, had kindly 
shown me the chief MSS. of the library. He 
soon returned them, with many useful com- 
ments, assigning the codex to “about the 9th 
century’’?; pointing out some peculiarities 
which he had found elsewhere, only in the 
oldest Milan M8.; and, caleulating the number 
of leavesin the yhole MS. to anicety; and 
drawing many other conclusions as to the rest 
of the document (which I have since verified) 
—uw«ll with the acuteness of the savan who re- 
constructs a whole fish from one fossil] scale. 





He also collated two leaves of the Gospels with 
White’s (the only) edition of the Philoxenian 
Syriac, and judged their text to be better than 
that of White’s; and concluded his communi- 
cation with a request to examine by all means 
whether the codex contained the Apocalypse ; 
for, if so, it would be the oldest Syriac MS. 
that contained it. The codex consists at pres- 
ent of 203 leaves (two of them fragments) of 
fine vellum, 11x71¢ inches in length and breadth; 
written, like most Syriac MSS., with two col- 
umus to a page, 32 lines in a full column; the 
column 74 inches long by 2 inches wide. The 
MS. has at some time sadly suffered by 
lying or standing with one end in mud- 
dy water, by which means the upper portion 
of nearly every page is more or less decayed, 
and generally very difficult indeed to decipher; 
while the lower portion is plain enough. Yet, 
where the parchment is not actually torn or de- 
cayed away, I have been able to read with cer- 
tainty every letter of the text, without resort- 
ing to any chemical means except the use of 
water; though frequently I have been helped 
by the writing as set off upon the opposite page. 
In many places the writing is hygroscopic, and 
becomes plain for a few seconds when damp- 
ened; in other places the writing has penetrated 
to the interior of the membrane, but is hidden 
by a surface roughened by decay, in which case 
water makes the surface transparent and the 
writing easily legible. Sometimes the ink has 
disappeared, leaving the writing etched into the 
parchment, perfectly distinct. But to relate all 
the conditions and artifices of deciphering 
would be almost as tedious as the process itself. 
If I had not already had considerable experi- 
ence in deciphering difficult inscriptions, I 
should before this have given it up in despair. 
The sheets are arranged in quinternions, or 
quires of five folios, each quire being numbered 
at the beginning and end, like the sheet signa- 
tures of a printed book. The first quire and 
part of the second are gone; the rest, with some 
lacunc, are present as far as quire 23; and from 
the general appearance of the codex I conclude 
that it never contained more than 24 quires. 
Now and then a leaf is missing; generally one 
of the outside ones of a quire, which would 
wear through soonest at the back. Except 
where a whole leaf is gone, the lacuwne are in- 
considerable, and such as to leave little or no 
doubt as to the original reading. The codex at 
present commences at Matt. xii, 20, and con- 
tinues through the Gospels, in the usual order, 
all of the Philoxenian or Harclean version. 
Then follows the Peshito portion, as follows: 
Acts, James, I Peter, 1 John, the Epistles of 
Paul in the usual order, ending with a frag- 
ment of I Timotby; but two additional leaves of 
the remainder had been thrust loose into the 
body of the M.S., thus preserving a portion of 
II Timothy and Titus, so that the end of the 
whole is at Titus i,9. The writing is of the 
Jacobite character, very neat and beautiful, but 
bere and there, especially in the Gospel of Mark, 
interspersed with Estrangelo letters; appearing 
thus to belong to the period of transition from 
Estrangelo to Jacobite, or the 8th or 9th cen- 
tury. In the few places where a later hand has 
retouched it the later writing’ is far less excel- 
lent or permanent and never interferes with 
reading the first hand. Errors of a minor sort 
are rare, though now and then a serious homoi- 
oteleuton occurs, and that with a most exception- 
al frequency in the xiv chapter of John. Gen- 
erally the errors of this sort show that the 
scribe oftener dropped entire lives of his copy 
than wandered from a portion of one line to 
another. The titles and subscriptions of the 
several books, the notes, and numbers of 
the church lessons, the more important 
marks of punctuation, and much of the 
ornamentation are in vermilion. The num- 
bering of the larger sections, the num- 
bering of the quires, and the points of the 
rubricated letters are in black. Unfortunately, 
the red ink appears to have been put on with a 
fine brush, and is easily washed off; so that 
now and then a church-lesson note is unde- 
cipherable, or only to be read as set off upon the 
opposite page. For the same reason the whole 
title of 1 Timothy is entirely gone. Abbrevia- 
tions are rare. Those of the word for 
‘glory’? outnumber all the rest. The whole 
is written continuously in full lines—titles, 
church-lesson notes, and subscriptions—with 
no break for a paragraph, except at the end of 
a book, where about four lines are devoted to 
ornament. The Gospels have a double num- 
bering of chapters: one numbering for those 
of each separate book, the other running con- 
tinuously through all. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are numbered continuously as one book, which, 
lam reminded by Dr. Ceriani, is the case with 
the noted Pentaglott MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library. The church lessons differ somewhat 
from the ordinary printed editions, both in 
title, divisions, and numbering ; but, so far as 
compsred, resemble those of the most ancient 
MSS. known. From the fact that the codex 
preserves the aacient Syriac order of books, as 
well as from its omitting the antilegomena of 
the Syrian Church, [I Peter, II and III Jobn, 
and Jude, and also from the general appearance 





of the MSS., I have little doubt that it origin- 
ally ended with the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and never contained the Apocalypse. It seems 
almost superfluous to say that it lacks the 
“‘nericope de adultera,’? John vii, 53, viii, 11, 
and the passage of the three heavenly wit- 
nesses, I John v, 7; while it contains the last 
twelve verses of Mark. It has none of the 
marginal readings which occur in most MSS. 
of the Philoxenian ; in which respect this codex 
stands almost alone—a Florence codex, I be- 
lieve, having the same peculiarity. For evident 
reasons, its collation has been a very slow work, 
I have thus far collated the Gospels, ard of 
the Epistles from the beginving of Galatians 
to the end of the codex. A full account of its 
peculiarities of text cannot be given here. I 
am inclined to believe, however, that its text is 
nearer to the original Philoxenian recension of 
A.D. 508 than to the Harclean of A. D. 616, A 
few specimens will show something of its 
peculiar style. Inthe parable of the ten vir- 
gins, Matt. xxv, the Peshito and Philoxenian 
coincide almost verbally for the first part of the 
parable, as well as for several verses before ; 
but aty. 6they diverge widely. Now this codex 
keeps the coincidence with the Peshito, with 
very slight variations, quite to the end of the 
parable. In Luke vii, 44, 45, from “ she hath 
washed ”’ to ‘‘thou gavest meno kiss,’’ White’s 
edition says in anote that this clause is omitted 
iu the Ridley MSS., and that he supplied it 
from a Bodleian MS. The words he supplied, 
however, are almost precisely those of the 
Peshito, with its characteristic free rendering ; 
but our MS. gives quite a different rendering, 
quite after the slavish genius of the Philox- 
enian, and keeps not only the Greek idiom, but 
the orderof its words. Lregret that it cannot be 
shown Lerein Syriac type. Again, in Luke xiv, 
5, contrary to the judgment of all the modern 
editors of the Greek N. T., and, so farasI 
know, alone of Syriac MSS., our codex has the 
common resding ‘‘an ass or an ox,’’ instead of 
‘“a son or an ox’; so that the Syriac testimony 
for the latter reading can no longer be said to 
be unanimous. Another most striking example 
occurs in the account of the Trausfiguration, 
in Luke ix, 30,31: ‘** * Moses and Elias, 
who appeared in glory and spake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.”’ 
White’s edition reads: ‘** * Moses et Elias, 
qui conspecti sunt in gloria. Dicebant autem, 
quum venissent, exitum ejus quem futurus erat 
implere Hierosolyme.”” Now, this reading of 
White’s depends upon the Syriac word 
whose leiters are athu, meaning, if a word, 
‘*they had e»me”’; which be stutes to be the 
reading of two MSS. Now, our codex has the 
letters aithuhi, for which the letters aithu (rare- 
ly athu) are a common abbreviation. The dif- 
ference between the two is just the diff-rence 
between the common reading avd White’s 
strange one. Tam inclined to believe that the 
commonly received Philoxenian reading is, 
therefore, ovly a mistake—a natural one to 
make—which this codex now corrects. Just 
one more example must suffice. Luke xxiv, 
82: ‘* Did not our beart burn within us, while 
he talked,” ete. The reading of the Jerusalem 
Syriac, supported, as Scrivener says, ‘‘ only by 
those precarious allies, the Thebaic and (ap- 
parently) the Armenian versions,’’is ‘‘ was not 
our heart heavy within us,’’ and depends upon 
only one point, which at the top of a letter 
makes a rish, and gives the latter reading ; but 
at the bottom makes a dolath, and gives the 
former or common reading. Now, this codex 
gives the same reading as the Jerusalem Syriac, 
which may, indeed, be a mistake. Yet I remem- 
per only one similar mistake in the whole co- 
dex—viz., the reading ‘‘ Aram’ for ‘* Adam”’ 
in Christ’s genealogy in Luke. Also in White’s 
edition the text reads rish, the same as this 
codex, though he translates by ‘‘ardens.”” The 
MS. margin corresponding is ka:owevy, which 
may have marked either coincidence or differ- 
ence; so that to know the real reading of the 
Philoxenian in loco demands a reinspection of 
all the MSS. I will be seen that this codex is 
a valuable addition to the matcrials for sacred 
textual criticism. 
BEIRUT, SYRIA, July 19th, 1877. 
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AccorDING to Brugsch Bey’s ‘ History of 
Egypt,’ just published, the Sphinx is a portrait 
of Khafra, or Cephrenes. He mentions a 
period of years of famine, recorded as taking 
place during the life of one Beba, who informs 
posterity that he had sixty children, who drank 
the milk of three cows, fifty goats, and nine 
sbe-asses daily. This was about the period of 
the Shepherd Kings and at the time of Joseph. 
One of the most important portions of the his- 
tory, and which will interest those who have 
followed De Rougé and Gladstone, is seeing a 
Sardinian, Achwan, and Lybian invasion of 
Egyptin the time of Menepha, the successor 
of Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, in 
bis strange theory that this invasion came from 
the Caucasus. He makes the Kaikasha of the 
monuments Caucasus; the Aqaiusha the 
Acheans of the same range, and not the Greek 
Achean;; the Shardana not Sardinians and 
Italiot Greeks, but the Cbartanoi ; the Tarsha 
not Tyrsenians, but from Taurus; and the 
Leku not Lycians, but Ligyes. Both theories 
cannot be right ; and this shows how easy it is, 
when we happen to know a hundred names in 
any locality, to find a | plausible identifica- 
ions that may be desired, 
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RAPID AS WELL AS SLOW EVOLU- 
TION. 


BY A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 








THERE is an American school of evolution™ 
ists who, contrary to pure Darwinians, believe 
that many species, but more especially types 
of genera and families, have been produced by 
, changes in the environment, acting often with 
more or less rapidity on the organism, resulting 
in a new genus or even family type. It was felt 
by these naturalists that natural selection act- 
ing through thousands and sometimes millions 
of generations of animals and plants often 
operated too slowly; that there were gaps 
which had been intentionally left by Nature. 
Moreover, natural selection was, as used by 
some writers, more an idea tham a vera causa, 
Natural selection also begins with the assump- 
tion of a tendency to variation, and presup- 
poses a world already tenauted by vast num- 
bers of animals, amovg which a struggle for 
existence was going on, and the few were vic- 
torious over the many. But the entire inad- 
equacy of Darwinism to account for the prim- 
itive origin of life-forms, for the original di- 
versity in the different branches of the tree of 
life-forms, the interdependence of the creation 
of ancient faunas and floras on geological rey- 
olutions, and consequent sudden changes in 
the environment of organisms, has convinced 
some naturalists that Darwinism is but one of 
a number of factors of a true evolution theory ; 
that it comes in play only as the last term of 
a series of evolutionary agencies or causes; 
and that it rather accounts, as first suggested 
by the Duke of Argyll, for the preservation 
of forms than for their origination. We 
may, in fact, compare Darwinism to the 
apex of a pyramid, the larger mass of the 
pyramid representing the true theory, or com- 
plex of theories, necessary to account for the 
world of life as it has been and now is. 

It is not the design of this article to present 
arguments for this theory of evolution ; but to 
show what American authors have written in 
favor of the incidental, as well as the periodi- 
cal recurrence of sudden or quick evolution, as 
opposed to the continuous action of natural 
selection. 

In 1869 Prof. E. D. Cope, in his essay on the 
“ Origin of Genera,’’? suggested that, by an 
acceleration or retardation in the development 
of the animal, generic forms had been pro- 
duced. He claims that, ‘‘ while natural selec- 
tion operates by the ‘ preservation of the fit- 
test,’ retardation and acceleration act without 
any reference to ‘fitness’ at all; that, instead 
of beiog controlled by fitness, it is the control- 
ler of fitness.’”?> He also remarked that the 
‘‘transformations of genera may have been 
rapid and abrupt, and the intervening periods 
of persistency very long ’’; in other words (p. 
80) genera and higher categories have appeared 
“in geological history by more or less abrupt 
transitions, or expression points, rather than 
by uniformly gradual successions.’’ 

Previous to the publication of this essay, 
Prof. Alpheus Hyatt (1858) had shown that the 
development of the individual in the Ammon- 
ites agrees with the development of the order 
to which they belong, and he afterward 
showed, by astudy of Ammonites of different 
geological formations, that just as there are 
sudden changes of form in the growth of the 
individual, so species and genera of one forma- 
tion replace those of another, in such a manver 
that one form must have descended from the 
other, although the differences between the 
forms were very marked. 

Marsh’s observations on the transition of 
Siredon into the ordinary gill-less salamander 
(Amblystoma) was a step in the same direction. 

In 1872 the writer (*“‘ Development of Limu- 
lus’’), from a study of the Paleozoic Crustacea 
and of the development of Limulus, claimed that 
it was impossible ‘‘ that at the dawn of Silurian 
life these well-marked groups were due entirely 
to the extinction of multitudes of connecting 
links, such as Mr. Darwin assumes to have been 
evolved on the principle of natural selection, 
with the subordinate agency of sexual selec- 
tion and mimicry, etc. The groups are almost 
as clearly marked as in the present time, and 
such a theory seems to me inadequate to ac- 
count for the rise of such distinct forms, appar- 
ently simultaneous in their appearance at the 
beginning of the Silurian. The forms are re- 
markably isolated and present every appear- 
ance of having been in a degree suddenly pro- 
duced—i. e., by differences in the temperature 
and depth of the water, etc.; and that the dif- 
ferences are due to changes in the physical 
surroundings of the organisms. Arguments in 
favor of Cope’s theory of developmeat by 
acceleration and retardation were also endorsed 
in “Our Common Insects” (p. 167, 1873), 
while in his “ Monograph of the Geometrid 
Moths” the writer attemptcd to show that 
climatic and geological causes were important 
factors in the production of the genera and 





spect constituting the different faunas, 
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Previously, in Lhe American Naturalist for 
December, 1871, the writer assumed, from a 
study of cave animals, that these forms were 
suddenly produced, though the changes may 
not have been wrought until after several 
thousand generations ; and the theory of Cope 
and Hyatt, of creation by a process involving 
the idea of accelerated development in some 
species and retarded development in certain 
organs of other species was adopted. These 
views were again enforced in Hayden’s ‘‘ Bul- 
letin ’ (April, 1877), in an article on the ‘‘ Cave 
Fauna of Utah.”’ 

That changes in the physical surroundings of 
the organism, rather than the struggle for ex- 
istence among the animals themselves, pro- 
duce new forms of animal life was insisted 
upon by the writer (‘‘ Half Hours with Insects,” 
1876), in the following words: 

*< When one looks at the beds of fossil beings 
of the earlier geologic periods, he peers into the 
tombs of millions which could not adapt them- 
selves to their constantly changing surround- 
ings. No fossil betog is known to us which could 
not bave been as well adapted to its mode of life 
as the animals now living; but the conditions 
of life changed, and the species as such could 
bot withstand the posrible influx of new 
forms, due to some geological change which 
induced emigration from adjoining terri- 
tories, or to changes of the contour of 
tbe surface, with corresponding climatic 
alterations. Let one look at the geological 
map of North America before the Cretaceous 
period, ere the Rocky Mountains appeared 
above the sea, and reflect on the remarkable 
changes that took place. to the northward—the 
disappearance of an Arctic continent; the re- 
placement of a tropical climate in Greenland 
and Spitzbergen by Arctic cold. Are there not 
here changes enough in the physical aspects of 
our country to warrant such hypotheses of 
migrations, with corresponding extinctions and 
creations of new faunas out of preceding ones, 
as are indulged in by naturalists of the present 
day, in the light of the knowledge pouring in 
upon them from Arctic explorers and western 
geologists? Granted these extraordinary 
changes in the physical surroundings of the 
animals whose descendants people our land, 
do not a host of questions arise as to the result 
in the beings of our day of these changes in 
the modes of life, the modes of thought, so to 
speak, the formation of peculiar. instincts 
arising from new exigencies of life, which 
have remodeled the whole phychology, as it 
were, of the animalsof ourcountry? LIustincts 
vary with the varying stricture and form of the 
animals. Change the surroundings, and at 
once the mode of life and psychology of the 
organism begin to undergo a revolution. These 
changes may result in the gradual extinction of 
whole assemblages of animals, which are as 
gradually replaced by new faunas.” 

Mr. J. A. Allen has (in his works on the 
variation of birds, published in 1871, and es- 
pecially in subsequent papers) shown the in- 
fluence of climate and temperature in directly 
inducing specific changes, without the agency of 
natural selection. His views have been sum- 
marized in a recent article on ‘‘ The Influence 
of Physical Conditions in the Genesis of Spe- 
cies’? (Radical Review, May, 1877). See also 
‘* Proceedings of the Boston Society,’’ xv, p. 
216 ; xvi, pp. 276—286. 

In Zhe American Naturalist for March, 
1877, Mr. W. H. Dall published a thoughtful 
article ‘‘On a Provisional Hypothesis of Salta- 
tory Evolution.” He realizes that “ leaps, gaps, 
saltations, or whatever they may be called, do 
occur” in the evolution of forms, and he en- 
deavors to account for them in the mode 
already suggected by Cope, in his ‘‘ Origin of 
Genera.’’? Mr. Dall remarks that “the appar- 
ent Jeaps which Nature occasionally exhibits 
may still be perfectly in accordance with the 
view that’ all change is by minute differences, 
gradually accumulated, in response to the en- 
vironment.” 

The articles of Mr. W. H. Edwards on 
dimorphism and seasonal variation in our but- 
terflies (Cunadian Naturalist, 1877) throw light 
on the production of species by climatic 
changes, and, with Weismann’s work on this 
subject, published in Germany, clearly shows 
how many spedles were called into being by the 
geological and especially climatic changes 
Wrought by the advent and departure of the 
Glacial period. All these works show how 
many are the causes, much more fundamental 
than natural selection, which have played their 
part in the origination of the varieties, which 
have been preserved by natural selection. 

in his reeent work on sponges (published 
May, 1877) Professor Hyatt gives a large num- 
ber of novel facts, showing how greatly sponges 
are modified in form by the mature of the sea- 
bottom and the temperature of the water. 

That quick, saltatorial, or accelerated evolu- 
tion may result, from more or less sudden or 
cataclysmic changes in the soil, climate, or tem- 
perature, to land and aquatic animals seems 
favored by astronomy. The nebular hypothesis 
involves this idea, while the limited period 
now allotted to the age of the sun by our 
most eminent astronomers, however adroitly 
Professor Huxley may have dodged the ques- 
tion in his New York lectures on evolution, 
shows that, instead of the millions of years dé- 
manded by the Darwinian, we may have some- 
times to be content with thousands. 

But the geologists of the United States, as a 


body, have been opposed to the uniformitarian, 
ideas of Lyell. The works of Professor Dana, 


the most emjnent of living geologists, is in- 





filtrated with the spirit of a conservative, 


| modified form of the catastrophism of the 


Cuvierian school. Two recent addrésses, one 
by Professor Le Conte, of-California, and the 
other by Mr. Clarence King, have forcibly set 
forth the results upon organic life of the revo- 
lutions in the history of the earth. Professor 
Le Conte, speaking as a geologist, represents, 
“the organic kingdom as lying, as it were, 
passive and plastic under the molding hands of 
the environment.’? He speaks of “general 
evolution, chauges of organisms, whether slow 
or rapid, as produced by varying pressure of 
external conditions.’’ Again, he ably remarks: 
‘There seems good reason to believe that the 
evolution of the orgauie kingdom, like the 
evolution of society and even of the individual, 
has its periods of rapid movement, and its periods 
of comparative repose and readjustment of 
equilibrium.”? Heillustrates this by referring to 
the change from the Cretaceous to the Tertiary 
period, involving not only achange in climate, 
but of salt water to fresh, and the extinction 
of some marine animals, as well as the trans- 
mutation of others into fresh-water species. 
Le Conte gives the first place to pressure on 
the organism resulting from changed physical 
conditions, and the second place to natural 
selection. 

Mr. Clarence King, with his experiénce as a 
geologist in the West, also advocates catastro- 
phism in geology, and shows the inadequacy 
of uniformitarianism in accounting for the 
epochs of the earth’s history and the results 
of such catastrophic views on evolution. 

It will thus be seen that, while pure Darwin- 


‘ism is the fashion in Europe, with féw critics to 


find fault with it, save Mivart, there is a large 
and increasing school of American ‘naturalists 
who believe that natural selection is but the 
last term in a series of factors, which together 
make up a true evolution theory, the more 
fundamental of which factors stand firmly on 
a basis of astronomical and geolegical facts 
which seems fixed and impregnable. 


Fine Arts. 


SrxcE the accession of M. Carrier-Belleuse 
to the directorship of the Sevres manufactory, 
he has put a stop to all imitation of Oriental 
wares, and has concentrated the energies of all 
the workmen on what are called les pales re- 
portées. The works are now being pressed for- 
ward with great energy, in preparation for an 
extensive exhibition of wares at the Paris Ex- 
position, next year, The Sevres, Gobelin, and 
Beauvais manufactories will occupy @ separate 
building with their preducts. The tapestries 
will be hung on the two longer sides of the 
gallery; the two extremities will be occupied 
by cases and pedestals, with the choicest Sevres 
work ; and in the center will be exhibited the 
diamonds and jewels belonging to the French 
Government, The cases containing the latter 
will be lowered every evening into a vault, and 
be specially guarded. 


....Portuguese architecture has a marked 
liking for tiles used in ornamentation, which 
gives an Arabian look to the houses thus dec- 
orated. Often the entire front of a house is 
covered with them, and they are used in the 
ioterior decorations of churches, often produe- 
ing an excellent effect. But the Cathedral of 
Porto gives an illustration of how they should 
not be used. This church has very beautiful 
cloisters, in the first pointed style, The mate- 
rial is gray granite, and the ambulatories have 
been lined, in most painful contrast, with blue- 
and-white tiles, illustrating most comically the 
Song of Solomon. The Bridegroom appears as 
a young shepherd, with wallet and crook; while 
the Bride is represented as a stout, languishing 
lady, like one of Lely’s pictures of a court 
beauty in the time of the Dutch William. 








.-.-For the first time, there has just been dis- 
covered in Scandinavia an antique bearing 
a Greek iuscription. Ina tomb, nine feet. under 
ground and sixteen feet long, were found the 
remains of a woman, clothed, buried with her 
face to the east, and by her side a blue glass 
goblet, with a richly-chased silver rim, bearing 
in Greek tbe mortuary inscription ‘‘ Farewell.” 
By the head was an ew-ring, made from a gold 
coin of the Emperor Probus, of A.D. 276. Re- 
mains of animals and mea were found, and it 
was tuought that the latter were those of slaves, 
killed at their mistress’s faneral. 


....The arms found in the Island of Melos 
do not belong to the Venus of Milo, it ig now 
said. There have also been discovered there a 
statue of Poseidon, a group of Venus and Cua- 
pid. The finest male head said to have been 
preserved from ancient times. is a head of Es- 
culapius, in the British Museum. If it has not 
been bumed for lime, the body must sfill be 
somewhere in Melos ; as it was found with the 
head, but was left behind, because not immedi- 


ately marketable, on account of its weight and. 


the expense of carriage. 


....Germany bas secured, in the collection) 
just purchased from the d’Aremberg family, 





| many capital examples of Dutch art, including 


an admirable William Van der Velde and an 
equally superior Wouvermans, Jan Steen’s fa- 


| mous ** Marriage Féast at Cana,” a Rembrandt 
_ of interest, an excellent Paul Potter, and other 


pictures by Nicholas Maas, Jan Van de Meer, 
of Delft, and de Hooghe. 


....Gustave Doré has returned to Paris from 
his usual vacation in London, and is preparing 
for the Exhibition next year a colossal vase, 
to be onamented with one hundred and fifty 
figures. He has lately been engaged in illus- 
trating Ariosto. 

= 


Personalities, 


MAcMauon’s daily programme: He rises 
at six o'clock throughout the year. When 
up, he rings for his valet, an old African 
soldier, who brings with him a cup of coffee. 
The Marchal shaves himself, and, after dress- 
ing, descends to his study, where he works 
until half-past eleven, except the days on which 
ministerial councils take place. At half past 
eleven he breakfasts with his family. After 
spending a few minutes with his wife and chil- 
dren, he returns to his study for another hour’s 
work, From one to three he receives the 
functionaries who wish to consult him. Some- 
times he receives a few visitors in the morning. 
Whenever it is possible, he takes a ride on 
horseback about three o’clock, visiting a camp 
or reviewing a regiment. Sometimes he goes 
onahunt. He returns at half past five and 
reads the newspapers. At dinner he again 
meets his family, and sometimes a few friends. 











...eMr. John A. Roebling, the engineer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, is a living martyr to his 
enterprise. He contracted the caisson disease 
when the caisson on the New York side wag 
beingsunk. Paralysis of the body and impair- 
ment of the nervous system resulted. When 
he was removed from Trenton to this city, last 
autumn, @ canal-boat and tug were used, as he 
could not endure the trip byrail. A few weeks 
ago he was taken to his home in Brooklyn. 
As he was going up the East River on a tug, he 
caught his first view of the completed towers 
and foot-bridge, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah! that’s 
just as I expected to see it!’ Some idea of 
the condition of things in a caisson may be de- 
rived from the faet that the density of the air 
is such as to make it impossible for a man to 
whistle. 


....Govs. Van Zandt, of Rhode Island, and 
Phelps of Missouri, are said to be the only 
graduates of Trinity College that have become 
governors. Both had hard work to get through 
college. Phelps had a commencement appoint- 
ment ; but it was revoked, and he didn’t get his 
degree till 10 or 12 years ago, though he was in 
the class of 82. Van Zandt graduated in 1857, 
was pepular among his classmates, and not 
overindustrious in his studies. It doesnot do 
to look too closely into the college records of 
eminent men. John Milton and James Russell 
Lowell, for instance, were both “ rusticated.” 


...-Frederick Tennyson is a Spiritualist, and 
thinks that ‘‘in London and elsewhere spirits 
are incarnated for periods varying from a quar- 
ter of an hour to three hours, and appear in the 
seance-rooms, in the midst of the assembled 
company, clothed in habiliments palpable and 
material.”’ They certainly don’t appear in any 
oiher way. 


...Senator Morton got home with his left 
arm paralyzed, and none but members of his 
family are allowed tosee him, Another ac- 
count says that ‘‘ it is nervous prostration from 
which he suffers, the result of indigestion and 
the fatigue of work and travel.’’ He is in 
pretty feeble health, anyway. 


....Mr. Tilden’s journeyings seem to be ben- 
eficial to the jaded statesman. In a private 
letter written to a friend in Albany he says 
that he has received much benefit from his 
Océan voyage, and that he looks and feels in 
better health than at any time within the past 
three or four years. 


..eeThe Shah of Persiais said to have left 
debts in all the capitals of Europe ; and some 
of.the Englishmen who filled orders had them 
left on their hands unpaid for, and can’t sell 
them to anybody else. 


.---The late Prof. Alpheus Benning Crosby, 
of Dartmouth and Bellevue Medical Colleges, 
was a skillful surgeon, a wonderfully courteous 
gentleman, and the best after-dinner speaker 
in New York. 


-.«-The Tichborne case cost the English 
Government the neat little sum of £60,- 
O74 198. 4d., or just about $300,000. Mean- 
while Sir Roger complains of his treatment in 
jah. 


...-Candidate F. W. M. Holliday, of Virginia, 
graduated from Yale College in 1847, along 
with Gratz Brown and ex Judge Barnard. 


....What is the matter with Sandringham ? 
Prince Albert Victor of Wales is just recovering 
from a seyere attack of typhoid fever. 





Missions, 


THE Presbyterian Church of Canada car- 
ries on missions among the Indians of the 
Northwest, in China, India, Trinidad, and the 
New Hebrides. In all these fields there has 
been much, the past year, to give encourage- 
ment to the Church, which is taking more 
interest in foreign missions and conttibuting 
more to carrythem on. The chief difficulty, it 
is stated, is to secure proper persons for the 
field. In China the mission is five years old. 
In this period 75 communicants have been re- 
ceived. Mr McKay, the missionary in charge, 
has 11 helpers and carries on a hospital at 
Tamsin, besides schools. He says, in revtewing 
the five years of his laborsin Northern For- 
mosa, he feels like shouting: ‘Glory to 
God!” When he landed in Formosa the gross+ 
est darkness and the most horrible cruelty 
prevailed. He began to preach in a horse- 
stable, and traveled through the interior, 
where he was followed by large and hostile 
crowds. His life was often in danger and he 
was greatly annoyed by the way in which his 
footsteps were dogged. But great changes 
have since occurred. ‘‘Last Friday,” he 
writes, “19 young men, all taught by my- 
self, met me in a comfortable house for 
examination. Eleven are helpers and eight are 
students. There are eleven chapels where the 
people can hear the Gospel preached morning 
and evening. There are over seventy names 
on the communion ro}l and no suspénsions. 
Hundreds attend the chapels and hundreds 
more hear the Gospel in the hospital. EI tray- 
eled barefooted over hills and mountains, under 
torrents of rain, to preach a crucified Saviour 
in every village in Northern Formosa, several 
times. To-day I find hundreds of friends 
wherever I go.”” Mr. MeKay’s health is fail- 
ing, and the Church wants to send two more 
missionaries to Formosa, but cannot get them. 
The Church sent two lady missionaries to India 
in 1874, and the Rev. James Douglas last year. 
Mr. Douglas has founded a mission at Indore. 
The Woman’s Society has appointed two ladies 
to join the force now in Indore. The work in 
Trinidad is among the ‘‘ Coolies,’”? who number 
about 30,000. There are 3 missionaries, and 
18 schools, with 572 scholars. Inthe New Heb- 
rides the Church has three missionaries. This 
mission is about thirty years old and two or 
three other Presbyterian churches have mis- 
sionaries on the island. Three of the islands 
are occupied by the Canadian missionaries. 





..-.Dr. Hyde, of Haverhill, Mass., went to the 
Sandwich Islands last spring, to assume the 
presidency of the Missionary Institute at 
Honolulu. He appears to have been favorably 
impressed with the religious condition of the 
people, who have been represented by prej- 
udiced critics as a drunken aud degraded race, 
for whom Christianity was doing very little. 
Dr. Hyde, after speaking of his friendly recep- 
tion, says: 

‘‘We can hardly think ef ourselves as in a 

place that fifty years ago was foul with the vices 
of heathenism. Such a collection of cultivated 
Christian people as constitute the society of the 
foreign residents of Honolulu it would be diffi- 
cult to find in any community of 30,000 people 
in the States. Itis strange how this high type 
of Christian civilization is found side by side 
with another civilization, in the homes and 
habits of a raee redeemed from the degrada- 
tion of heathenism, but not yet elevated in thie 
scale of intelligence and enterprise to such a 
standard of moral character, of commercial 
activity, and of social progress as one might 
expect to eee. There isso much of the outward 
form and appearancé, one cannot help wonder- 
ing and asking why this Christian civilization 
has not struck down deeper and reached up 
higher.’ 
He says of the annual meeting of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association that a native 
minister presided with great dignity, and the 
“proceedings were eharacterized by intelli- 
gence, quickness, and good feeling in the 
transaction of the business.’”” The recent de- 
velopment:of sugar-planting, which is bringing 
wealth to those engaged in it, tends to make 
the people neglectful of their own and others’ 
spiritual welfare ; but there is a strong mission- 
ary spirit among the natives. Nine persons 
have offered themselves for missionaries. 

“There is an evident revival of active inter- 

est in direct Christian effort for the Hawaiian 
people. Contributions have been made; by in- 
dividuals, churches, and associations, to fit and 
furnish rooms for the theological students. The 
Hawaiian Board has appropriated twenty-five 
dollars annually toward the support of, any 
student who may need assistance.’ 
He says the ministers and students he has met 
‘are in appearance fully up to the average of 
any equal number I have met in the States,” 
And it is among the ministers and in the 
churches that the best examples of character 
and life are to be found. 


--.. The Kah-chins of Upper Burmah, among 
whom the Americar. Baptists are about to open 
a mission, are a peculiar people, as we learn 
from a letter (published in The Baptist Mission- 
ary. Magazine). of Mr. Henry Soltan, of the 
China Inland Missiop, who spent six weeks 
among them. Hesays they are notraw say- 
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ages; but, with the exception of having no 
written language, they are as far advanced in 
civilization as the Burmans: 

“Nat worsbip is the only religion. Every 

sickness is caused by the nats, and they have, 
therefore, to be propitiated. Many times the 
question was asked me: ‘Has my daughter a 
natin hereye?’? ‘Isthe natin my stomach?” 
ete. The stethoscope was supposed to be an 
instrument for ascertaining whether there was 
a nat inside people or not.”’ 
They build their houses without windows, for 
fear the nats will come in. There are two 
doors, one of which is called the nat-door. 
Only the members of the household are al- 
lowed to use this door, because it is especially 
for the use of the house-nats. 

** Slewery exists and forms a regular branch 
of barter and trade; but you never find the 
slaves badly treated or uvhappy. Little boys 
and girls are sold at prices varying from twenty 
to one hundred rupées, and part ef the dowry 
paid for a wife is one or more slaves. The 
slayes are allowed to marry; but the children 
become the property of the master. . . 

‘© When a person is ill, the Doom-sa, or 
priest, is called in; and he has to announce 
what kind of spirit has entered the individual 
and requires to be appeased. He then states 
what offering sball be made; and, when the 
time of offering is fixed, he proceeds to kill the 
animal and gay over the prayers, also pouring 
water on the ground. Sometimes a buffalo or 
pig is killed, but generally a fowl.” 

-»»-It is evident that the missions of the 
American Board in Turkey are coming upon 
troublous times. The letters of the mission 
aries to The Missionary Herald show that their 
position is becoming more and more uncomfort- 
able and uncertain, Mr. Knapp writes from 
Bitlis, Eastern Turkey, that the Kurds are be- 
coming very bold. They have plundered sey- 
eral villages and caravans in the vicinity of 
Bitlis, and Mr, Knapp, as a measure of precau- 
tion, has been obliged to give up his horseback 
rides. He has pitched his tent on top of his 
house, and intends, he says, to stay and “‘ hold 
the fort.’? There is great consternation in the 
city, and a general raid by the Kurds, assisted 
by their Moslem sympathizers, is feared. Mr. 
Andrus writes from Mardin that the annual 
meeting was postponed on account of the un- 
certainty of affairs. He says the work of the 
mission will receive a considerable check in the 
sales of books and in contributions. Mr 
Hitcheock, of Constantinople, wrote July 5th 
that he had just returned from a trip to the 
region near Nicomedia. He says the people 
are ina state of terror on account of the Cir- 
eassians, who help themselves to whatever 
they want with great freedom. The govern- 
ment has no control over them. 


--»-Lhe Loyalty Islands have evidently be- 
eome a province of the Pope, in which Pro- 
testants and Protestant teaching are not to be 
allowed. The Islands passed under a French 
protectorate a few years ago, eince when 
Roman Catholic priests have felt it to be their 
duty and privilege to take possession and root 
out Protestantism. Protestant places of wor- 
ship have been seized and Protestants impris- 
oned and banished for refusing to accept Rom- 
avism. In some cases they have been threat- 
ened with death. Three Protestant chiefs are 
now in exile, and those who are under priestly 
influence ‘‘ fine their subjects if they trade with 
any one but the priests.”” Appeals have been 
taken to the resident governor of Caledonia; 
but in every instance he decides them against 
the Protestants and puts them under arrest. 
So it has now passed into a proverb-among the 
Protestants that ‘“‘to appeal means to be ar- 
rested.”? The French Government once inter- 
fered in favor of the Protestants: but its de- 
cisions have long since been set aside, and the 
great distance from the seat of power gives the 
Catholics abundant opportunity to oppress the 
Protestants. 


...-The Rev. J. Lambuth, of the Southern 
Methodist Mission in China, writes that the 
missionary women of China have formed an 


association, called the Women’s Missionary’ 


Association, the objects of which are to “ pro- 
mote among the members a mutual interest 
in missionary labors and to secure mutual help 
from a comparison of the various methods used 
and their results. It is thought that these ob- 
jects may be obtained by the semi-annual pub- 
lication of a magazine, containing one paper 
from each of the mission stations. It is pro- 
posed to have at each station a corresponding 
secretary, whose duty it will be to see that at 
least one paper from that station is prepared 
and forwarded foreach number of the mag- 
azine, to get as many subscribers as possible, 
and to send the amount of their subscription to 
the general secretary of the Association. This 
magazine will be entitled Woman's Work in 
China, and will contain 100 pages, the size of 
the Chinese Recorder, price 50 cents (Mex.) 
per annum.” 


....The secretaries of the American: Board 
announce that, although by severe economy 
the expenditures will be brought several thou- 
sand dollars below the amount appropriated 
for the year, the donations of the churches 
have fallen off so generally that at the end of 
eleven months there is a deficiency of $28,875. 





The Huntlay-schoot, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 24. 





PAUL AT CORINTH.—Acts xvm, 1—11. 





Notes.—‘‘ From Athens.”’—After laboring 
there unsuccessfully for about a fortnight, he 
probably left, somewhat discouraged. 
** Corinth.’’—Under the Romans the capital of 
the southern half of Greece, as Thessalonica 
was of the northern portion. It was a beautiful, 
populous, and immoral city, about 45 miles 
from Athens, whose position on the Corinthian 
and Saronie gulfs the scholar must examine 
on the map. ** A certain Jew named Aqui- 
la.’’—Not yet converted. * Claudius had 
commanded.” —Why we do not know. “of 
the same craft.””—Paul lived in Aquila’s house, 
and worked there, probably at the trade of 
tent-making. This trade may have been deter- 
mined by his birth in Cilicia, where the com- 
mon tent material, a coarse goat-hair cloth, 
was largely produced. All Jewish boys were 
required to learn some trade. * Persuaded.”” 
—Ratber, tried to persuade. “The Jews and 
the Greeks.’’—In the next verse we see that he 
afterward gave special labor to the Jews, prob- 
ably with much anxiety, as is indicated in 
I Cor. ii, 1—5. When they refused his message, 
he turned to the Gentiles. “* Blasphemed.”? 
—Reviled. “* Hard to the synagogue.’’—His 
name was Titus Justus. Not the Titus to whom 
the epistle was written. Paul entered bis 
house, not to live in it, but to hold his Chris- 
tian meetings there, close to the Jewish syna- 
gogue, which he had left. His location there 
kept the Jews in mind of him. ** Opispus.”’ 
—Contrary to his custom, Paul baptized Cris- 
pus.’’—I Cor, i, 14. 

Instruction.—One of the most important les- 
sons to be learned from this selection of -Scrip- 
ture is that labor is honorable. The Jews ex- 
pected even the wealthiest to teach their sons 
some manual art, It would be well now if 
every one learned some trade, so that even 
those who do not need to live by it now could 
have it as a resource in time of reverses. 
Manual labor is most honorable. Our Lord 
was a carpenter. The apostles were many of 
them fishermen. The Crown Prince of Ger- 
many has Jearned the trade of a bookbinder. 
It is farmers and mechanics and fishermen who 
are the real producers of the country and on 
whom its wealth depends. There is nothing 
more shameful than to be ashamed to be a 
worker, 

A workman in any sort of labor should work 
with his might, being diligent in business. 
Doubtless, Paul worked as faithfully at tent- 
making as he did at preaching. He did just as 
good work as he knew how, and.as much of it. 
He did not imagine that he made a gain if he 
could steal a minute or an hour to rest, nor 
that a holiday was a great privilege. The 
young, especially, need to be taught that, as 
apprentices or assistants in work, or in labor- 
ing for their parents, in the house or on the 
farm, they should always try to do the most 
they can; to be faithful ; not eye servants ; but 
should be ambitious to accomplish all they 
possibly can. This applies just the same to 
children whose work is to study. We often 
speak of children who are thus faithful as 
“likely” young people. We mean that they 
are the class who are likely to succeed in life. 





























They are promising. But the selfish, short- . 


sighted boy or girl who shirks his work, is 
very sure to make a shiftless, unsuccessful, 
worthless man or woman. 

In mission labor or in a poor community a 
preacher may properly support himself by his 


own manual laberin part. Paul did not gen-. 


erally do so; but he did in Corinth, for purely 
prudential reasons. But Paul, though he 
worked at his trade occasionally, was the best 
educated man among the apostles and the 
most influential. 

We should not despair of the conversion of 
the most uphopeful. Corinth was about the 
most immoral city in the world. Yet here 
Paul labored for eighteen months and here he 
founded a powerful church. So now the 
worst people, those not religiously inclined, 
are converted, and when converted make the 
most useful Christians. 

Even Paul at times felt almost discouraged, 
and needed a special revelation from God to 
strengthen him. But when he was discour- 
aged he did not stop working. The discour- 
agement was not deep; it did not undermine 
his confidence; and when he held on, under 
almost hopeless circumstances, then God gave 
him a vision of Jesus Christ to help him. It is 
not probable that any Christians now, even 
those who have the “‘ higher life,” are any more 
holy than Paul was. If they have more even 


serenity of spirit, it is because they are not, 


physically tempted by weakness as he was, and 
because their task is easier and their difficul- 
ties slighter. 

Let us, like Paul, never be weary in well- 
doing. Weshallreap, if wefaintnot. Weshall 
do good, if we trust in God and do our duty. 





The message to usis: Be not afraid. Hold not 
thypeace. God will givethe faithful Christian 
Sunday-school teacher “‘much people.” 








Tue Sunday-school superintendents of Edin- 
burgh petitioned the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
on the subject of the International Series of 
Lessons as follows : 

‘*(1.) Your petitioners feel deeply interested 
in the success which has attended the course 
of Sabbath-school lessons known as the ‘In- 
ternational Series,’ and which has for its 
object to secure the general adoption by all 
Evangelical churches of a uniform course of 
Bible lessons. (2.) Your petitioners humbly 
believe that there is no branch of the Church’s 
work in which a ‘combination of Church en- 
ergies,’ exerted through the medium of the 
press, can be more effectively applied for the 
common good than in the furtherance of sys- 
tematic biblical instruction in the Sabbath- 
school. (3.) Your petitioners believe that the 
extensive use, by all denominations, of the 
International Series of Sabbath-school Lessons 
in the United States of America, Canada, 
Great Britain, and Avstralia has already called 
forth a simultaneous concentration of thought, 
week by week, on the exposition for the young 
of the set portions of Scripture which is witb- 
out any parallel in the history of Sabbath- 
school instruction. (4.) Your petitioners un- 
derstand that the original committee which 
= the present series of International 

essons (a seven years’ course through the 

Scriptures, whereof 1877 is the fifth) will cease 
to exist in May of next year, when it will de- 
volve upon the churches interested in this 
movement to make provision, for a second 
series of International Lessons, by appointing 
delegates to a general committee for that pur- 
pose.”’ 
Dr, John Hall spoke warmly in favor of the 
international system ; but the Council did not 
see its way clear to take any definite action on 
the subject. 


...» The Evangelical Messenger cordially recog- 
bizes the agencyof the Sunday-school in the 
success of the Church of which it is the organ— 
the Evangelical Association. It says that 37 
years ago, when the Church had only 10,000 
members, a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose issuedsan-address;in which the Sunday- 
school was recoynized as “nurseries of the 
Church,’ where thousands of youthful minds 
receive the first impressions of the fear of God 
and religion, which generally strike deep roots 
and are not easily removed. The church now 
numbers over 100,000 members. 


‘How much the little Sunday-school nurse- 
ries contributed to this result of growth and in- 
crease who can tell? Certain are we that, if 
our preachers and people had been less dil- 
igent and earnest in Babbath-school work, our 
Chureb would be correspondingly smaller and 
weaker and the number of the saved in Heaven 
somewhat fewer. And we are equally con- 
fident that, if this work had been prosecuted 
with more general and hearty interest and 
vigor, there would be thousands more on the 
roll of this division of the grand army of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


....-Considerable attentlon was given by the 
great Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh to 
Sunday-schols and the training of the young 
Mr. John Burton, Belleville, Ontario, read a 
paper, in which he said: ‘‘ Sunday-schools should 
be made integral parts of the buildings of the 
Christian Church, and not, as they said in Can- 
ada, lean-tos. Presbyterians should be reminded 
that they should teach their children to rev- 
erence their Church and do nothing that would 
cut them astinder from the faith of their 
fathers. He thought they needed in their 
Sunday-school libraries books of a more 
healthy tone than they had at present. Those 
libraries were full of religious novels, which 
had not the merit of the pure article. ‘Ivan- 
hoe’ had a healthier tone than the stories, mul- 
tiplied ad nauseam, of angelic innocence, which 
sang hymns and died young.”’ 


.-.. What Sabbath-school teachers should be 
has been often enough described. But it does no 
harm to repeat the description, for the benefit 
of new teachers. According to Zhe Advance, 
“ punctuality, industry, gentleness, and cheer- 
fulness should characterize all instructors in 
the Sabbath-school. Regular to the moment, 
a Sabbath-school teacher should be at the head 
of his class; or, if prevented, then by a subsi- 
tute. That teacher has lost his or her power 
the moment impatience beclouds the brow or 
anger flushes the cheek. Sharp words blight 
and sting ; but ‘‘kind words never die.”? Gen- 
tleness is the greatest of all lion-tamers. The 
mild words of Abigail arrested David and his 
army, as they came down over the mountain, a 
very cataract of strength and fury.”’ 


.---On the vacation question The Sunday- 
school Times has this to say : 


‘One argument much used in favor of Sun- 
day-school vacations is that both teachers and 
scholars need a rest from the exhausting work 
of Bible study and class exercises, and that 
after an intermission of these all will come 
back tothem with new interest and power. We 
hope that the same argument will not be ap- 
ping (as it. might be, with like propriet 

amily worship and private devotions. ere 
are people who find these exercises a weariness 
to the flesh. Possibly they think that they would 
evjoy them the more if they intermitted them for 
aseason. There are some things in which a 
Christian ought never to take a vacation. 
Among these are private prayer, household 
worship, Bible-study, upright living, kindly, 
loving, Christ-like speaking and doing.” 





School and College, 


THE authorities of Fisk University have be- 
gun the erection of a new building, to be named 
the Livingstone Missionary Hall. This build- 
ing will cost about $50,000, and over $20,000 of 
this sum has been contributed by friends of 
Africa in Great Britain and Holland. Ground 
was broken March 28th, 1877. The work of ex- 
cavation for the foundations is already well 
advanced, and it is hoped that the building will 
be ready for occupation by September, 1878. 
Besides meeting the wants of the institution for 
an additional building, it will furnish facilities 
for putting in operation a long-cherished plan, 
the establishment of a special missionary 
training course. This will oceupy three years 
and is to be inaugurated the coming year. 
Students in this course, in addition to theol- 
ogy and such school studies as may be 
adapted to their needs, will be instructed in 
such practical matters as may be necessary to 
fit them to become missionaries to Africa. 





.... The Syracuse University is going to opena 
department of music, with a four years’ course, 
Candidates will be expected to have studied 
music two years. Instruction will be given on 
the piano, violin, and organ, and in orchestral 
practice ; and in the vocal department the cur- 
riculum will be a fall one. The history and 
theory of music will be studied. Accessory 
branches are physics; physiology ; elocution ; 
rhetoric ; English literature; the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages; ancient, medieval, 
and modern history and the history of civili- 
zation; the science of esthetics and the gen- 
eral history of the fine arts. Prof. William 
Schultze will be chief instructor. 


....The bishops of Michigan, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Colorado, Wisconsin, Western 
Michigan, Illinois, and Fond du Lac have 
adopted Racine College as the collegiate insti- 
tution of their respective dioceses, and for this 
purpose they are trustees and visitors of the 
College. The statutes of the College give to the 
bishops of the board of trustees: 1. The 
presidency of the board according to seniority. 
2. In a case of vacancy the nomination of the 
warden of the College. 3. A veto power over 
the regulations in regard to the worship of the 
Collegiate Church. 4. A visitational power, 
with provision for an annual visitation. 


....The laboratories for women, which were 
established six months ago at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, are said to be 
successful. Some of the pupils are fitting 
themselves to teach. Two have made special 
study of some subject, for the purpose of as- 
sisting their husbands in business; others 
take the course as a part of their education, 
without definite plans for applying their know- 
ledge ; and others take some subject that will 
enable them to make collections at home. 


....Ground has been broken for the new 
chemical building of the Lilimois Industrial 
University. The state appropriation is $40,- 
000. It isto be four stories in hight, 124 feet 
long, and 74 feet wide, and will include five 
laboratories, besides a furnace, assay-room, 
lecture-rooms, museum, etc. 


....Mr. Henry Carrington Bolton, of Colum- 
bia College, has been elected Scoville professor 
of chemistry and natural science at Trinity 
College. President Pynchon, after having held 
tbis chair for twenty-three years, now becomes 
Hobart professor of ethics and metaphysics 
and will be given an assistant. 


....A new building has just been erected in 
connection with the Industrial School at Hallo- 
well, Me. It is 18x36 feet and two stories 
high. The lower story will be used as a stable, 
and the upper story as a playroom for the little 
girls. 


....At the Southern University, at Greens- 
boro, Ala., the course of study covers a com- 
plete classical and scientific education. One 
hundred and twenty-one students were in at- 
tendance last year. 


....At Oberlin some students get through 
the year without spending over$150. Twenty- 
seven dollars a year is the cost of tuition, in- 
cidentals, and library fees in even the highest 
departments. Board and rooms in the town 
are also cheap. 


...-Prof. E. H. Palmer, of Oxford University, 
is of the opinion that classics and mathematics 
have proved the best staple for the highest 
English education. 


....The University of South Carolina, which 
was recently closed by the trustees, will prob- 
ably be reopened some time next year. 


....Drury College, Springfield, Mo., had 303 
students in attendance last year, counting all 
the departments. 

....Eminence College, Eminence, Ky., had 
148 students last year, of whom 78 were males 
and 70 females, 


...-Mr. D. D. Patten has declined a re-elec- 
tion as principal of the Portland High School.’ 
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Pebbles. 


AN unpaid-for yacht is now politely termed 
a floating debt. 


....A Kentucky paper speaks of a gentle- 
man who “ was bitten by a mad dog a few days 
ago; but shows no signs of madness more 
than usual.’’ 


.... Turkish General to Turkish Colonel: ‘‘Col- 
onel, the day after to-morrow is pay-day. You 
will take care that to-morrow we have a Warm 
engagement.”’ 





...** Maria,” said a pious husband, “them 
wicked Smiths are allowing their children to 
playin the yard on Sunday, To-morrow Vl 
set the dog on their chickens.” 


....A Scotch baronet’s butler gave up bis 
place because his lordship’s Wife was always 
scolding bim. ‘“ Ah!” his master exclaimed, 
“* ye’ve little to complain 0’. Ye may be thank- 
fu’ ye’re no married to her.” 


....A Frenchman engaged in studying the 
English language declares that, inasmuch as a 
number of cows are called cattle, why a num- 
ber of cats are not called cowtle is a thing 
that he can’t understand. 


....‘* Well, Mr. Sniffies, have you posted the 
ledger?” asked an employer of a new clerk. 
“Yes, sir,’ said Sniffles. “I’ve posted the 
ledger; but it was too big to go inthe letter- 
box, so I had to take it inside.” 


dea Customer (to a vender of watermelons): 
‘‘Tsn’t that a large price fora watermelon ?”’ 
Vender: ** You wouldn’t think so, mister, ef 
you’d sot on top of a fence with a shot-gun 
every night for three weeks a-watching the 
pateh.”’ 


....A father, while hoeing in his garden, the 
other morning, drilled his little boy at spelling 
cucumber. C-u-cu-c-u-m-cum-b-e-r-ber was 
many times repeated. ‘‘ Now” says the father, 
‘*9o print it on the blackboard.””? C-u-q c-u-m- 
b-e-r, was the result. 


....A tourist, in search of natural curiosities, 
coming to a small stream, looked over his 
memorandum, and asked a Dutchman near by 
if ‘‘this was Alder Creek.” “ Yaw,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Dis vas all der creek vas [I knows 
about yust round here.”’ 


....' Why did you name that old horse Na- 
poleon ?” asked a gentleman of a Negro, whose 
horse was almost reduced to a _ skeleton. 
‘‘ Why, Marse, you see it’s caze the bony part 
is so strong in him,’’ was the reply. 


....A pewly-married man was directed by 
his wife to order some yeast, and, not having a 
very well-defined idea of the article, he told the 
baker to send up ten shillings’ worth. At nine 
o’clock next morning three men might have 
been seen tugging a cask of yeast up the front 
steps of that man’s house. 


....An elderly darkey was inquiring of a 
policeman if he knew anything of bis son Pete. 
The policeman replied that there was a yousg 
darkey in the lock-up for breaking up a prayer- 
meeting with an ax-handle. ‘“ Dat’s him!” 
exclaimed the overjoyed parent, ‘* Told me he 
was gwine to ’muse hisself.”’ 


..--A poor tailor, dunning for an old debt, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Dear Jim: This little ac- 
count has been standing for seven years, and I 
thiok itis high time it was paid.” To which Jim 
replied, on the same sheet of paper, while the 
boy was waiting: ‘‘ Dear Sam: I don’t. And 
may a difference of opinion never alter friend- 
ship.” 


..-“* Did you say I was the biggest liar you 
ever knew ?”’ fiercely asked a ruffian of a coun- 
sel who had been skinning him in his address 
to the jury. ‘‘ Yes, I did,’’ replied the coun- 
sel. And the crowd eagerly watched for the ex- 
pected fight. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the ruffian, 
“all ’ve got to say is that you couldn’t never 
knowed my brother Jim.” 


.-.- Two law students, on a certain Sabbath, 
strayed into the church, where they were 
strangers. They walked the whole length to 
the pulpit, and not a single pew was opened 
nor a single seat offered them. With quiet 
dignity they turned, marched out again, went 
about a mile to the school, and then, returning 
with chairs, made their appearance in the aisle. 
They had no trouble after that in finding open 
doors in that church. 


.-.-Old Pumicks, intent on some fun, one day 
Accosted a Jew whom he met by the way ; 
And, although old Pumicks was mighty in 


wit, 

The Jew got the best of the joke, you'll 
admit. 

“Dear Jew, do you know that in France 
they’re inclined 

To hang every jackass and Jew they can 
find ?”” 

“Indeed!” said the Jew, with a quizzical 
stare. 


“ How fortunate ’tis you and I are not there.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAKER, J. 8., D.D., Quitman, Ga., is dead. 


BURROWS, A. 8., formerly a Methodist local 
preacher, ord. at Greenpoint, N. Y. He 
accepts call to Wethersfield, Conn. 

COLBY, i Strykersville, removes to Buf- 

o, N. Y. 

DAVIS, I. F., ord. at Wichita, Kansas. 

DURKEE, J. A., Paradise, N. 8., removes to 
Guelph, Canada. 

HANSE, H. L., ord. at Minneapolis, Minn. 

LAWTON, W., ord. at Mount Holly, Vt. 

LOVETT, E. H., ord. at Tylerville, N. Y. 

OWEN, A., D.D., Detroit, Mich., socente call 
to University Piace ch., Chicago, Ill. 

SHAFF, J. B., Anoka, Minn., resigns. 

SNOW, T.8., South Amboy, N. J, resigns, on 
account of failing health. 

STEELE, L. R., ord. at Pleasant Grove, Penn. 
TATE, HENRY WILBERFORCE, Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst. at Suncook, N, H. 

TILLEY, R 8., Nobleboro, Me. resigns. 

WILLIAMS, F. M., ord. at St. Charles, Ill., 
Aug. 2d. 

ba as JOHN, Chicago, Ill., settles at Blair, 

eb. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BOUTON, Nartuaniet, D. D., resigns his posi- 
baer on board of trustees Dartmouth Col- 
ege. 

CARRUTHERS, J. J., D. D., closed his pas- 
torate at Portland, Me., Aug. 12tb. 

DEXTER, G. M., removes from Dixon to Pa- 
checo, Cal. 

EMMONS, A. B., Jamaica, Vt., engages to sup- 
ply Oxford, Mass., a year. 

FISK, P. B., Soringfield, Vt., accepts call to 
Lake City, Minn. 

FULLER, J. K., called to Bakersfield, Vt. 

GAGE, W. L., Hartford, Conn., supplies Dr. 
Stone’s ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

HINCKS, Joun 4., Bridgeport, Conn., called 
to Bethany ch., Montpetier, Vt. 

HITCHCOCK, H. C., accepts call to Hanover- 
street ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

McCULLOCH, Oscar C., Sheboygan, Wis., de- 
rg call to Plymouth ch., Indianapolis, 

nd. 

NOYES, Daniezt P., Byfield, called to Wilming- 
ton, Mass. 

OTTMAN, H. A., Cummington, Mass., called 
to Northfield, Mass. 

PEASE, Anson G., Rutland, Vt., died recent- 
ly, aged 66. 

SLACK, H. L., Yale Sem., accepts call to Ches- 
ter, Vt. 

TILTON, Georce H., closes his labors at 
Wolfboro, N. H. 


WALLACE, G. W., D. D., Manchester, sup- 
plies East Derry, N. H. 


LUTHERAN. 
DELO, R. F., removes to Springfield, Ohio. 
LINSZ, A., declines call to Oswego, N. Y. 


LONG, H. F., Arendtsville, accepts call to 
Pine Grove, Penn. 


McLAUGHLIN, ALeEx., accepts call to Three 
Rivers Mission, Mich. 


MEISNER, J. M., Punxatawney, Penn., called 
to Anna, Ohio. | 

STULTZ, B. F., Albion, Ind., called to Melanc- 
thon charge, Mich. 

VOEGELE, H., inst. at Greenfield, Ohio. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


COOPER, M. M., removes from Baldwin to 
Red Bud, Ill. 


GOODALE, A. B., Cedar Falls, accepts call to 
Wyoming, Iowa. 


HURD, E. L., D.D., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
elected professor of theology in Blackburn 
University, Carlinsville, Ill. 


McGREGOR, W., settles at Dearborn, Mich. 
— HENRY, Hillsdale, supplies Clayton, 
ich. 


NOBLE, Joun, takes charge of the church at 
Wilkesville, Mo. 


inst. at Chillicothe, Mo. 

ROSE, ARTHUR, Princeville, Ill., dismissed. 

STEVENS, L. M., takes charge of the ch. at 
Constantine, Mich. 

WATSON, R. A., removes from Shreve, O., to 
Sbirleysburg, Penn. 


WRIGHT. O. W., ord. as evangelist by presby- 
tery, Emporia, Aug. 4th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BERGHAUS, V. H., Doylestown, Penn., re- 
turns from Europe. 


COLEMAN, Joun, declines call to Church of 
the Ascension, Greenpoint, N. Y. 


GILLIAM, E. W., takes charge of the work at 
Clinton, N. C. 


HILTON, C. W., Donaldsonville, La., resigns. 


HUTCHESON, J. T., accepts call to Cleburne, 
Texas. 


POTTER, Joun F., Canterbury, N. Y., resigns. 


REDINGER, HEnry, ord. priest at Glen Cove, 
Long Island. 


STEVENS, C. Extts, ord. priest at Glen Cove, 
Long Island. 


STEVENS, J. Mixton, ord. priest at Glen Cove, 
Long Island. ‘ 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 


GILLESPIE, W. J., Sparta, Ill., accepts call to 
Charles-st. ch., New York City. 


JOHNSTON, W.«., inst. at Amity, Neb. 
cm conn L. N., accepts call to Kirkwood, 


MARTIN, J. 8., called to Cherry Fork, 0. 


SCOTT, J. P., D. D., Monmouth, Ill, died 
recently, aged 70. 





VINCENT, G. C., D.D., Brookville, Penn., re- 
signs. 


. 
PIERCE, Joun O., ord. at South Salem, and 





Literature, 


The prompt mention im our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recewed, The incverests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





COMPLETION OF ADAMS’S DIARY.* 


THE publication of the Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams has been brought to a close 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., with the publi- 
cation of the twelfth volume, which is just 
issued. It was at first intended to have 
thirteen or more; but twelve seemed a good 
number to stop at, and, as the work at retail 
already costs sixty dollars, a further con- 
tinuation would be quite a tax on the 
pockets of subscribers, who began without 
knowing how many volumes they would be 
expected to buy. But, as the work has a 
standard value, and a mercantile one also, 
being produced in handsome style, from 
type which has been distributed, its buyers 
will not be apttogrumble. The publishers 
are already unable, we believe, to supply 
one or two of the earlier volumes. The 
publication has occupied nearly four years. 
The completed work is a great storehouse 
of political information, of course, with 
some rubbish thrown in, but with a large 
amount of otherwise perishable inform- 
ation. How in the world Mr. Adams, a 
busy official for most of his life, had the 
perseverance to continue so voluminous a 
record we do not see. Vanity does not ap- 
pear to have been the inspiring cause; buta 
mere sense of duty to ‘“‘keep adiary” through. 
life, just as every school-girl begins to do 
the first of January, repenting in a fort- 
night. Mr. Adams did not repent, and the 
only gaps in his diary are those caused by 
absolute inability to keep up. Unluckily, 
these gaps come in at specially important 
periods; but they are not frequent. The 
editor, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, seems 
to have printed everything he could, and to 
have determined to err on the side of vo- 
luminousness rather than of exclusiveness, 
Personal comments are given freely, and 
are naturally the most interesting things in 
the book—more so even than Mr. Adams’s 
own portraiture of himself; for his was 
already a pretty well-known figure in 
American political history. The episodes 
in his life and the elements which formed 
his character were already familiar. But 
the diary is, of course, full of side-lights 
and minor touches, which go to make us 
better acquainted with the ‘‘old man elo- 
quent,” and his contemporaries, and with 
the forces which operated in the political 
and social history of the long period of 
time during which he lived. Onthe whole, 
we cannot help seeing more clearly than ever 
that John Quincy Adams was a thoroughly 
individual character. Others might be 
minister to England, senator, treaty-maker, 
secretary of state, president; but seldom 
has a high public official had so few per- 
sonal enemies, notwithstanding his inde- 
pendent and obstinate disposition. As for 
his reputation for honesty, it has always 
been immaculate; while only Jefferson, of 
all the presidents, has equaled him in 
general culture. Mr. Adams’s opinions of 
his contemporaries must be taken with 
considerable salt; for he was unwarrantably 
fierce and bitter in his prejudices, and was 
unable to accord to his opponents credit 
for such honesty as they willingly admitted 
he himself had. This was certainly a great 
blemish in his character. At this late day 
it seems almost impossible to understand 
the bitterness of old-fashioned political 
campaigning. In these days we have 
nothing to compare with it, and the laudator 
temporis acti has but to turn to a record like 
this in order to see the improvement. 


*MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, comprising 
portions of his Diary from 17% to 1848. Edited by 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. Vol. XII. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIES. 


THE religious quarterlies always come in 
late; but this time we are also late in 
noticing them, and shall content ourselves 
with a word of mention of a few prineipal 
articles. The New Englander contains an 
article by Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of 
Amherst, showing why scholars and litera- 
ry men live longer than other folks. Dr. 
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Alexander Battray, of San Francisco, sum 
marizes the Bible’s hygienic directions. 
President Magoun, of Iowa College, clearly 
shows, in opposition to President Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins, that all our leading 
colleges have been children of the Church, 
rather than of the state.. In the critical 
department Chauncey Wright’s posthumous 
volume of ‘‘ Philosophical Discussions” 
receives an able and judicious notice. The 
reviewer says: 

“‘That the genesis of self-consciousness 
from brute intellectualism and of brute 
thinking from inorganic tendencies should 
be soberly defended by strong-headed 
thinkers like Mr. Chauncey Wright, and 
endorsed by so cultivated a critic as Mr. C. 
E. Norton, is one of the philosophic 
miracles of the times, which we should 
have said could not possibly have occurred, 
were the evidence of experience not deci- 
sive and that of testimony so unshaken. 
We are forced to conclude, from this and 
other examples, that the materialistic 
atheism of our times is not exempt from 
the confidences and credulities of its sister 
theologies.” 

In The Congregational Quarterly, Dr. 
I. N. Tarbox furnishes a memoir of the 
late Dr. Selah B. Treat, which is accom- 
panied by a fine portrait. We have already 
noticed those parts of the number referring 
to our article on ‘‘ Fellowship Lines,” and 
to Mr. Gladden’s review of Joseph Cook. 
In the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review Prof. F. A. Paley, of the Kensing- 
ton (Eng.) University, reviews Wood’s 
‘* Discoveries at Ephesus.” A long notice 
of Trumbull’s ‘‘ Blue Laws of Connecti- 
cut,” by Dr. Gilmary Shea, is much fairer 
than a recent review in The Churchman, 
But Dr. Shea is not enamored of the 
Connecticut of the seventeenth century: 








“Taking the whole subject together, we 
cannot praise Connecticut legislation, as a 
whole, either in view of English or Colonial 
law or on its own merits. Shown at its 
best by Mr. Trumbull, it was narrow, 
exclusive, tyrannical, based on no sound 
views of human nature or Christianity. 
There was nothing in its oligarchic principle 
that was truly republican; nothing to mold 
a people for a great commonwealth. New 
England has become what she is not by 
such laws, but in spite of them; by the 
assertion, to a greater or less extent, of the 
real manhood of her people.” 


A violently partisan review of Secretary 
Thompson’s ‘‘Papacy and the Civil 
Power” is by 8S. B. A. Harper. The best 
way for the Roman Catholics would be to 
answer the book, instead of making faces at 
it. The Universalist Quarterly contains 
the address delivered before the last divinity 
class at Tufts College, by the Rev. A. D. 
Mayo (Unitarian), of Springfield. He says 
the Universalists are becoming more Ortho- 
dox, and the Unitarians rather less so. 
Liberal Christianity, he thinks, will be the 
American religion of thefuture; but ‘‘ Free 
Religion” must be shown to the door. 





‘The result of Free Religion on the 
Liberal Christian Church is too open to 
require explanation. Wherever it goes it 
crumbles in pieces all church life, like 
brittle stone ground in an iron hand... . 
How many a historic church in New En- 
gland has been so ravaged by this spirit of 
creedless disorganization that it lingers 
to-day the pale ghost of its old self, every 
year weaker for all Christian uses, living 
chiefly as a head-center for the amusement 
of a crowd of exclusive and skeptical 
young people, whose idea of a minister 
seems to be fatally mixed up with the 
fugleman of a club and the major-domo of 
a ‘sacred’ hotel. How long such a tenden- 
cy can keep itself out of chaos remains to 
be seen.” 


‘He also wants a more definite organi- 
zation. 


‘“*This church must have a polity. It 
cannot be a spiritual restaurant, with its 
endless clatter of thronging guests and 
convivial cheer; but must be a veritable 
home, with metes and bounds, guarded by 
a spiritual vigilance that can assure the 
inmates of peace and fit opportunity for 
the study and growth in Christ. There 
must be a rule of the house for every 
family and a discipline for every church, 
or there can be no home for body or 
soul. . . . To accuse the Liberal 
Christian Church of bigotry, because it 
refuses to make itself a forum for an end- 
less religious debate that never comes to a 
vote, ora place where students of ‘ scientific 
religion’ may be supported as public 
teachers, while wrestling with atheism and 
all manner of Boye in their study, is 
simply puerile. No church so doing can 
have a deep life in itself or strike any deep 
roots in the community.” 


— —Prof. Andrew Ten Brook, in The 





Baptist Quarterly, has a careful essay 
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showing how the world is being improved 
and Christianized. ‘Mohammed and his 
Religion” is by Prof. Enoch Pond, of 
Bangor Seminary. The Mercersburg 
Review contains a High Church article on 
confirmation in the Reformed Church, by 
Prof. J. H. Dubbs, who says: “ We do not 
hold that confirmation is a sacrament, in 
the accepted sense of the word. Itisrather 
the crown and completion of the sacrament 
of baptism. But, surely, we can say, with 
Ebrard, that ‘it is a mystic, sacramental 
act’; or, with Melancthon, when speaking of 
ordination, that ‘it partakes of the charac- 
ter and qualities ofa sacrament.’ Itsprings 
out of baptism, and we cannot dispense 
with it without mutilating the sacrament. 
The Reformed Church is, therefore, fully 
justified not only in refusing to regard 
confirmation as an empty ceremony, but-in 
considering it a precious treasure, to be care- 
fully guarded and safely transmitted to sub- 
sequent generations.” The Bibliotheca 
Sacra has some valuable articles. Among 
them we cannot include one on the “ Light ” 
and ‘‘Day”’ of the Genesis cosmogony, by 
the Rev. Samuel Hopkins. Prof. R. D. C. 
Robbins gives a good paper on ‘‘ Cotton 
Mather and the Witchcraft Delusion,” in 
which the old Puritan is shown not to have 
been a sinner above other men of his time. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson’s ‘Notes on 
Egyptology” give an abstract of Dr. 
Brugsch’s ‘‘ History of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs,” a part of which we shall trans- 
fer to our column of ‘‘ Biblical Research.” 
A translation from the German of Prof. 
Lagarde, the admirable Oriental scholar, 
n ‘‘ Assyriology,” is well worth reading, 
and brings out the greatest difficulty which 
this branch of research bas suffered from— 
namely, that few, if any, well-trained 
orientalists have given any attention to it. 
But this is not at all to the discredit of 
other men, like George Smith, who have 
entered the field which those to whom 
it properly belonged refused to enter} 
In The American Church Review Rev. 
Dr. John H. Egar argues in favor of giving 
every bishop a cathedral for his headquar- 
ters. The editor’s article on the General 
Convention to be held in Boston, next Octo- 
ber, condemns the proposed election of 
suffragan and rac* bishops; favors provin- 
cial synods; opposes the establishment of 
an order of deaconesses, preferring to leave 
the question to the several bishops: sug- 
gests a canon disciplining divorced com- 
municants who marry again; and deprecates 
legislation for shortened services or altera- 
tions in the Prayer-book. As for the change 
of the name of the Church, there is this safe 
observation: ‘‘ We hope the subject will be 
brought before the Convention. We also 
hope no definite action will this year be 
taken upon it.” This reminds us of the re- 
mark of the cautious deacon to his Sunday 
school class: ‘‘ My young Christian friends, 
this is a difficult passage. Let us look the dif- 
ficulty boldly in the face and pass on.” 
There is no more useful article in The Pres- 
byterian Quarterly than Dr. Atwater’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ The Higher Life and Chris- 
tian Perfection.” This doctrine is, suc- 
cinctly, that sinless perfection is attainable 
and is actually attained; that itis gained 
instantaneously by an act of faith, which 
appropriates Christ for immediate and en- 
tire sanctification, as well as justification, and 
not through any process of gradual growth; 
that it is attended by unclouded peace, joy, 
and hope. Dr. Atwater finds the chief evil 
connected with the theory to lie in the fact 
that, these believers in their own holiness 
not being holy, their faults have to be ele- 
vated by them into virtues, or, at least, to be 
regarded as without blame, which is An- 
tinomianism. The devotee of the doctrine 
believes himself holy when he is not. He 
ceases to struggle for holiness. He has no 
patience with any expression of imperfec- 
tion or confession of shortcoming. He 
becomes pharisaical and uncharitable, and 
there is great danger of running into licen- 
tiousness. On this latter point Dr. At- 
water says: ‘‘ Nor do we think it wrong or 
uncharitable, in this connection, to refer to 
the career of Mr. Pearsall Smith, who has 
been so conspicuous in Higber Life leader- 
ship.” ‘‘ Total Depravity ” is the title of a 
paper by Dr. Henry A. Nelson. He uses the 
term in a modified sense, and says that ‘‘not 
every movement of unregenerate human 
nature is per se sinful. A man, according to 
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this writer, may do virtuous deeds even 
when not “ina sdundly virtuous state.” The 
‘governing motive” may be wrong, while 
some actions are right. Whether total de- 
pravity should be preached under that name 
is a question which the writer declines to 
answer categorically. Perhaps the most 
striking paper is the criticism of the action 
‘of the General Assembly in the Sewickley 
Church case. It is substantially a defense 
of the church against the action of the As- 
sembly, urging more caution in deliver- 
ances on the Sunday question. The proof- 
reading, especially in Greek and Latin, is 
very bad.———The Methodist Quarterly we 
have reviewed at length aJready, so far as 
regards Mr. Atkinson’s paper in reply to 
THE INDEPENDENT. An article on ‘‘ Holi- 
ness,” by Dr. J. O. A. Clark, appears to 
agree substantially with the conclusions of 
Dr. Atwater, in his discussion above re- 
ferred to. The editorial departments are 
varied and of rare excellence. Weare sur- 
prised, however, to see that the editor im- 
agines that if the center of the earth is not 
molten the nebular hypothesis must be 
given up. 








JaMES R. Oscoop & Co., having published 
the tirst volume of Lange’s *‘ History of Ma- 


terialism,” in their ‘‘English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library,’’ do not follow it up im- 
mediately with the remaining issues, but pow 
publish, as the second issue and fourth vol- 
ume in the series, Edith Simcox’s Natural Law. 
Miss Simcox is a sister of G. A. Simcox, the 
art critic, and, like her brother, is a frequent 
contributor to the various London periodicals. 
She is a writer of ability aud evidently a care- 
ful student. The present work is thoroughly 
materialistic in tone, discards the ivtuitive 
theory of morals entirely, and argues that all 
our ideas of right and wrong do not come from 
God—indeed, bave noconnection with any idea 
of his existence—but are purely the results of 
natural processes. The book is not violently 
hostile to Christianity, for some Christians 
agree with Miss Simcox in her philosophy. But 
she rambles off into political economy, and 
finally is brought to face the question of immor- 
tality, in which she indifferently disbelieves, 
but wouldn’t particularly care if it were true. 
One of her whimsical notions is found iu a 
suggestion that,if we all become good here, we 
should hate to leave the world for Heaven. 
But she elsewhere intimates that there is no 
particular danger at present. ‘‘Heaven and 
Hell are names or visions; the earth is ours; 
here a Hell of sensuality and hardened cruelty, 
there a Heaven of love and beauty and wisdom, 
with a tender smile upon her gracious lips and 
yearning prophecy in the melting depths of 
her unfathomable eyes.” There is a woman’s 
heart in this, so we are pot surprised that Miss 
Simcox concludes that ‘“‘the world does not 
appear to be under the government of a bad 
God,”’ and rejects Schopenhauer, Repan, and 
company. ‘‘There are,’’ste says, * scientific 
bats, who, in the name of truth, banish love 
and beauty from their lives because they can- 
not be prepared for the microscope.”’ Tacitly, 
Miss Simcox admits the existence of a God; 


| but on this question of God and immortality 


she is, in common with her school, very non- 
committal. The style of the book is very 
pleasant. 


..dules Michelet’s Bible of Humanity, one 
of his Jater works, has been translated into En- 
glish by Vincenzo Calfa, and is published in 
this country by J. W. Bouton. The preface 
calls the work ‘a large epic in prose,” and 
says that its author ‘“‘sings the evolution 
of mankind.” But it treats the book with im- 
partiality. ‘‘ There is no doubt that he throws 
brilliant glimpses of light on the long course of 
events and periods which be unfolds; but, at 
the same time, he carries away the reader with 
such rapid flights of imagination as almost to 
make him giddy.’’ Michelet’s own idea was 
not to make a general history of religions ; but 
a running record of the progress of mankind, 
Notwithstanding the occasional brilliancy one 
always finds in Micbelet, we do not see how the 
book has much value. It is written in the 
hysterical style so many Frenchmen adopt, and 
with that puerile narrowness of prejudice which 
fancies itself omniscient. A dozen pages or a 
chapter or two may be read without wearivess ; 
but the mannerism becomes very monotonous 
when prolonged through 332 octavo pages. 
The infidelity of the book is undisguised. 
Michelet cannot conceal his astonishment at 
the suceess the Christian Bible has had. To 
his mind, the Avesta is much superior. The 
Old Testament is “dry and constrained,” 
though Michelet confesses that he does rather 
‘like the Song of Solomon, viewed as ‘*‘ an inco- 
herent collection of love songs.”? The Book 
of Esther he kindly calls ‘‘a well-combined 
and very expressive novel.’’ It is not necessary 
to eull other expressions of the sort in order to 
show what effect the book will have upon the 





person who has the faintest respect for Chris- 
tianity. 


.-Mr. Charles M. Green, 18 Jacob St., New 
York, publishes in a neat pamphlet, price 10 
cents, a lecture by Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn, on Thomas Paine and the method and 
value of his religious teachings. Mr. Chadwick, 
with his liberal views, of course sympathizes 
with Paine’s efforts toward emancipation from 
orthodoxy and honors him as a great political 
power. But he thinks Paine behind the times 
and not particularly worth study by modern 
free-thinkers. ‘There is but small excuse for 
reading Paine, save as ove is a student of 
opinions ; what the Bible is not being set forth 
elsewhere so much more carefully, and what it 
is with infinite superiority.’’ Paine was hon- 
est, earnest, and moral, says Mr. Chadwick. But 
he was also ‘‘a man of doubtful antecedents ; 
without natural refinement or acquired ; acoarse 
man in a coarse age ; without a spark of poetry 
or imagination ; fetching his pump sometimes 
with dirty water; too fond of making ridicule 
the test of truth, and using it upon uvsavory 
material’? Mr. Chadwick also severely con- 
demns Puine’s vulgar charges of immorality 
against the Bible, saying that they ‘fly back 
into the writer’s face and braud it with dis- 
honor.’”’ Altogether, the lecture is well worth 
reading. 


.. The supply of New American novels, we 
are glad to cay, continues to be large, although 
we may look for its decline with the death of 
the summer. That Husband of Mine, issued 
by Lee & Shepard, in a quaint and attractive 
binding, is an account of the haps and mishaps 
of a ‘merry, careless, tactless, dear old fel- 
low,’”’ told by the botbered but affectionate 
wife ina way which many a married couple 
will recognize as natural. The style is as jolly 
and lively as need be, with just a soupcon of 
slang. There are 227 clearly printed pages, and 
the book can be read through during a railway 
journey of moderate length, or will be found 
an amusing companion for an afternoon under 
the trees, when the wife swings in a hammock 
and ‘that husband of mine ”’ is at his desk in 
town, 


..At Swords’ Points (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.), by Edward A. Thomas, has a crefully 
constructed plot, and the stery is told in a 
straightforward and methodical manner, which 
shows that tke euthor thorougbly prepared his 
ground before he began. The story turns upon 
tbe rivalries of two lawyers in an Illinois town, 
ard the description of their doings is supple- 
mented by accounts of the purts played iu the 
drama by a womanly young girl and a wife 
whose husband is murdered. The murderer 
gets off at his triel, and is tinally lynched ; the 
account of which performance, we are sorry to 
say, is put in such a manner as to justify the 
action in the reader's mind. 


.. The Unitarian Review for August is an 
unusually good number. ‘ Arnold of Rugby” 
is by Edwin D. Mead; **Our Bedouins—what 
can we do with them?’ a discussion of the 
Indian question, by Rev. Grindall Reynolds ; 
and “Is it worth while to go to Church?” an 
admirable sermon by Rey. Griudall Reynolds. 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody continues her 
reminiscences of Dr. Channicg. 


«-- The Chautauqua Girls at Home (D. Lo- 
throp & Co.), by ‘ Pansy,” is a sequel to “ Four 
Girls at Chautauqua ’’ and tells how the four 
settled into the religious duties of every-day 
life. It has much of the interest of a mere 
story, but is wholly devoted to the inculcation 
of moral lessons. 


Until the Day Break (Porter & Coates), by 
Mrs. J. M. D. Barilett, is en unpleasant story, 
detailing the doings of a commonplace sort of 
a villain, who finally commits suicide, leaving 
everybody else to be as happy as may be. 


..The Johnson Manor, by James Kent (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), is a story of average merit, 
treating of scenes and events in the Mohawk 
Valley, und giving incidents and stories that 
profess to be traditioral iv that region. 


...My Three Conversations with Miss Chester 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a decidedly interesting 
and upnhackneyed love-story by Frederick B. 
Perkins. For its shape and in merit we com- 
mend it to the tourist. 


... The last series is D. Appleton & Co.’s 
**Collection of Foreign Authors,” and the 
first volume is Samuel Broh! and Company, by 
Victor Cherbuliez, neatly bound in cloth or 
paper. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A NEw book entitled “ Patsy,”’ by Mrs. Nor- 
man Robinson, of Louisville, author of ‘* The 
House with Spectacles,’’ published last fall by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is announced by the 
same publishers. 


There has been sold in London the manu- 
script of Shelley’s political pamphlet, “A 
Proposal for Putting Reform to the Vote 
throughout the Kingdom,” on the back of one 





of the pages of which is a slight pen-and-ink 
sketch by the author. 


Rev. John C, Hill, of the Presbyterian church 
at Adrian, Mich., has a work in hard and 
nearly ready for the press, to be entitled 
‘*Hints on the Preparation and Delivery of 
Bible Readiuge.” It will contain a compila- 
tion of Bible readings by prominent ministers 
of different denominations. 


Alfred B. Street will write the poem for the 
celebration at Schuylerville, N. Y., on the 17th 
of October, of the cent-nvial of the surrender 
of Burgoyne. Mr. Longfellow was invited ; 
but said that he was so much occupied with 
other things that he had not.the necessary 
leisure to devote to it. He also made this sug- 
gestion: ‘*Fitz-Greene Halleck wrote a poem 
on ‘ The Field of the Groucrded Arms.’ Would 
it not be a becoming tribute to his memory to 
have this poem read at the c-lebration ?” 


Arrangements have been made by Reiuwald 
& Co., a French publishivg firm, with some of 
the leading savants of France—including P. 
Broca, secretary of the Société d’Antbropol- 
ogie; C. Martins, of Montpelier University ; C. 
Vogt, of the University of Geneva; G. de 
Mortillet, of the Museum of St Germain; A. 
Guillemin, author of ** Phenomenes de la Phys- 
ique’’; A. Hovelaeque, editor of the ‘‘ Revue 
de Linguistique’’; Dr. Dally, Dr. Letourneau, 
and others—for the production of an exhaust- 
ive series of works on each of the sciences of the 
day, treated in a popular style, the publication 
of which has been begun, and translations of 
which, made by the best writers aud recognized 
authorities in England, will be issued by Chap- 
man & Hall, the London publishers. The first 
volume of this series, ju:t published, treats of 
the science of language. The series when fin- 
ished will form a collection of works of refer- 


ence on all the physical and mental sciences, 
thus justifying tue title chosen by the English 
rr ‘ Library of ea 85 tld Science.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


A Dissertation on the Epistie of St. Barnabas, 
by the Rev. William Cunninghim; together 
with the Greek text, the Latin version, and 
a new ay seme translation and commentary. 
Teno. pp. exvii, 130. New York: Macmillan P 





Jack. By Alphunse Daudet. Translated by 
Mary Neal Sherwood. (Cobweb Series of 
Choice Fiction.) I6mo, pp. 384. Boston: 
Hetes & LAUriate.. 10... ierisccsocesssccccsdeseces 1 50 

Gérard’s Marriage. A novel. By André Thu- 
riet. (Col'ectiun of foreign Authors.) 
aes pp. 217. New York: D. Avpleton & 


Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies. Parts 
i--V. Each 4to, paper, plates 8. New York: 
George. EB. W0ud WERGe. 55 0iii.. cesccan bes MMe. 0 50 
Woodward’s Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets, 
Monograms, and Titles. Parts = V. Each 
4to, paper, plates 8. Tue same.. 4 ° 0 00 
Personal Appearance and_ the ‘Caltare pe 
Beauty, with bintsas tocharacter By. T 
8. Sozinskey,M. D. 16mo, pp. 196 Phinael. 
phia: Allen, Lane & Scott... .............0006 1 50 
The Chastanans Girls at Home. By‘ Pansy.” 


Illustrated. l6mo, pp. 466. Boston: D. 
LOU OP BO0s5 55 cai lie hesies dd. GH oe. TaD 
NEW MUSIC. 
Bensath the Stars. Sere: ude. Ly A oe T. é 
Dazey. Louisville: D. P. Fau 0 50 














REY PUBLICAT 02%. 
READY AT LAST !! 


JACK. 


By the Author of “ sidonie.”’ 
“It is in the same deep mora) vein as Sidonie.”’ 
—Springyield Republican. 
“The book is an extroordinary one. It is wonder- 
fully well written and never fora moment loses its 
hold upon the reader’s absorbed attention.” —Satur- 
aay Evening Gazette. 


MY BONNIE LASS, 


By Mrs. ©. Hamilton, author of ‘*‘ Woven 
of Many Thresaat ete. 8vo. Peper, 50 cents. 
“The plot is weil cunstructed and the style good.” 

—Springfela Republican, 











Popular Novels Recently Published: 


“ VINET 4,” by the author of “GOOD LUCK.” 
© Fie TLCOVE Is Bks',’’ by Gail Hamiiton, 
“ sIDONTE,” by Daudet. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND NEWS-STANDS. 


ESTES & LAUBIAT, BOSTC?. 


{2 Of superior ENGLISH manufacture and_just- 
y “celebrated for Elasticity, Durability, and Even- 
ness of Point. In 15 Numbers. 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,* Varieties suited to every style of writing. For 
sale by the Trade generally. Sample Card, con- 
taining one each of the Fitteen Numbers, by mail, 
on receipt of 25 Cents 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
138 and 146 Grand Street. New York. 
L¥YiISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLON & COw 
i88and 140 Grand Street. New York, Educa 
tiena Pubiishers and Proprietors vf the Spencer- 
ian Stee! Pens, Send for cataiogues and circulars 


B. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORR. 
PP ‘ON 
oupiisifitns AND BooKSnt: en 
549 and 661 Brosdvay, B . 
“eeniars sant 4 an 
4 POPULAR BOOBS. &:n4 
See ee erGd.8 Catalogue, Boston. 
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Dictionarizs of Modern Languages, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 





FRENCH. 


JEWETT’S SPIERS’S FRENCH DICTIONA RY. 8vo. 
Half bound. (Formerly $3.50.) Price $3. 

Schooledition. 12mo. Half bound. (Formerly 
$2.50.) Price $2. 

MASSON’S COMPENDIOUS FRENCH- ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICrIONARY. With 
Etymologiesin the French part. Chronological 
and Historical Tables and alist of the Prine ipal 
Diverging Derivations. 116mo vol. of 416 pages. 
New, cleartype. Halfbound. Price $2. 

MEADOWS’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 1vol.,12mo. Price #2. 

SPIERS & SURENNE’S COMPLETE FRENCH- AND- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH- AND-FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. With Pronunciation, ete. 1 large 8vo 
vol. of 1490 pages. Half morocco. (Formerly $6.) 
Price 35. 

— STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES Schoolediion. Containing 973 pages, 
12mo, New and large type. Price $2.50. 

SURENNE’S FRENCH-AND-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. 16mo. 568 pages. Price $1.25. 


CERMAN. 

ADLER’S GERMAN-AND-ENGLISH and EN- 
GLISH-AND-GERMAN DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled from the best authorities. Large 8vo. Half 
morocco. (Formerly $6.00.) Price, $5.00. 

ABRIDGED GERMAN-AND-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-AND-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 840 
pages, 12mo. Price, $2.50. 

ITALIAN, 

MEADOWS’S ITALIAN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
16mo. Half bound. Price, $2.00. 

__—- The same. A new ;revised edition. Half 
bound. Price, $2.59. 

MILLHOUSE’S NE Ww ENGLISH-AND-ITALIAN 
PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY DIC- 
TIONARY. Second edition, revised and im- 
proved. 2 thick vols., small 8vo. Half bound. 
Price, $6.00. 








SPANISH. 

MEADOWS’S SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICTIONARY. 18mo. Half roan. 
Price, $2.50. 

VELASQUEZ’S SPANISH PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY. Spanish-English and English-Span- 
ish. Large Svo vol, 1300 pages. Neat type, fine 
paper, and strong binding in half morocco. 
Price, $6.00. 

— Abridged edition of the above. Neat 12mo 

vol. S88 pages. Halfbound. Price, $2.50. 


bp. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


“NEW BOOKS, 


S77. 
Better Methods!! 








New Features! 





1. APPLETONS’ READERS. By Wo. T. HAr- 
KIS, Sup *sof Schools St. Louis, Mo.; A. J.RICKOF#, 
Suo’t of Schools Cleveland, Obio ; und MARK 
BAILEY. Professor of Elocution, Yale Co'lege. 
(Ready October tst.) 

2. NEW mage be AN HISTORY. For Schools. 
By G. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably 
pe Bin Rly 

3. TRE MODEL COPY BOOKS. In sixnum- 
bers. With sliding copies. A great improvemeiut. 
(Ready September 1st.) 

4. SYNOPSIS OF GENERAL HISTORY. 
From B.c. 800 to A.D. 1877. Outlined in Diagrams 
and Tabies. By SAMUKL WILLARD, A.M., M.D. 
(Ready September 1st.) 


5. KRUSI’?S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 


COURSES, 
Textile Designs. By CHARLES KASTNER, Di- 
reccor of the Lowell Course ot [nudustriai Art, 


Massachusetts Institute of geo 


Outline and Relief Designs. E. C. 
AVES. Professor of Drawing and Desigaine, 
Goruell University. 


Mechanical Drawing. By FRANK B. MORSE, 
Instructurin Mechanical] Drawing, Massachu- 
setts Lnstitute of ‘'echnology. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Itlustrated Lessons in Our Language. Price 
55 cents. 


Illustrated School History of the World. 
Price $1.59. 

Krusi’s Architectural Drawing. 9 books. Each 
50 cents. 


Primer History of G coerephy, Ulnsstcal Ge- 
ography—Philology. Each 50c 
Inveutional Geometry. By wat. < “SPENCER. 
Price 50 cents 
Petites Ontiserten; or, Elementary English and 
French Conversations. Price $1.25. 





Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price- 
lists forwarded upon application. Teachers will 
oblige by sending us their post-office addresses, for 
future announcements. Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE —Visited 
and described by Lrving and Fairholt. Wi ha letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works of Shake speare, 
etc. Illustrated with Etchings by J. F. a 
Sabin. J. SABIN & SONS, Nassau Street, 1877. 
Sixty large pepe copies, printed on hand-made paper 
India proofs of the plates. at $6 per copy. ‘The 
ordinary dition printed on fine paper and sold at $3. 


ROBERTS 8P0s.. ®?U BLISHERS, Boston. 
NATURE. A week!y Illustrated Journal of Sci’ 


ence $5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publisher 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 














HARPER’S MAGAZINA, ABP. REST. and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One co 4 eit 
Fomegs Prepaid by the Publis 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on fe ecei Of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one as, for one year, 

10: or any two for $7. Postage prepatd by the 
lishers. b pe tener . eee will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten C 
HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square. N. Y. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our Local List of Newspapers. Sent free 


on APP EORGE P. ROWELL & CO 
ARK ROW, NEW YORK 











Scribner for September. 


Following close upon the magnificent Mid- 
summer Holiday number, the original edition 
of which is almost entirely exhausted, comes 
the September number, also rich in pictorial 
attractions. It contains 


EIGHT ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 


accompanied by vinety-eight engravings. There 
papers deal with a great variety of subjects. 
Among them are articles on ‘ Fans’’; ‘* The 
Land of tbe ‘ Arabian Nights’’’; “The Immi- 
grapt’s Progress”; *‘ Old “Streets and Houses 
of England’’; “ Fort George Island, Florida”’ ; 
“Wells and Cisternsas a Source of Water- 
Supply”: etc., ete. There is also a practical 
paper on ‘“ College Tnstruction,”’ with interest- 
lng comparisons of the courses of study pre- 
scribed by our various colleges ; ‘‘ Hints on the 
Use and Care of the Eyes’’: a description of 
‘*A Ru-sian Funeral,’ by Eugene Schuyler; 
etc., etc., ete. 


MISS TRAFTON’S SERIAL STORY, 


“His Inberitance,’’ which began with such 
promise in the Midsummer Holiday Number, is 
continued with increasing power. There are 
two more chapters of Dr. Holland’s “* Nicholas 
Minturo,”’ which will be completed next month, 
aud two short stories—** Loousky,’”’ with North 
Caroliva scenery and dialect, by the author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’’ and “* Hooking Wa- 
termelons,’’ by Edward Bellamy. 


MORE ABOUT BOW-SHOOTING. 


In the ‘‘ Home and Society ’’ department Mr. 
Maurice Thompson replies in general to the 
bost of Jetters he had about his paperon “‘ Bow- 
Shooting ’ in the July ScRIBNER. Mr. Thomp- 
sou, iu bis present acticle, tells how to make 
bows, arrows, and bow-strings, and also howto 
shoot, with miscellaneous suygestions to arch- 
ery clubs. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NEW 
STORY. 


‘“Roxy,’”? by Edward Eggleston, author of 
‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ ete., etc., will 
begin ia the November number and continue 
through tbe coming year. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is for sale and sub- 
scriptions are received by all booksellers and 
newsdealers. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a 
number. 


SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAT AND BLOOD, 


AND 


HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D., 


Author wl Be ge of the Nerves.” ‘Wear and 
Te etc. 12mo. Fine Cloth. $1.25. 


MEMOIRS OF J. 0. ADAMS. 


Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising portions 
of his Oiary from 1795 to 1848. 


Edited by How. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMB. 
Vol. XII. 8vo. Exira Cloth, $5.10. 


This volume completes this valuable work and 
contains an elaborate index to the twelve volumes. 


Leeds’s United States Yistory. 


A History of the United States of America. Includ- 
ing some Important Facts mostly ow ittea in the 
Smaller Histories. Designed for General 
Reading and for Academies. 


By JOSIAH W. LEEDS 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.75. 








*,* For sale by Baoksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
What do School Children Eat 
for Luncheon? 








Some time ago the “ Little Schoolma’am”’ of the 


St. NICHOLAS magazine asked the children allover. 


the country to write letters to her detailing the 
luncheons they took to school with them. The re- 
sult was an enormous number of letters from chil- 
dren of allages in every part of the United states 
and from England and the Continent. In 


ST. NICHOLAS for SEPTEMBER 


the “ Little Schoolma’am” meskes a full report on 
the subject, not only giving a digest of the chil- 
dren’s leiters, but offering a good many suggestions 
in regard to school luncheons anda list of tt e best 
recipes for the aid of the mothers. This number 
contains twenty interesting articles, most of tuem 
illustrated. ST. NICHOLAS is always full of bright 
stories, poems, and pictures for the little ones. 


For sale everywhere. Price 25 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


Chea leapest Bookstore in the World. 


RARTES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
183,098 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK 
Catalogue No. 5'2 free. Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman St., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


GUSTAV E. STECH A 
a! UCCESSOR TO STECHERT aw 
GERMAN, ENGLISH, AND F. RENCH F 00KS, 
No. 766 Broadway, nae York. 


Herne TO CURE PARALYSIS. stiff Joints, 
reragons Swellings. etc. By Gro. H. Tay 
» WOOD & CO., 1I7 East 58th st., N. Y 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETO. 




















FREE | GIFT SQUPON. 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleographs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every ne ighhorhond. They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every He mare =: this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 ce > pee, for packing and postage (the 
packing yy quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
tree of charge. 

Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money buck by selling one or two, and thus 
wt oe balance for nothing Address J. 
DASe M & Cu., 419 Washington” ‘Street, Boston, 


PERRY & CO.’S STEEL PENS. 











SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
PERRY & C 


112 and 114 William Street, New York. 


NOWFLAKE CARDS. —Nicest on earth. 50 
OO for rR and a 3-ct. stamp. 5 packs, 5 names, $1. 
wc CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








A Beautiful Chromo and 560 fine mixed Cards, 
25 cents. ROYAL CARD CO., Port Leyden, N. Y. 


Q5 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Leading Book of Sunday-school Songs. 


H EAVENWARD A collection of New Songs 


forthe Sunday-school, by 
Jas. R. Murray, P. P. Bliss, and other favorite writers. 


HEAVENWARD & the ONLY new book 


containing Mr. Bliss’s best 
songs, the ones that have made his name famous 
throughout the land. 


HEAVEN WARD (sine one aa tho re 


taining * he Fort,” 

* What shall the Harvest be?” “‘If Papa were only 
ready,’ etc., etc. 

contains such favorites as 

HEAVENWARD contains such favors 


Mission,” *‘ Almost Persuaded,” “Shining Shore,” 
and others. 


HEAVENWARD — alarger number 


new gems by the best 
writers than any Sunday-school Book ever published. 


HEA VENWARD is pronounced by the 


pressand all who exam- 
ine it the best book of Sacred Songs now before the 
public. 
HEAVENWAR is the book you want for 
Sunday-schools. Examine 


and compare it carefully with others. 


HEAVEN WARD contains 160 pages, fine 


tinted paper, and is sold 
at 35 cents each, or $30.0) per hundred, in boards. 


HEAVEN WARD 5s 2014 by most book and 


music dealers. A sample 
copy, in paper cover, will be wailed for 25 cents by 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
is directed to the series of 


“GRADED SINGERS.” 


BY 
0. BLACKMAN and E, E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four books, embracing a carefully-graded course from 
Primary and Juvenile to High Schools and 
Adult Classes. 
Price, No.1, %cts.; No. 2,50cts.; No.3, 75cts.; No.4, $1. 
Specimen pages sent on application. 











Curriculum George F. Model Organ 
33.00.” | “Roers $2.50. 
They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils and 
teachers prefer them for reasons which none who ex- 
amine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


for $1.50, gives more good music than could be bought 
for ten times that sumin @ ~ } other way. Every num- 
ber contains 32 large pages of first-class reading-matter 
and new music. oice of five —— premiums 

iven to every subscriber. Send stamp for sample 
and full particulars. {#~ Have you heard of the new 


‘VISITOR AUTO-MUSIC ALBUM,” which is being pre- 
sented to Visitor readers? Address 


JOHN CHtRCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


Q@ For Sunday Schools, ¢ 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs. 
writt tn especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Soncs or Gratitups, Its printed in Combined Notes 
Pnce 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by express , $4 20 by - 


A ttm 
SONGS OF GLORY, sz seresx serous 
000 alreat’y sold. It 1s still selling rapidly 
weigmsmenale hsfaction. Sends: sample copy. 














AGENTS WANTED. 





WwW DA WANTED for the 

ORK DAYS OF GOD. 

By Prof. HER BERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam 

Its dateless ry or mong ma and mysterious cuanace 

in becoming a fitabode for man. The beeutiee. — 

gas and realities of Plan as shown by 

So plain, ele clear, and easily understood that all read’ it 
delight. Strongest commendations. Send for 

Gireular. erms, and Sample Illustrations, 

Address J.C. McCORDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will par ‘sideata a salary of $75 per month and 
exvenses orallow a large commission to sell our new 
and wonderful purengoas, 


dress L. 5S. SHERMAN & CO., 
Marshall, Mich 
BOOK 


MOODY & SANKEY.—The only 

Original authentic, and complete rec- 

AGENTS ord of these men and their works. Be- 
e' ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 











25 Ex Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 19 
e) cts.,spostpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥ 


$663" a wey jn our Own town. Teru’s and $5 outfit 
ALLETT & CO., Portiand, Maine. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and re, Albums, 
Phosoarapis of Celebrities, Focsomrapate © Trans apes: 
encies onvex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 





$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


o Week A - Samp 
$552$77 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Ree pe 


a th \° 
$5 70 $20 fee..“StNsow & Go. Portinnd, Maine 











Che Independent. 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER. 
BY D. ELLIS, JR. 


YEs, now ard forever, my darling : 
Eternity’s orly a day 
Rounded out. Years add not to love; 
They can take naught away. 
In fearing to-morrow 
You are doubting to-day. 


Perfect love knows no fear; 
Asks nothing, but gives 
Gladly and freely. For, darling, 
Love knows ’tis by giving love lives. 
Measure and weight are counters of trade : 
Love never reckons—it gives. 
WHITESBORO, N. Y. 





THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
A DOCTRINAL SERMON. 
BY PROF, ENOCH POND, D.D. 


| REVISED BY THE AUTHOR FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





Text— Matt. xxii, 42: ‘‘ Whose Son is he?” 


In investigating this subject, it is obvious that 
the Scriptures must be our only guide. We 
can know nothing of the matter except what 
the Scriptures teach us. 

1. The Scriptures teach us that Christ is not 
merely God. That he is God is plainly enough 
revealed. Still, he is not merely God. He is 
not, in every sense, in every view that can be 
taken of bim, a Divine Person. He often 
speaks, and is spoken of in the Scriptures, in a 
manner altogether inapplicable to the Divine 
Nature. Howoften ke is call the Son of David. 
But, if he were God, and nothing else, how 
could he be the Son of David? It was said of 
him, when a child, that ‘‘He increased in 
wisdom and in stature.” But did the Eternal 
God “increase in wisdom and stature’? 
Christ said of himself that he did not know the 
day or the hour of the judgment, and that his 
Father was greater than he. There must bea 
sense, therefore, in which Christ was not God, 
equal with the Father. Indeed, this is proved 
by so many Scriptures that it would be quite 
superfluous to quote them. It is certain, from 
the fact that Christ was born of a woman; that 
he was once an infant in his mother’s arms; 
that he ate, drank, slept, and wept ; that he was 
subject to all our sinless affections and infirm- 
ities ; and that he died upon the cross for us, 
that there is a sense in which he was not and 
is not a Divine Being. 

2 As Christ is not merely God, so he is not 
merely man. That he was aman there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. He was born as a 
man, grew as & man, appeared and suffered as 
a man, lived and died as amen. He isexpress 
ly called aman more than fifty times in the New 
Testament. Still, it cannot be that he was 
merely human—in every respect a man ; for he 
often speaks and is spoken of in a manner alto- 
gether inapplicable to human nature. He is rep- 
resented as unchangeable—“ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever’; as one who “ know 
eth all things,” who ‘“‘searcheth the reins and 
the beart; asthe Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last, which was, and is, and is to come, 
the Almighty.’’ Can aught of this be said, with 
avy shadow of truth, of a mere man? Christ 
is also represented as ‘‘the creator of all 
things, visible and invisible, and as he by whom 
all things consist,” The government of the 
world is upon his shoulders, and he will come 
to judge the world at the last dey. Is allor 
aught of this applicable toa mere man? He 
is, moreover, represented as receiving the wor- 
ship of both men and angels, of earth and 
Heaven, which po man could receive without 
the grossest idolatry. Indeed, be is often 
styled not only God and Jehovah ; but the 
“mighty God,” the ‘great God,’ the ‘‘God 
over all blessed forever,”’ the “true God and 
eternal life.” Who would dare to apply such 
names and epitbets to mortal men? It must be 
conceded, therefore, that Christ, though a man, 
isnot merely a man. If the Scriptures are 
true, he possesses a nature infinitely above the 
human. 

8. As Christ: is not merely God, nor merely 
man, 80 he cannot be ranked anywhere in the 
scale of existence between God and man. 
Here, it is well known, not a few have pre- 
sumed to place their Saviour. Finding some 
Scriptures which import that heis not merely 
God, and others which import that be is not 
merely man, they have concluded that he must 
occupy some middle ground between the two. 
They have not been agreed, indeed, among 
themselves as to the precise point which he 
should occupy—some placing him higher in 
the scale of existence, and some lower; some 
considering him as almost God, and others as 
almost man. 

With regard to the class of persons here 
spoken of, I deem it of no great import* 
ance where, on the middle ground, they 
do place their Saviour. It should be borne 
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in mind, however, that there is no such 
thing possible as his being almost God. 
If Christ is not infinite and eternal, he is 
finite and temporal. If he is not God, he is in- 
finitely less than God. Those persons who devy 
his divinity may exalt him as high as they 
please in the rank of finite beings; they may 
place him as much higher than angels as angels 
are higher than worms; still, he is a finite and 
dependent being, and between the finite and 
the infinite there is no comparison. When they 
have exalted him as high as they can in the 
rank of creatures, or of inferior divinities, still 
he is infinitely less than God ; and by denying 
his proper divinity they pull him down an in- 
finite distance. 

Besides, this placing of Christ somewhere be- 
tween God and man is inconsistent with the rep- 





see little else but mysteries. The growth of 
vegetables isa mystery. Asa fact, we under- 
stand and believe that they do grow. But howdo 
they grow? How doe: heatand moisture pro- 
mote their growth? How is it that a certain 
degree of temperature is favorable to their 
growth, while a higher or lower degree is 
ruinous? Who knows anytbing on these 
points, and who believes anything ? 
The union of soul and body in our own per- 
sons isa mystery. We believe the fact; but 
as to the how, the manner of it, we neither un- 
derstand nor believe anything. And just so in 
‘regard te the person of Christ. The facts of 
the case we understand and believe, as God has 
revealed them; but as to the manner of the 
union between the divine and the human, it is 
above our comprehension and equally above 


resentations of Scripture in two respects. It | our faith. 


is inconsistent with those Scriptures which 
speak of himasaman. These, I have shown 
already, are very Bumerous and explicit, and 
must be received in their plain, obvious mean- 
ing by those who receive the Bible. 

On the other hand, the doctrine we are con- 
sidering is inconsistent with those Scriptures 
in which Christ is represented as God. These 
too, are very numerous. The names of God, 
the attributes of God, the works of God, and 
the worship of God are all, without qualifica- 


5. Iremark once more, in respect to Christ, 
that he is not only God and man, but he is me- 
diator between God and man. Christ’s media- 
torship is repeatedly brought.to view in the 
Scriptures and is an important part of the doc- 
trine concerning him. ‘There is one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.”? 
As mediator, Christ acts under a commission 
from his Father and is officially subordinate to 
him. He taught what he was sent to teach; he 
did what he was sent to do; he suffered what 


tion, ascribed to Christ inthe Bible. In direct | be was sent to suffer. He received a kingdom 


contradiction to all these Scriptures is the doc- 
trine that Christ is not God; but is to be ranked 
somewhere between God and man. Indeed, 
this notion is opposed to all the representations 
which are given of Christ in the Bible and is 
the most decidedly unscriptural—or I might say 
anti scriptural—of any of the false opinions 
which are entertained respecting him. 

Bat, if Christ is not merely God, nor merely 


from the Father; and when his kingly work 
shall be accomplished he will deliver up the 
kingdom to his Father again. The language 
here used does not import that in nature Christ 
is not equal with the Father ; but that official- 
ly, mediatorially, in accomplishing the work of 
our redemption, he is subordinate to him. It 
isas mediator that Christ executes the three 
great offices of Prophet, Priest, and King. As 


mau, nor to be classed anywhere between God | Mediator he is the teacher and light of the 
and man, what ishe? What are we to think of | World. As mediator he has made expiation 


Christ? To this I answer: 


for his people, and ever liveth to make 


4. Christ is both God and man. In one sense | intercession forthem. As mediatorhe is King 


he is truly God, equal with the Father ; and in 


in Zion, and is overruling all things for the 


another sense truly man made like to his breth- | 8004 of his people. As mediator he will de- 


ren, the children of man. This is tbe only 


scend to raise the dead and judge the world in 


view which accords with the whole representa- | the final day. 


tion given of Christ in the Bible. Most cer- 
tainly he is there exhibited as God. Itis just 
as easy to prove from the Bible that Christ is 
God as it isto prove that the Father is God or 
that there is any God at all. And certainly 
Christ is set forthin the Scriptures asa man. 
Itis as easy to prove him to have been a man 
as to prove that Paul, or Peter, or John was a 
man. He ‘took upon him the seed of Abra- 
ham,” “was made like unto his brethrev,” 
possessed a human soul, a human body, human 
affections, human nature; and was, with the 
strictest propriety, denominated ‘“‘the man 
Christ Jesus.”’ 

This, then, is the true doctrine of Scripture 
respecting the person of Christ: Not merely 
God nor merely man; but God and man united— 
God and man both. ** The Word was made fiesk.”” 
** God was manifest in the flesh.’’ Two distinct 
natures, the Divine and human, united in one 
glorious person, and that person the Lord 
Jesus Christ—this is the doctrine of the Pro- 
testant churches generally, and of the ancient 
Orthodox churches ; and was, undoubtedly, the 
doctrine of the apostles, taught and preached 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Do any say that this is a great mystery? I ad- 
mit it. Jt was so to the Apostle Paul. “Great 
is the mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the fiesh.’? The doctrine is, undoubtedly, in 
some of its aspects, mysterious. 

But where, let it be inquired—where lies the 
mystery of this doctrine? Where does it lie? 
Notin the mere factsof it, which are clearly 
revealed and can be understood; but in the 
manner of it, which is not revealed and cannot 
be understood. The fact that Cbrist is God 
and man united in one person can be clearly 
stated, and asa fact can be understood. But 
how God became man; how the divine and the 
human are so united as to constitute but one 
person—here lies the mystery. This we can- 
not understand, and it is presumptuous to try. 
On this point God has revealed notbing and 
secret things belong exclusively to him. 

Will any say that it is absurd to pretend to 
believe what we cannot understand; that such 
belief is irrational and unworthy of us? To 
this lanswer tbat we preterd no such thing. 
We do not pretend to believe what we do not 
understand. So much of this doctrine as we 
understand we believe ; and nomore. Where 
our understanding of it ceases our faith ceases 
also. We understand it as a fact revealed that 
in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ divinity 
avd humanity are united. We believe this as 
a fact revealed. We do not understand how 
divinity and humanity are united io his person, 
nor do we believe how. As to the how of this 
union, the manner of it, we have no more of 
faith than we have of understanding. 

So far as mystery is concerned, or the belief 
of mystery, the subject before us stands on the 
same footing precisely as a thousand others, 
We are surrounded with mysteries on every 
hand. Within us and without us, above and 
beneath, on the right hand and on the left, we 


We can never take in the whole scriptural 
doctrine of Christ unless we conceive of him 
in his mediatorial character and work. Many 
of those Scriptures which are quoted to prove 
his inferiority to the Father merely set 
forth his official, mediatorial subordination. 
‘(All things are delivered unto me of my 
Father’; ‘‘I seek not my own will, but the 
wili of the Father which sent me’; “I do 
nothing of myself, but as my Father hath 
taught me I speak these things.” In these 
and the like passages Christ speaks as medi- 
ator, acknowledging not an essential inferior- 
ity, but only an official subordination. As 
mediator he was the Father’s messenger, who 
sent him and instructed him ; and through the 
whole mediatorial work he follows the in- 
structions and obeys and suffers the will of his 
Father. 

There is a tract in circulation entitled “A 
Hundred Scriptural Arguments against the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ.”” A hundred scrip- 
tural arguments! What an array of proof! 
Only think of it! But what do these hundred 


of? Why, they are merely ahundred passages 
of Scripture going to prove, what every Ortho- 
dox man in the world believes, that Christ is, 
in some sense, inferior to the Father. Christ 
is, in some sense, inferior to the Father. As 
man, he is infinitely inferior; and as mediator, 
he acts in official subordination to the Father. 
So much we all believe. So much enters into 
and makes an essential part of the Orthodox 
faith. At the same time, we believe and rejoice 
in the true and proper divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The whole testimony of Scripture concern- 
ing Christ I have sometimes compared to a 
lock so ingeniously constructed that but one 
key can be made to fit it. Apply the key that 
the Christ is God, and nothing else, and this 
does not fit. The key can be turned a little 
way ; but cannot be brought round. It meets 
exactly those passages which speak of Christ’s 
divinity, but is wholly inconsistent with others 
which speak of his humanity. Apply then the 
Socivian key, that Christ isa man and nothing 
else. Now, this, like the last, turns very wella 
little way ; but no art or strength can bring it 
round. It meets precisely those Scriptures 
which speak of Christ’s humanity, but contra- 
dicts others which speak of his divinity. Try 
next the Arian or semi-Arian keys—those 
theories which represent Christ as neither God 
nor man, butas dtcupying a place between the 
two. And these, it will be found, turn easily 
nowhere. They grate hardly and harshly, 
threatening lock or kev, or both, with every 
move that is made. They meet neither the 
passages which speak of our Saviour’s humani- 
ty nor that other class which speak of his 
divinity. But there is yet another key—the 
good old Trinitarian key—which represents 
Christ as both God and man, and mediator 
between Godand man. We insert this, and we 
find tbat it moves easily everywhere. It turns 
readily through all the wards of this mysteri- 
ous lock, meeting and harmonizing all. This, 
then, beyond all question, is the right key. 
This is, indeed, the revelation which God has 
given usof his Son. 





arguments amount to? What do they consist. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL METH- 
ODISTS. 


ATTENTION has been recently directed to 
a small body of Methodists in the South 
who use the Congregational form of gov- 
ernment by the appearance of a new organ 
of the denomination. The Congregational 
Methodist, which is now published at Cave 
Spring, Ga., is not the first paper the de- 
nomination has had. Up to 1876 a journal 
nal of the same name was published at Opelika, 
Ala., edited by the Rev. Eppes Tucker, who 
was also secretary of the General Conference. 
We have in our possession a historical sketch 
of the denomination, written by Mr. Tucker, 
which will show who and what the Congrega- 
tional Methodists are and why they separated 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

‘<¢ The first church of this order was orgau- 
ized in Monroe County, Ga., in May, 1852. 
The Congregational Methodists hold the same 
articles of faith as the M. E, Church, South, 
differing from the latter only in government. 
The movement which has given another branch 
to the Methodist family was quiet and unosten- 
tatious. OnSaturday, May 8th, a meeting was 
held at the residence of Mickleberry Merritt. 
W. L. Fambro, John Flynt, M. Merritt, W. H. 
Bankston, the Rev. A. Ogletree, the Rev. W. 
H. Graham, the Rev. H. Phinayee, T. Ivey, and 
others, composed this first assemblage, over 
which Judge W. L. Fambro was called to pre- 
sideand the Rev. H. Phinayee was requested 
to act as secretary. An earnest and solemn 
prayer was offered for light and wisdom to 
guide their actions, after which the Rev. H. 
Phinayee offered a preamble, which was unan- 
imously adopted, as follows: 

‘Tn appearing before the public, we deem it 
due ourselves, our old brethren, and the world 
to set forth in a distinct manner some of the 
reasons that lead to our separation. We were 
not influenced by prejudice or ill-will toward 
one minister or member of the M. E. Church; 
but we love them yet as brethren and look 
upon them in the main as good and holy men. 

“«¢1, We think that the itinerant system, as 
carried out in this country, has mainly lost its 
efficiency, and failed to meet alike the wants 
avd wishes of the Church and the world. This, 
we think, is owing to the policy of week-day 
preaching, which gives to all other churches 
that are Congregational in their form of wor- 
sbip greatly the advantage of us. It also re- 
quires us to pay large sums to have the Gospel 
preached to the walls and benches in our 
churches. We think these evils have been 
augmenting every year, that the friction of the 
machinery is increasing, and that the good 
accomplisted by itis not and will not be in 
proportion to the sacrifices required. There- 
fore, we believe the day is here when the tab- 
ernacle should be located. Circumstances 
justify it; the people demand it. 

‘662. We object to the government of the M. 
E. Church, because it possesses not the ele- 
ments of a republican form of government. 
lt discards the representative principle, shuts 
out the people, and confides to the same hands 
the executive, legislative, and judicial powers ; 
and yet those hands are not the representa- 
tives of the people. 

‘©<3. We object to said government because 
we are taxed without representation, legislated 
for without a constituency, and large amounts 
of money and church property are controlled 
by the traveling preachers alone; and they in 
this matter are beyond the control of the 
membership. A government so uncongenial 
with and contrary to the spirit and genius of 
our civil institutions we think to be wrong in 
theory and practice. No power possesses so 
great a principle of increase and accumulation 
as at ecclesiastical power. Its facilities for 
multiplication and reproduction are many and 
fearful. They should, therefore, be vigilantly 
guarded against by all who consider the image 
of God closely connected with the rights of 
man.’ 

‘“‘The meeting then adjourned to meet at Re. 
hoboth Church, some ten days later. Mean- 
while others united in the movement, among 
them the Rev. J. F. N. Huddleston, the Rev. 
Cary Cox, John Ham, Robertson Fambro, 
Jackson Busb, Robert Walker, 8. F. Spear, and 
J. H. Phinayee. At this second conference a 
convention was called, to meet at Rocky Creek 
(Baptist) Church, which had been kindly tend- 
ered. The Rey. J. F. N. Huddleston, the 
Rev. A. Ogletree, and the Rev. H. Phinayee 
were appointed to prepare a constitution and 
form of government for the Church. The 
convention met on the last day of May, 
1852. W. L. Fambro was called to the chair 
and H. Phinayee acted as secretary. The com- 
mittee on constitution and form of govern- 
ment made their report, which was adopt- 
ed as the Discipline of the Congregational 
Methodist Church. 

“Since this first organization churches have 
sprung up in nearly all the Southern and in 
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some of the Middle and Western states, with a 
total membership of about 10,000, 150 ministers, 
and church property valued at $50,000. They 
have but one order of ordained ministers, that 
of elder, and declare that ‘regularly ordained 
ministers in the church are equal.”” Applic~nts 
for membersbip are received only upon a 
profession of faith, the church holding that 
unconverted persons should not be admitted. 
Seekers of religion, however, are allowed to 
occupy a probationary relation, and may be re- 
ceived at any time upon a profession of faith. 
Also ministers and members from other Ortho- 
dox churches, in good standing, may be re- 
ceived; but the .Church Conference, which is 
composed of all the members present, has 
jurisdiction of the matter, the pastor acting 
only as presiding officer. District conferences 
meet twice in each year, and are composed of 
delegates duly elected by the churches within 
their respective bounds. State conferences 
meet once in each year, and are composed of 
delegates from the district conferences. A 
General Conference, composed of delegates 
from the state conferences, is held every fourth 
year. No one holds an office in any confer- 
ence except by virtue of election thereto, and 
there is no distinction in this respect between 
ministers and laymen. Indeed, laymen occupy 
the presidential chair as often as the ministers. 

‘“‘The growth of the denomination is steady, 
a larger number of accessions being reported 
for 1875 than for any previous year. Their 
Discipline has reached its third edition of 
three thousand. Contributions for foreign 
missions are usually made through the Board 
of the M. E. Church, South, with which they 
maintain the most cordial relations, although 
no formal fraternity has been established.” 

The Congregational Methodists do not differ 
from other Methodist bodies except in discip- 
line, nor do they wholly agree with the Con- 
gregational denomination in this. Their con- 
stitution says: 

‘““The Church shall have the right to elect 
her own officers annually, which shall be an 
elder, church-leader, deacon, steward, and sec- 
retary ; and also to convene ber membersbip at 
pleasure, for the purpose of transacting her 
own business, and such body, when convened, 


sball be denominated the ‘Church Confer- 
ence.’ ”’ 


And that 

‘no persons shall be received into the 
Church without the consent of a majority of 
the members present.”’ 

But it also says: 

‘* All power necessary in the formation of 
rules and regulations of government and dis- 
cipline is inherent in the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Church ; but so much of that pow- 
er may be delegated. from time to time, by rep- 
resentation, as the Church may judge neces- 
sary and proper. 

‘“‘The Church has a right to make and en- 
force such rules and regulations only as are nec- 
essary and proper, and which shall accord with 
the Holy Scriptures in the maintenance of the 
great system of practical Christianity.’ 

A supervision is here exercised over the 
churches that is not known to true Congrega- 
tionalism. Inthe church conference the pas- 
tor presides, by virtue of his office ; persons are 
received, tried, rebuked, or expelled; and ex- 
borters are licensed and persons recommended 
to license as preachers. The conference has 
also power to choose its pastor and to elect 
delegates to the district conference. The dis- 
trict conference hears and decides appeals 
from the church conferences, ordains the min- 
isters to receive new churches, and to resolve 
questions of doctrine and discipline. The 
chief duties of the state conference appear to 
be to review the proceedings of the district 
conferences, to supply destitute places with 
preaching, and to elect delegates to the General 
Conference. The church conference has 
power to suspend a minister, if he be con- 
victed of a crime, until the meeting of the dis- 
trict conference, which may consider and de- 
cide upon the matter. 

There are quite anumber of Independent 
Methodist churches in the country, and some 
notably strong ones in Baltimore. Why do not 
the Congregational Methodists make overtures 
to them for union ? 





THERE has been quite a flurry in New Jer- 
sey over the attempt of a Catholic priest, 
Father Vivet, to have the remains of an Italian 
removed from the Catholic cemetery at Vine- 
land. The facts are as follows: August 10th 
Father Vivet wrote a letter to the widow of the 
deceased Italian, Maggiola, in which he said: 


“Your husband, though being sick about 
eighteen months. having died without having 
attended to his Easter duty and without call- 
ing for a priest during his sickness, and being 
buried in the Catholic cemetery, against the reg- 
ulations made by the trustees of the Church, 
my lawyer advises me to write to you through 
courtesy and to request you to have your hus- 
band removed from the Catholic cemetery, and 
to have him buried where you like. Should you 
fail or neglect to have him removed before 
Monday, the 13th inst., I will be obliged to have 
him removed at your own expense. The money 
you paid to Mr. John Moran can be refunded 
to you at any time you call for it. Hoping you 
will not force me to prosecute you, according 
to the laws of trespass, I am respectfully 
yours, etc.”’ 

Some of the citizens of Vineland, feeling a 
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deep sympathy with Mrs. Maggiola, engaged a 
lawyer to defend her. Father Vivet was ac- 
cordingly served with a notice warning him 
not to attempt the removal, under pain of pros- 
ecution. The affair caused a great deal of ex- 
citement, and Bishop Corrigan was sought by 
industrious reporters, to ascertain if Father 
Vivet had his approval in his proceedings. 
The Bishop said, Aug. 17th, that no suit would 
be begun by Father Vivet. He further said : 
‘“‘This unfortunate scandal has been freely 
ventilated, and all that I regret is that Father 
Vivet was not explicit enough in his first letter 
to Mme. Maggiola, in which he ought simply to 
have conveyed to her that she was committing 
a civil trespass upon the rights of the cemetery 
in burying her busband in a plot that it was notin 
the power of the trustees to give to her, even 
although the purchase money had been paid. 
Father Vivet knows, as well as I do, that the 
Church bas no authority to refuse a Christian 
burial to anybody, except under very extraor- 
dinary conditions—such as to the unbaptized, 
for they are not Christians; the excommuni- 
cated; those who have committed deliberate 
suicide and led notoriously scandalous lives; 
and in all cases where there is the least doubt 
the bishop of the diocese must be consulted. 
The whole difficulty arises from a misterpret- 
ation of Father Vivet’s letter, which was never 
intended to bea religious manifesto, but sim- 
ply a warping that a trespass had been com- 
mitted upon toe corporate rights of an individ- 
ual. Tbe Church can have nothing to say in 
the matter. And, as Father Vivet understands 
our position, any future action will have to be 
taken by the civil authorities. The result will 
be that the present resting-place of Maggiola 
will be left undisturbed until some other grave 
shall have been apportioned; and then there 
can be no objeetion, after the coroner's permis- 
sion is obtained, for Mme. Maggiola to remove 
the remains of her husband to a spot which 
she can legally call her own. As to the tbreat- 
ened action of those societies who propose to 
hold a meeting of censure, | know nothing 
about them, and they will find that nobody con- 
nected in any way with tne Church will take 
any further measures. As [ have told Father 
Vivet, it is undoubtedly not within our juris- 
diction.” 
The meeting referred to was held in Vineland, 
August 17th, and resolutions of censure were 
adopted. 


. . The Swiss correspondent of the London 

Guardian writes that at the late meeting of the 
Old Catholic Synod of Berne Vicar-General 
Michaud made an attack on the catechism re- 
vised by Bishop Herzog. He attacked it on 
three grounds: the first being that the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in consecration was not 
taught as necessary; 2d, that auricular con- 
fession was recognized as obligatory ; and, 3d, 
that marriage was regarded as insoluble in 
every case. The statement in the catechism is 
that ‘“‘ marriage is a sacrament in which two 
unmarried persons of the two sexes are indis- 
solubly united and their union hallowed.’? The 
definition in Dr. Michaud’s catechism is; ‘‘Mar- 
riage is the sacrament by which those who are 
married obtain from God the grace of Christian 
union.’’? The Bishop maintains his ground, de- 
spite the many attacks that have been made 
upon it. On the question of confession the 
Bishop’s catechism takes this position: Con- 
fession is ‘‘an acknowledgment of our sips 
before the priest in order to receive absolution.” 
Michaud’s position is that ‘‘the avowal of sins 
committed ought to be made to God, in the 
presence of the priest’; and both manuals say 
that this confersion may be either publicly or 
privately made. Inthe opinion of The Guard- 
ian’s correspondent, the whole chapter in 
Michaud’s catechism is vastly superior to that 
in the Bishop’s—and we have no hesitation in 
applying this remark to the whole manual; 
but the Bishop does not teach that auricular 
confession is obligatory. The Bishop’s cate- 
chism takes the position that the invocation is 
not necessary to the consecration of the mass, 
while Michaud contends that it is. His formula 
of invocation is as follows : 


“Send thy Holy Spirit upon us and make 
of this bread (+) the precious Body of Thy 
Christ ; and make of this wine (+) the precious 
Blood of Thy Christ, making of the one and of 
the other by the virtue of Toy Holy Spirit (+) 
a spiritual nourishment for our souls.” 


....The minutes of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly for 1877 form a larger volume by 30 
pages than that of last year. Mostof the extra 
pages are devoted to the proceedings of the 
General Assembly, which must have had longer 
and more numerous reports from the depart- 
mentsand from the committees. It is a very 
pretty volume, deserving to be bound in some- 
thing more endurable than paper, like the an- 
nual reports of the Church of Scotiand. One 
new synod is represented in the statistical part, 
which consists of 255 pages. It has three pres- 
byteries in the Northwest on the Pacific coast, 
with 24 ministers and 2,533 communicants. The 
great stronghold of the Church is, of course, in 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ; 
but the synod west of Pennsylvania are gain- 
ing very rapidly. These number 22, and contain 
228,438 communicants, more than half of all 
the communicants of the Church, excluding 
those (f India and China. The largest number 
added on confession of faith in any one Synod 
was 3,522, in that of Philadelphia. The three 
synods of Illinois added 4,642 on examination, 





and the two in Indiana 2,723. The Synod of 
Philadelphia leads a!l others in the number of 
churches (295) and of communicants (51,781). 
The Synod of New Jersey has the largest num- 
ber of ministers—viz., 365. The Synod of New 
York makes by far the largest contribution to 
foreign missions, giving $98,175; that of New 
Jersey standing second, with $48,634. The 
largest presbytery is that of New York, which 
has 16,328 communicants (400 of whom are in 
Montreal), and it gave to foreign missions 
$85,690 of the $98,175 credited to the Synod of 
New York. 


....The Free Presbytery of Glasgow, at its 
meeting on August Ist, adopted the following 
resolution respecting the heresy case of Prof. 
Smith: 

““The Presbytery. considering the stage 

which the case of Professor Smith has now 
reached, as als) the desirableness of dealing 
with it in the way which shall most carefully 
guard the interests of truth, vindicate the 
hovor of the Word of God, and satisfy the 
Chureh at large; considering also Professor 
Smith’s request to be dealt with by way of libel 
(by letter of date June 7th last), do now re- 
solve to proceed by way of libel, and accord- 
ingly appoint the following committee to con- 
sider the materials on which a libel may be 
founded, to frame a draft of such a libel as 
they may judge called for, and to lay the same 
upon the Presbytery’s table at their ordinary 
meeting in the end of September next.”’ 
A motion was then made that the following 
gentlemen compose the committee: Principal 
Brown, Professor Salmond, Mr. Laidlaw, Dr. 
Longmuir, Messrs. Bannatyne, Iverach, Gardi- 
ner, Masson, ministers ; and D. Mitchell, elder. 
Principal Brown said that, for reasons peculiar 
to himself, he could not act on the committee. 
His views on this matter were the same as those 
he expressed at the General Assembly, but his 
position was altered by the new shape which 
the case had now assumed. Professor Salmond 
also declined to be on the committee, because, 
under the motion, they were expected to pro- 
ceed on the foregone conclusion that they had 
materials for a libel. Mr. Laidlaw and Mr. 
Iverach likewise declined, and the following 
were substituted: Messrs. Selbie, Arthur, 
and Arderson, and Dr. Gordon (elder). The 
next meeting will be held September 26th. 


....-Dr. Montfort has been laboring on the 
statistics of the churches represented in the 
Pan Presbyterian Council. He gives the fol 
lowing, which we tabulate: 

: Minis- Chs. Com- 
ters. muni- 


cants, 
Presbyterians in England........... 258 = 258 43,334 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists...... 827 1,088 106,742 
Presbyterians in Ireland............ 600 =. 560 -109,336 
Pg ere 1,384 1,493 112,000 
Free Kirk of Scotland.............. 1,068 1,009 109,000 


United Presbyterians of Scetland. 504 526 55,000 
Reformed and Secession of Scot- 


Oi nice SR bck dads dude idtaadas 53 50 = 5,000 
Reformed Church of France...... 641 586 45,000 
Presbyterians in Spain.............. 12 12 ‘1,000 


Reformed Church of Switzerland. 1,038 898 10,000 
- Holland......1,F83 1,309 159,000 


Belgium..... 15 13 1,300 

“ “ Bohemia..... 67 68 6,500 

“ “4 Russia....... 40 40 3,500 

“ - Hungary..... 2,017 2,007 180,000 

Free Church of Italy................5 56 56 5,000 

Canada Presbyterian Church...... 733 1,008 90,653 
Presbyterian Church, New Zea- 

ie tikdtinn cde ccsaceccacecenssacacce 219 174 = 25,000 


Northern Presbyterian Church,U.S8.4,744 5,077 535,000 


Southern - Me “ 1,004 1,821 112,183 
United Presbyterian Church....... 640 783 78,000 
The Two Reformed Pres.Churches. 180 159 16,000 
(Dutch) Reformed Churcb.......... 546 506 = (74,600 
(German) Reformed “.......... 650 1,347 144,000 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodists...... 76 100 8.696 

OG ivcccddcscssbhitiecnthsehen 19,377 21,386 2 052,661 


The Doctor should not have included the Re- 
formed (German) Church, for it was not repre- 
sented in the Council. 


....The Baptists in Germany, though in- 
creasing quite rapidly, have some hardships to 
contend with, as stated by the Rev. Joseph 
Lehman: 


‘*The new law, according to which Baptist 
churches may obtain rights of corporation, 
which was hailed with so much joy, has proved 
to be of no use whatever in the way it is ex- 
plained by some departments of the govern- 
ment. Allthe applications have been rejected, 
even that of the church at Berlin, on the ac- 
count of the poverty of the members and the 
large districts they enclose. The law for re- 
ligious mee'ings held by dissenters is enforced 
more strictly than it bad been done foralong 
time. Besides, Antinomian views of the most 
radical kind have penetrated some of the 
churches, and caused disturbances, partly in 
consequence of the visit of Pearsall Smith to 
Germany. The church at Berlin has lost more 
than sixty members through this heresy, which 
throws overboard prayer, the Lord’s Day, 
church organization, temperance, together 
with confession of sip, as no longer necessary 
for ‘the perfect Christian.’ But what is most 
to be lamented is the dismissal of no less than 
ten laborers by the committee disbursing the 
contributions of English Cbristians, which had 
formerly been intrusted to the Rev. J. G. 
Oncken, and the diminution of the salaries of 
several other brethren, which were supple- 
mented from the same source.” 


.... We mentioned some time ago that a new 
Catholic society, called ‘The Militia of Jesus 
Christ,’’ had been organized in Rome, with the 
avowed object of working for the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope. Accord- 
ing to the Rome correspondent of the London 





News, this and other like organizations have 
been merged in “The Universal Catholic 
League,” the programme of which is published 
The objects of the League are to restore the 
temporal power of the Pope; to demonstrate 
the dangers of liberty, so-called, and the fallacy 
of the rights of the state; to countermine the 
press; and to attack the usurping state (Italy). 
The headquarters of the League are to be at 
Rome and its ramifications are to extend to all 
parts of the world. 


....There are three Old Catholic parishes in 
Austria which have been struggling for a legal 
existence for some years, and last year the 
government agreed to recognize them and give 
them permission to organize marriages on cer- 
tain preliminary conditions which, though hard, 
have now been complied with ; and last March 
the government was asked to carry out its 
agreement. Noanswer having been received 
to this demand, twenty-nine deputies of the 
Lower Houee of the Reichsrath have signed an 
interpellation asking for an explanation of 
the delay. It is thought that the movement 
would gain many adherents in Austria, if it 
were recognized by the government. 


....The Establishment has 848 churcbes in 
London, an increase of 228 in the past decade. 
Of these 39 celebrate daily communion, against 
llLin 1867; 340 have surpliced choirs, against 
114 in 1867; 35 have eucharistic vestments, 
against 14 in 1867 ; and 16 use incense, whereas 
only 8 used it ten years ago. Thirty-nine have 
candles on the altar. 


....The Wesleyan Conference at Bristol chose 
for foreign missionary secretaries the Rev. 
Messrs. E. E. Jenkins and M. C. Osborn. The 
next session of the Conference is to be held at 
Bradford. The Church Times playfully accuses 
the Wesleyans of ‘‘ Popery’” in the choice of 
their presiding officer, Dr. Pope. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Yokohama, Japan, has forty-three members. 
It maintains a daily prayer-meeting and neigh- 
borhood meetings and has an attendance of 
twelve at its Bible class. 


....Of the members and probationers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church one in every nine- 
teen belongs to foreign populations not using 
the English tongue. 


.... The Church Times says the new Bishop of 
Rochester met a very ‘chilling reception” in 
his diocese, because, inferentially, he is an 
Anti-Ritualist. 


.... The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Ill- 
inois will probably be divided. The new dio- 
cese will have its headquarters at Quincy, 
probably. 


....-Bishop Rosecrans claims that the anti- 
Catholic movement in Ohio last year has 
resulted in bringing many Americans into the 
Church. 


....The Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Chicago moves this month into its new build- 
ing at Morgan Park. 


....A branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
has been organized in Spain. Thirty ministers 
have joined it. 


..»-There are fifteen Jewish papers and 
magazines in the United States, devoted to 
Judaism. 

...-The 56,289 Colored Baptists of North 
Carolina have only 250 ministers. 


....The London Hospital Sunday Fund this 
year amounts to about $125,000. 


Hew York and Vicinity, 


THe new Roman Catholic Cathedral on 


Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, was dedicated last 
Sunday, by Bishop Corrigan, assisted by sev- 
eral of his brother bishops and the clergy. 
The church was begun in 1870 and is all 
finished with the exception of the altar and 
the spire. As described by The Tribune, it ‘‘is 
built in the Gothic style, with walls of the blue 
flint stone. The trimmings and cornices are of 
white hammered granite, from Hallowell, Me. 
The plan consists of a nave, two aisles, chan- 
cel, and chapels, with a tower at the northeast 
corner of the front. The organ gallery is over 
the front vestibule, and the large chapel is at 
the side of the chancel, connecting with the 
vestry by a passage in the rear of the sanctu- 
ary. The length of the building is 272 feet ; the 
width, including the chapels and vestry, 138 
feet; the width of the nave and aisles, 86 feet ; 
the equare of the base of the tower, 33 feet. 
The hight of the tower to the top of the cross 
on the spire will be 225 feet. The pews seat 
2,000 persons. The pews, wainscoting, railing, 
and gallery front are of white ash and black 
walnut. There are ten large windows on one 
side, nine on the other, and one thirty feet in 
hight over the main entrance. Under the win- 
dows are arcades, in which the history of relig- 
ion will be illustrated. The large windows on 
the Gospel side of the sanctuary has a picture 








of St. Patrick, and that on the Epistle side St. 
Bridget; given respectively by Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Nugent, of Newark. Over the 
sanctuary are five stained-glass windows, the 
central one representing the Sacred Heart; 
while the two on one side represent the Virgin 
Mary and her mother, St. Anne, and the two on 
the other side St. Joseph and St. Joachim. The 
panels below these windows are to be filled by 
oil paintings of the history of the Incarnation.”’ 


....Tbhe Church of St. Ignatius, of this city, of 
which the Rev. F. C. Ewer, superior-general 
of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacramecst, 
is rector, has sent, onits own account, a letter of 
sympathy to Ritualist Tooth and his church- 
wardens. The letter says : 

‘* We desire, therefore, to take this means of 
assuring you, beloved brethren, of our cordial 
sympathy, and that of all our parish with you, 
in your present trial, and to convey to you our 
own thanks, and the thanks of our entire parish, 
for the calm and earnest stand which you have 
taken in resistance to legislative and judicial 


—- and tothe outbreak of popular vio- 
ence, 

“Tn behalf of ourselves and of the parish- 
ioners of St. Ignatius’s Church, we would affec- 
tionately bid you to take courage and go for- 
ward in defense of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, knowing this: that, however darkly 
the clouds may gather now and however un- 
certain may be the issue in the near fature, the 
final triumph is assured, for it is ‘one day’ 
with the Lord, ‘not day nor night; but it shall 
conte to pass that at evening time it shall be 
light.’ ” 


In reply, Mr. Tooth says: 


‘* Our earnest prayer for you who have shown 
so earnest a desire to share our anxieties and 
lighten our responsibilities is that you may re- 
main ‘rooted and built up in Him established in 
the faith as ye have been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving.’ As for myself, 
Reverend Brother, it has been my privilege to 
plead the sacrifice at the altarfor you and yours, 
and that He may return all your goodness to 
you with his own good measure.” 


....The ladies of the New York Flower Mis- 
sion renew their appeal to the public for con- 
tributions of fruit and flowers. Each year 
their work increases, and, though the public 
has been liberal, their supplies have never 
equaled the demands. They distributed flow- 
ers last season to 80 different institutions, be- 
sides sending several thousand bouquets and 
fruit to private cases, chiefly sick children in 
tenement-houses. They are most anxious te 
extend their work still further, and ask all 
country friends in the neighborhood of New 
York to assist by forming branch associations 
in their respective towns, and collecting and 
forwarding flowers to them regularly once or 
twice a week. A few bunches of flowers from 
a score of different gardens would give them a 
capital box. Common daisies and wood-ferns 
or field grasses, tied up with a sprig or two 
of something sweet, make lovely bouquets 
in the eyes of little beneficiaries. The stifling 
heat of summer seemé@'less stifling and the 
pains of wasting sickness more endurable for 
the country freshness which a single bunch of 
roses or lilies bring into the most forlorn tene- 
ment-house. The rooms of the Flower Mis- 
sion, 239 Fourth Avenue, are open every Mop- 
day and Thursday, from 10 a, Mm. tol P.M. 
Any packages directed to that address are 
kindly brought from the railway stations free 
of charge by our city express companies. 


....The women of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city have organized a Church- 
Women’s Association, with these objects: 
“This Association is designed to bring together 
women and girls who are communicants or are 
desirous of becoming communicants of the 
Episcopal Church in this city. The separation, 
isolation, individuality, and congregationalism 
characteristic of our past Church history in 
New York have been detrimental to Church 
progress in many ways. This Association has 
long been hoped for by devout daughters of 
the Church, as a means of preventing fatherless 
and motherless girls employed in the metrop- 
olis from erring and straying into societies op- 
posed to the Church or into actual vice and 
immorality. The influence of the culture, re- 
finement, and, above all, the personal piety of 
gentlewomen will be exercised beneficially over 
their less-favored sisters in the Church.’”? The 
Association has opened a free reading-rcom on 
West Twenty-third Street, to be opened daily 
except Sunday. Lectures will be provided for 
in the winter, a Bible-class will be formed, and 
mission and other meetings will be held during 
the week. 


....The other day an unlicensed cigar-vender 
was arraigned before U. 8. Commissioner 
Osberne, charged with violating the license laws 
of the United States. The fellow pleaded in 
answer as follows: ‘‘Why, Commissioner, 
these are not cigars. These are only cabbage- 
leaves and not taxable.’? “Ah! if that is so,”’ 
responded Commissioner Shields, ‘‘ why do yeu 
not procure some corned beef, and furnish your 
customers with the edible that should properly 
accompany the cabbage-leayes and without 
which their consumption is not usually con- 
sidered agreeable. I fear I shall have to hold 
you, ,in {default of the payment of the special 
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tax.’? The prisoner was thereupon held in $500 
bail to answer. — 


-...The temperance people in Jersey City, 
aided by a branch of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, have accomplished a great 
deal in the way of reducing the number of 
saloons. Fortunately, they have had the co- 
operation of the mayor, who last week sent to 
to the board of aldermen a message vetoing 
183 applications for liquor licenses. He also 
recommended that a change be made in the 
ordinance governing the revocation of licenses, 
so that stricter measures may hereafter be 
taken against those liquor dealers who are 
guilty of breaking the law; that to the two 
kinds of liquor licenses now granted a third be 
added, for the sale of beer and ale only; and 
that licenses granted to keepers of disorderly 
houses and small grocers should be revoked, as 
they are asource of great injury to the com- 
munity. The mayor further calls the attention 
of the board of aldermen to the non-enforce- 
ment of the Sunday law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 


.. The $100,000 which President Vanderbilt 
promised to the employés of the New York 
Central and Hudson Railroad forrefusing to join 
the strikers has™been apportioned among the 
men in the followingorder: Out of 11,000 men 
8,904 will participate in the gift. There will be 
given to the passenger conductors each $20; 
train baggagemen, $10; brakemen, $9; freight 
conductors, $15; engineers, $30; firemen, $15; 
flagmev, $8; switchmen, $9; laborers and 
watchmen, $7 ; mechanics, $14; foremen, $16; 
track foremen, $11; all others, $9. This is 
about equivalent to three months’ reduction of 
the 10 per cent. 


-.--Lthe camp-meetings near New York are 
quite well attended. There is one at Ocean 
Grove, avother at Sing-Sing, another at Mount 
Tabor, N. J., and another at Merrick, Long 
Island. These are all Methodist camp-meet- 
ings. That at Ocean Grove has been enlivened 
by the presence of Bishop Peck, who preached 
last Sunday, and who presided at the Holiness 
Meeting held last Friday. At the Sing-Sing 
meeting Dr. Porter, formerly one of the Book 
Concern agents, presided, and Mrs. Van Cott 
helped in the services. There was a score or 
more at the anxious bench. 


..-The annual meeting of the State Associ- 
ation of the Young Men’s Christian Assccia- 
tions of the State of New York will be held at 
Hudson, September 20th to 24th. Delegates 
will be expected from each association in the 
state. Pastors of churches, professors and 
teachers in colleges and schools, and young 
men interested are invited. Several prominent 
Christian workers from other states have been 
invited and addresses on topics suggested by 
the programme will also be made by leading 
association workers in thg state. 


.. The Episcopai Mission to Deaf-Mutes, of 
which the New York branch is connected with 
St. Ann’s Church, West 18th Street, requests 
contributions on August 19th. The Gospel for 
that day in the Prayer-book contains an ac- 
count of the coming to Christ of the deaf and 
dumb men of Decapolis. The society aids 
deaf-mutes in the larger cities avd maintains 
a home at 220 East 13th Street. Its treasurer 
is Mr. Isaac H. Holmes, 105 Maiden Lane, and 
its genera} manager, the Rev. Thomas Gallau- 
det, No. 9 West 18th Street. 





ALL of Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes are admired 
for som durability and sweetness. They represent 
the delightful odor of freshly-gathered flowers—per- 
fect odor gems. 


The Channels of Exit 


from the human system bear the same relation to it 
as sewers do to acity. They carry off the waste, the 
refuse, which it is essential to removein order to 
prevent disease. One of the most salutary effects 
of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is torenew activity 
of the bowels when these organs are derelict in 
their duty. The bilious and dyspeptic symptoms 
which accompany constipation are also remedied by 
this sterling alterative. Its gently cathartic action 
has the effect of removing impurities, which would 
otherwise poison the system, and its tonic influence 
is exhibited in an increase in vital power. It renews 
appetite, soothes and invigorates the nerves, pre- 
vents and remedies malarial fever, and is a first-rate 
remedy for despondency. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspepties all through 
the land. making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gioom refiected trom some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home eircie. If 
your druggist does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 

TARR H. AMBLER. Wholesale Drugzgist, 36 Vesey 
Stress. New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 
Elliot Patent Tuning-Slide and Action, 


is destined to be the PIANO OF THE FUTURE 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument forthe seashore and for use 
on shipbeard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANTFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM (8 WASHINGTON ST. 
(Globe TT? Building). 
FACTORY 4386 t> 50 HARRISON ave Boston, Mass, 
Orders promptly filled. 




















. THE INDE 


HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best [Instruments ata price rendering them 
peas tes to a large class of perehonets.. having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bellis, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand jonger in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together so it is im ossible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or split.” HE ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RANK. 

New styles and prices just issued, which are, in ac- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CC., 


97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


} Brattleboro, Vt. ‘ 
s@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO, 


63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 
SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 
ai, 





EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART. 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENEUM, 
A University for Yeung Ladies, and the 
Lilinois Couservatory ¢f Music, 
the Great Western College of Music, with its 


ART DEPAKTMENT, 


offer unsurpassed facilities for either solid or orna- 
mentalculture. For Circulars address Jacksonville, 
Hlinois. W. D. SANDERS, Sup’t. 





PENDENT 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 


5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 


5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory. Modern — Drawing, 
and Painting open Day #nd Eve ing. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 


TERYS. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS at 
STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS.. 30 i . 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILs MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 
commencing from date of entrance. 


Ty N Y iy ae A 
! VASSAR COLLEGE. 

Fall session opens Sept. 19th, 1877. Entrauce Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 21st. Catalogues. with 
full particulars, may be had of the undersigned. The 
Department of Music, Drawing, and Painting will be? 
open hereafter as a School for special instruction in 
thosearts. For Circulars, containing tuil informa- 
tion, apply to 9 

Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 


-< per Quarter. 








‘e] eI 
Locan SqvaRE SEMINARY, 
S09 Vine street, Philrdetphia. 
This Goonies and day school for ladies will be re- 
opened September : cy CULL 
iss 8S Ss * 
Miss J. PINDELL,§ Principals. 


HIGHLAND HALL, 


TIGHLAND PARK, 

A Collegiate School for oan 5 Liter- 
ature, Science. Art, Health. Manners, and 
Merals. Fali session begins September 20th. For 
catalogues apply to EDWAKD P. WESTON, Pres. 








nan SVIILLE “HYGIENIC” SEMINARY. 
. Regards Health in diet, study,and habits of 
hte. Full classical, scientific, literary, commercial, 
art, and music courses. ‘T'wo resident physicians 
(lady and gentleman). Young persons of either sex, 
brvken down by study. weakly, or predisposed to dis- 
ease, can pursue prescribed studies and regain their 
health. S.H.Goopyr AR, A. M., Principal. 





KY hare nook ACADEMY, Kinderhook, 

Fits for the — Ne” ey and Scientitie 
= tg G H. TAYLOR M., Principal. Kight 
years Class Instructor at Phillips Academy, Andover. 


Ww AN TED $e jonse aon property for3 or5 


take a situation as 
Principal of an ‘Keademy pln fee, The sub- 
scriber has fifteen years’ successful experience in the 
schooi work. Address PRINCIPAL, Box 2787, N.Y. City. 








FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INR&TI- 
TUTE, N.Y. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory and other graduating 
courses, for hoth sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6ih; Winter, Dec. 13h 
Admissior any _ proportionately. 

JO8. E. KING, D.v . #ort Kdward, N.Y. 








LINDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
for Girls, at lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard Univ. Preliminary Ex- 
am’iions fer Women.” Rev. H. A.Brickenstein, Prin. 





HIGHL AND “MILITA RY “AC ADEMY, WORCES- 
TER, MASS., for common and scientific pursuits, be- 
gins its 22d year, Sept. 11, 1877. C. B. Metcalf, A.M. -Sup. 
Crcr INNATI Ww ESE EVAN FE MA LEC Cc OL- 

E. Best ax ae Literature, Science, 
Lanruares, Painting, and Mus 
REV - DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
DWIGHT SEMIN ARY «HOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton, Oneida Co Y. Send for cir- 
culars £9 BENJAMIN W. DWIGHT. 








CRESTNUT-s STREET SEMINARY, , PHILA. 

The twenty-eighth year of this boarding and day 
schoo] will open Sept. 19th. For circulars, apply to 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut 
Street, Phila., Pa 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY. 


A thoroughly reliable Preparatory School. Terms, 
$350 per year. Presbyte1ian control. 
ALBERT R. SABIN, Principal, Lake Fcrest, Ill. 


re tng hay INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Pittstield, Mass., offers thorough cul- 
ture,in a very invigorating climate and — 
location. Terms moderate. Address Rev. V. 
SP «AR, the Principal, for circular. 


BETTS MI LITARY ACADEMY. 
Stamford, Ct. Home School. Situation unsurpassed. 
Thorough instruction. Caretul training. 40th year. 


REFHOLD (N. J.) YOUNG LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. Thirty-third Year begins Sept. 5th. 




















Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

All Departments are on a Jiberal scale. Whole ex- 
pense of Board and Tuition in all studies of the 
Graduating Course, including Latin, $250 a year. 
Send for wD Year begins Sept. lit 

ARLES F. DOWD, A.M., Principal. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
emg ee SEAL to foreigners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B. NER. Hichest city receneee. 
Call at or address forcircular 270 West 37th St.. N. ¥. 








OUGHKEEPSIE (N. Y.) MILITARY INSTITUTE 
reopens Sept. a Addres: 
8. JEWENT, A. M., Principal. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address MISS EMILY NELSON. 








GIRLS fitted forthe Harvard Examinations for 
women. Address Miss E. J. LEONARD, Meriden, Ct. 











AT $53.00, TO 


FLOUSHI"G (N. Y) INSTITUTE, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
opens Tuesday, Sept. 11th. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY “CHOOL FOR 
Six Puoils at Woodstock. Conn., will commence its 
ninth year Oct, 6th. Circulars furnished. 








EEKSKILL(N.Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Lilustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detuils. 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
i School. Addr 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 
ALLEY SEMINARY. FULTON. OSWEGO CO., 
N. Y. Homeand tuition #180 per year. Both sexes. 
Begins 3d Sept. Address REV. JAS.GILMOUR 


TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family scheol for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. litn. For circular address the Principal. 

















RGANS. isnasnce™ 


REDUCE STOCK. 


For particulars and other styles address the Manufacturers, 


Washinton, New Jersey. 





ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO.. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ptial, which is under the cbarge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER. Dean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston University School of Med- 


icine. 
vb Nd y r ‘ WN G 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

It furnishes a complete graded course of three 

ears’study. Winter Term, tor lectures, commences 

Vednesday, Oct. 10th, 1877; continues twenty-one 
weeks. Summer Term (optional), from March 18th, 
1878, twelve weeks. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
I. f. TALBOT, M. D., 66 Marlboro’ cues) ; or of the 
Registrar, J. H. WOODBURY, M. D., 165 Boyl-ton 
Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, atter twelve years’ successful 
experience in the Management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her ———- there- 
with. and is now conducting her own Agence. 

Miss \oung supplies Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
esses, and leachers for every department of in- 
straction; gives information to parents concerning 
schools; rents and sells school properties, etc 

Families going abroad promptly supplied With suit- 
able ladies or gentlemen. 

REFERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every section of the country, and aiso to 
many distin. uished citizens 

For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


The MUSIC SCHOOL, Pittsfield, Mass., 
offers the best possible tacilities to students of either 
sex for the study of music in all its branches, either 
in connection with literary studies cor, in the case 
of those qualified for it,asa specialty, with refer 
ence to teaching or public performance. Ample 
libraries and scientific apparatus. Recitals of class- 
ical music and lectures every week. Rates for 
tuition and board very low. Fall term opens Sept. 
19th. For further information, eatalogues, or pro- 


grammes, address the BENS. al, 'c BLODGETT 
. x 7 


PENNS VLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, Pa., opens SEP. 12th. Location health- 
ful, grounds ample, buildings commodious _ Thor- 
ough instruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the 
CLASSICS, and ENGLISH. Caceful supervision of 
Cadets. For ws = ply to 

|. THEO, HYATT, President. 


‘BINGHAMTON COLLEGE AND CON- 
s rvatory of Music for Young Ladies. Two courses, 
$20 and $300. “ Elegantiv turnisbe = amy ee 
su erbly located. Doubled its number Jas — 
ae bre hic. Rey. KR. A. PATERSON, M. 
President, Binghamton, N. Y. 


TRAVEL. 
THE GREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costly 
steamers in the world. Steamers leave New York 
dailv (Sundays, July Ist, to September 2d, inc.) at5 
P. M.. from Pier ‘2& North River. foot of Murray 
Street. Trains leave Boston at 4:30 and 6 P.M_ daily 
(Sundays as above, at? P:M.) Noline can offer the 
accommodations presented by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

Passing through Narragansett and Mount Hope Bays 
by daylight, No disagreeable night cianges. Tickets, 
state-rooms. ard berths secured on board steamers 
and at all the principal hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; ats Ol Old State House and O:d Colony 
Depot, Boston. Music on board each steamer every 


evenin 
Gio. L. CONNOR. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 
































NEW YORK AND they atiue NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK R 
FOR TRENTON AND PHU. DELPHI A. 

Leave wy Pig R peenece and Philadelphia at 
6:30, 8, 9:30, 1 3 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4P.M. for neenten on 

Leave Philadephia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Rai’ road es and os Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
10:30 A. M. ; 1:30, 4 715, 5:30, 1 

a ieere, Trenton | for J Now York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 
Puliman ‘Drain tones ‘Cars are attached to the 
30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P. M. trains from New York; tothe 
, 9:30 AL M., 1:30 P.M. trains from Philadelphia ; 
and Sleeping Gars to the 12 o’clock midnight trains 
from both New York and Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY rn. 2 New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M., 5:50, 12 P. M. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St, Nos. 529 and 
oud Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in vn Bag ware emt mee and hana 
Court St., Brooklyn YN e checked from reside 
to destination. ALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 














‘HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, . 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proorietors 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


-SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


As a SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in ele- 
gance of finish. completeness of appointments, and 
ahenotve poster. Pi poantiay 4 jocepet. hv 
ample grounds, near the principal sv . . 

Park. First-class TURKISH, RUSSIAN, and 


an 
other baths. 
i. DRS. 8. 5S. & 8. E. STRONG. 
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(t GREAT PREMIUM. “Sy 
“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


BY FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


NEARLY THIRTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF THIS BOOK HAVE ALREADY BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than 
can be found in any other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“written 1n a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, whichthere has been no effort to disguise, the book is. nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and 
observation, fragmentary, but ¢rwe in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. 
The incidents given were not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been throughout these pages to portray the man as he was 
revealed to me, without any attempt at idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘ inner life” than can be 
found elsewhere, and is alt :gether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
































| ‘GREAT PREMIUM. _ 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in tae famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
aiready a subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume rom the 
following list: 











1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphrey’ 
8 Little Dorrit. 504 pages. Clock, ete. 560 pages. 


Each additional subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each subscriber for two years shall have two volumes, andso on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS we will send DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black and 
gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by the celebrated American artist, Sou. Eyrmycr, Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for character, a most agreeable-absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety which 
I greatly like.” : 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this Premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee and Shepard), all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen at our office, and delivered to Subscribers there when desired, 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS AS PREMIUMS. 


“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. The Steel Plate cost $8,000. 


It has superb Portraits of President Lincoln’s First Cabinet—viz., Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Smith; Blair, and Bates. 
Every citizen should have a copy of this splendid historical picture, which is every year becoming more and more valuable. 


“ Authors of the United States.” Fine Large Steel Engraving, with 44 Portraits. Size 
24x383. By Ritchie. The Steel Plate cost $4,500. 


A beautiful Steel Engraving, witl. accurate likenesses of the leading Authors of the United States. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘Eix-President U. 8. Grant.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. . 

‘“ Ex-Vice-President Henry Wilson. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


These Engravings are each 14x18 inches in size, and were engraved specially for Taz INDEPENDENT, and are each the best engravings of the parties extant. 























We also offer to every Subscriber who may prefer it 


Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 


Compiled by Messrs. Sankey and the late P. P. Bliss. 








Every Subscriber who pays $3.00 for a year’s Subscription, in advance, is entitled to any ONE Premium, named above, 
he may select. Paper and Premium are sent postage free. 


Address | THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787. 251 Broadway, New. York 
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&” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
“ews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

t#- All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
uaranty of good faith. 

$3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2" Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


for each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, August 23d, 1877. 
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“HOLINESS.” 


Iris in the summer months that those 
who make the most display of holiness do 
chiefly thrive. Then they disport them- 
selves under green trees of congenial ‘‘ per- 
fection’? and beside clear lakes, whose 
‘‘doctrine of purity” is a lesson and an 
example. In umbrageous groves they 
gather and preach, and under monster tents 
they testify of the blessing which they 
have received. This, then, is the season- 
able time for us to say a word about this 
doctrine of perfection, this higher life, 
this second blessing, this assured and sin- 
less holiness. More than one of our re- 
ligious quarterlies give attention to this 
topic in their midsummer number, and the 
mention which we have been compelled to 
make of Mr. Pearsall Smith and the meet- 
ing with which he has been connected has 
made this a subject this summer of more 
than usually general interest. 

We suppose the doetrine of “holiness,” 
as held by those who conduct the “ holiness 
meetings,” to be about this. It is heldand 
taught that by an act of faith in Ghrist it 
is possible to gain a complete victory over 
all temptations, so that they will be over- 
come without any effort, except that of an 
easy and happy trust, and so that the life 
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utterly free from sin, This, it is held, is 
not only possible, but is actually achieved 
by many who have attained the ‘‘ higher 
life.” 

This is a very pleasant, indeed, captivat- 
ing doctrine. Every Christian wants to be 
holy; or, at least, hethinks that he wants to 
be. Tell him that he can be by an easy 
and simple act of faith; that what he had im- 
agined was to be a long struggle can be 
concluded with triumph long this side of 
Jordan; that the conflict is all unnecessary, 
and he will be very glad to believe it. We 
do not wonder that the prophets of this new 
dispensation have many disciples. 

And the doctrine on one side does not 
look very unreasonable. Shut your eyes 
for a moment to the fact that the holiest 
men that the world has ever known have 
never gained this absolute holiness; that 
they have ever, whether psalmists or 
prophets or apostles or martyrs or reform- 
ers, confessed that they had not yet attained, 
but that they hoped to be like Him when 
they should see Him as he is; or imagine 
that they, through some blindness or weak- 
ness of faith, had not the joy of the dis- 
pensation of these latter days, and it is not 
hard to believe that this blessing is attain- 
able. 

For so long as the obligation rests upon 
us to be faultlessly holy the ability cannot 
be consistently denied. ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect,” is a command which it 
cannot transcend our powers to obey. God 
would not command what it is impossible 
to do, and we could not feel under obliga- 

tion to do what is impossible. We never 
commit a sin without knowing perfectly 
well that we might have avoided it. There 
is no one sin which we might not have avoid- 
ed. That we can be perfectly holy does 
not admit of reasonable question. 

There can, also, be considerable Scrip” 
ture brought to bear in favor of this 
theory. It is a popular belief that God 
will give us any blessing that we may ask 
for, if itis only good for us. This is not 
quite true; because God has other interests 
to consider besides ours, and he may be 
compelled to sacrifice our good to other 
people’s good. But let that pass. It is 
further held that, while we cannot expect 
all material blessings that we may request 
to be granted, because we may not be good 
judges whether they are really desirable for 
us, we can be sure that spiritual blessings 
are certainly good for us, and we may be 
absolutely assured that our prayers for 
them will be granted. If, then, we pray 
for an instant and easy victory over sin, we 
may be sure that God will grant it. What- 
ever we trust in Christ for in the line of 
spiritual favor he will not fail us. We may 
then trust him to do up the work of sancti- 
fication for us once for all now, and be 
done with the trouble and the conflict and 
have the blessing of complete serenity and 
peace and holiness; for, has not Christ 
promised his disciples, and is it not all their 
hope in prayer, ‘‘All things whatsoever 
ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall 
receive’? 

This is very beautiful, very seductive. 
But, granting that God will give us what- 
ever we ask for that is good for us (that 
does not interfere with other people’s good), 
is it at all certain that an instant and easy 
victory would be good for us? Itis, doubt- 
less, good for us that we should overcome, 
and, doubtless, ‘‘this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith”; 
but is it not a grave matter of doubt 
whether it is really good for us that we 
should overcome by an instant and easy 
act, and that then we should be so fenced 
about that temptation should lose its power, 
and that we should enter by a sudden 
transition here on earth into the state of 
the redeemed above; having reached the 
blessed necessity of obedience? What the 
advocates of this modern doctrine teach is 
substantially this: not that we may over- 
come sin—that all believe; not that trust in 
God will help us overcome any sin—that 
we all believe; but that one act of trust 
now will put us into such a relation to 
Christ that subseqt&ent temptations shall 
lose their power, and that we shall be holy 
because we shall have been put into such a 





state of peaceful rest ia God that we shall 


shall escape all the-tossings of the waves. 

Now, we insist that no man can be sure 
that it will be for his best good that he be 
not severely tempted. Easy sinlessness 
may not be for our best good. It may be 
better for us to have a long and hard strug- 
gle. We may be better off in the end if we 
have to fight to win the prize, even if we 
fall now and then, than if we are carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease. So long 
as a dram of well-doing is to be preferred 
before many times as much the forcible 
hindrance of evil-doing, so long as ‘‘God es- 
teems the growth and completing of one 
virtuous person more than the restraint of 
ten vicious,” we may doubt whether God’s 
wisdom will fence off the Apollyons from 
us and give us nothing but puppets to fight 
against. The virtue which shall become 
master of the spheres, which overcomes 
even as Christ overcame, and which shall 
sit down therefore with him on his throne, 
is not something fugitive or cloistered, un- 
exercised and unbreathed. Its ‘‘ immortal 
garland isto be run for not without dust 
and heat.” 

But we are told that some have already 
gained the victory here below, have con- 
quered all sin, are entirely holy, and live in 
constant joy and trust. There are Board- 
man and Mahan and Inskip and Cullis; 
and there was (save the mark) Pearsall 
Smith, who suddenly discovered his mis- 
take and confessed that he was under a 
delusion of the devil, but who seems now 
to have recovered his holiness—or his de- 
lusion; and there is J. H. Noyes, who does 
not yet see the devilish delusion that or- 
ganized and promiscuous adultery may be 
consistent with the doctrine of perfection. 
We have the testimony of all these men, 
some good and some bad, that holiness is 
achievable here, because they have achieved 


it. 
Perhaps some of them have. We will 


not deny it. We hope they are as holy as 
they think themselves to be. We can 
easily believe that they are rejoicing in an 
unclouded faith and that they do possess a 
peace which is as a river, for that is attain- 
able here by many Christians, not physical- 
ly hypochondriacal or morbid; and, though 
it is harder to believe, after the experience 
of David and Peter and Paul and so many 
other worthies, that they have so prema- 
turely conquered the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, yet we cannot absolutely 
deny it. Weonly feel very confident that, 
if they have, they will not boast much about 
it; that they will speak of it as reluctantly 
as Paul did when telling of his special 
visions; and that they will guard very care- 
fully against the terrible error of bringing 
down the lofty standard of holiness to the 
measure of their life, instead of measuring 
their life by that perfect standard which 
few if any men have attained. But this 
would introduce a consideration of the 
fearful dangers of Antinomianism, of 
which we cannot now speak, into which 
this doctrine has so frequently run, and into 
which we fear that it always runs to some 
little extent. 


THE BENNINGTON CENTENNIAL. 


OnE would have said that the centennial 
fever of 1876 could not last, and that sub- 
sequent celebrations would be tame and 
flat. But we have had a good long rest, 
and the hundredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Bennington has been observed witha 
heartiness and enthusiasm which must sat- 
isfy the most patriotic. It was Vermont’s 
own day, and the state was able to observe 
the anniversary of its own birth as well as 
that of its most famous battle. Nearly every 
celebrity that agreed to be present kept his 
promise, and the assembled thousands were 
permitted to see and hear President Hayes, 
Secretary Evarts, Postmaster-General Key, 
Attorney-General Devens, Gen. Banks, 
President Bartlett, half a dozen governors, 
and other well-known persons. It seems 
to be a growjng fashion nowadays for in- 
vited persons of renown to keep their word 
when they say they will be at any given 
place. At Woodstock, last Fourth of July, 
there was not a single break in the list, and 
Bennington was nearly as fortunate. Mr. 
Whittier, who is really in feeble health now- 
adays, very properly excused himself, and 
the governor-general of Canada found his ex- 








cuse ina necessary trip to Manitoba. Those 
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marshals, military, and spectators—ac- 
quitted themselves excellently and the ar- 
rangements were excellent. The country 
towns manage affairs of this sort better than 
the cities, for their devotion to their guests 
and their unfamiliarity with display make 
up for their lack of accommodations. The 
addresses ard poems were well received 
and the crowd listened with eager ears to 
the long historical oration of President 
Bartlett. A historical address that keeps 
thousands of people attentive must have 
great merit, both in matter and delivery. 
The poems were fairly good, though Mr. 
Bryant’s was hardly up to his average. 
Famous poets seldom succeed as writers of 
occasional verse. Tennyson fails at it half 
the time, and Lowell and Holmes are 
almost the only modern bards who can 
neatly turn out a poem for an anniversary. 

A pleasant part of the celebration was 
the appearance of several descendants of 
the actors in the great battle. Four grand- 
daughters of Gen. Stark were on the 
ground, and two descendants of Rev. 
Thomas Allen, of Pittsfield, the fighting 
parson of Berkshire, offered prayer, Relics 
were also plenty, and decorations, of 
course, abounded. 

The Battle of Bennington was well worth 
a rousing and semi-national celebration 
like this. It was nota big fight, as far as 
the numbers engaged were concerned; but 
it had a great effect in its material results, 
and still greater in the inspiration it gave 
the patriots. Then, too, it was a militia 
fight against sharpshooters, rangers, chas- 
seurs, and Hessians; and the three northern 
New England States took just pride in 
their triumph. For a lot of undisciplined 
men, who were really ‘‘ Green Mountain 
Boys” in large part, to rout trained oppo- 
nents and take 600 prisoners was no mean 
achievement; and the Ba'tle of Bennington 
was for the rest of the war an ever-present 
memory and a ready reminder of what 
honest Yankee courage could do. 





AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 





THE second resolution adopted by the 
recent Republican State Convention of 
Maine reads as follows : 

‘*Citizenship is national. Its allegiance 
and obligations are national. The property 
of the citizen is taxed for the support of 
the National Government. Hisservices are 
demanded, and, if need be, his person 
wounded and maimed and his life sacrificed 
in its defense. In return, it is the most 
solemn. momentous, and imperative duty 
of the National Government, by the exercise 
of every constitutional power, to extend its 
protection to every citizen, native and 
naturalized, white and colored, whether 
menaced by tyranny abroad or by political 
persecution now shielded under the heresy 
of state’s rights at home.” 


This language states but half of the truth, 
and, withal, so states that half as to make 
a false impression. It is true that one of 
the forms of citizenship recognized and es- 
tablished by our political system is nation- 
al. Yet thisis by no means the whole truth. 
American citizenship, according to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, is divisible into 
two kinds, each being distinct and separate 
from the other. One is a citizenship of the 
United States, which is national; and the 
other a citizenship of the state, which is 
not national. The language of the Amend- 
ment is that ‘‘all persons born or nat- 
uralized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of 
the United States and of the state where- 
in they reside.” This doctrine was not 
created by the Amendment, since it had ex- 
isted in the Constitution from the very com- 
mencement of the Government and had 
been expounded and applied by the courts 
in enforcing individual rights. Senators 
and representatives in Congress were re- 
quired to be citizens of the United States; 
and the same was true in respect to the 
President. Naturalization was and still 
is a process by which aliens might become 
such citizens. State citizenship was and 
still is equally real. - The third article of 
the Constitution extends the judicial power 
of the United States to controversies “ be- 
tween 2 state and citizens of another state; 
between citizens of different states; between 
citizens of the same state, claiming lands 
under grants of different states; and be- 
tween a state or the citizens thereof and 
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foreign states, citizens or subjects.” So 
also the fourth article declares that “‘the 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states.” 

It is not and never has been true that 
citizenship in this country is exclusively 
“national.” Only one form of it is such. 
There is another form of citizenship, just 
as real and just as constitutional and not 
less important, which has no national char- 
acter whatever. These citizenships, said 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
‘“The Slaughter-house Cases” (16 Wall., 
36), ‘‘are distinct from each other,” and 
‘depend upon different characteristics or 
circumstances in the individual.” The Re- 
publicans of Maine uttered only half of 
the truth when they said that “‘ citizenship 
is national.” 

Nor is it true that all the rights and ob- 


ligations of American citizenship are 
‘‘ national.” Some of them are such, but 
not all, The rights and obligations of 


United States citizenship undoubtedly 
possess this character; but no such charac- 
ter attaches to those of state citizenship. 
Chief-Justice Waite, in the recent case of 
The United States vs. Cruikshank et al., 
2 Otto, 542, said: ‘‘The same person may 
at the same time be a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen of a state; but his 
rights of citizenship under one of these 
governments will be different from those 
he has under the other.” In the one case 
he is acitizen of the nation, designated as 
the United States, being subject to the re- 
sponsibilities thereof and entitled to the 
resulting privileges and immunities; and in 
the other case he is simply a citizen of a 
state, owing obedience to its laws and en- 
titled to be protected by the state in his 
rights as a state citizen. With his duties 
and rights in the latter character, except 
as the Constitution may have imposed re- 
straints upon state power and authorized 
Congress to enforce the same, the General 
Government has nothing to do, any more 
than with the duties and rights of British 
subjects or French citizens. This is a 
province to which its powers do not extend 
at all and to whichthey cannot be ex- 
tended without usurpation. 


If, for example, a citizen of the United 
States, being also a citizen of the State of 
New York. be robbed or murdered in this 
city, the General Government has no duty 
to perform in respect to the offender or of- 
fenders, for the simple reason that it has 
no jurisdiction in the case. The Constitu- 
tion assumes that the State of New York 
will protect the property and lives of its 
own citizens against robbery and murder; 
and whether it does so adequately or not is 
not a question in respect to which the 
General Government has any power of 
judgment or action. There is a ‘‘ heresy 
of state’s rights at home” with which we 
have no sympathy; but there is a truth also 
‘‘of state’s rights at home” which the Con- 
stitution recognizes and distinctly affirms. 
All governmental “‘ powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively or to the 
people.” This is the truth, and any polit- 
ical theory which overlooks or impairs this 
truth has no warrant in the supreme organ- 
iclaw. There is alarge body of rights and 
duties which are relative to state citizenship 
simply, and in respect to which all the defi- 
nitions, all the protection, all the remedies, 
and all the enforcing processes are ex- 
clusively dependent upon state constitu- 
tions and laws. They lie entirely outside 
of the domain of the General Government 
and have no relation whatever to national 
or United States citizenship. Not to see 
this fact is to commit a most serious blun- 
der in the interpretation of the fundament- 
al law. 

Our political system is constructed upon 
the principle of divided sovereignty. A 
portion of the sovereignty inherent in the 
people is vested in the General Government; 
and another and, in the subjects to which 
it relates, a much larger portion is vested in 
the state governments. The harmony of 
the whole is secured by keeping each of 
these governments in its sphere and leav- 
ing each to the exercise of all its powers. 
The tendency of political extremists is to 
shove one or the other out of its sphere. 
Secession is one form$of this tendency; 
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and consolidation and the reduction of the 
state governments to the grade of mere 
municipalities, subject to the supervisory 
power of the General Government, furnish 
the other form. Both forms are bad and 
neither has any basis in ‘‘the supreme law 
of the land.” The better way for the pub- 
lic safety, as well as for the protection of 
individual rights, is to adhere to the Con- 
stitution as it is, until the people shall see 
fit to amend it, even if grave evils must be 
tolerated by so doing. Any other course 
will lead to more evils than it will pre- 
vent. 





CARDINAL ANTONELLI’S 
DAUGHTER. 





WE have not noticed that our Roman 
Catholic contemporaries have felt moved to 
say much about the scandal of Cardinal An- 
tonelli’s daughter—if she be his daughter. 
And the reason is creditable to them — 
namely, that they would be ashamed to de- 
fend him or the state of public morality 
about the Papal Court which allowed him 
to be for so many years'the prime minister of 
the Courtif thestory now madé public is true; 
and, so long as no legal decision has beet 
reached, they feel at liberty to ignore the 


‘whole thing. Whether the Countess Lam- 


bertini is or is not the daughter of the great 
Cardinal we will not pretend to decide; but 
it seems to be certain that she has long been 
believed such, and that he treated her with 
an attention and consideration which could 
hardly have failed to confirm the belief. 
Pius IX fora long series of years had as 
his chief adviser, the man nearest to his 
ear, 8 man whom public opinion unhesitat- 
ingly believed to be false and shamelessly 
false to his sacred vows of chastity, and 
who could hold the position he did only 
because he had made those vows. Hither 
Pius IX knew of this public rumor or he did 
not. If he knew of it, then he is himself 
convicted of a most culpable indifference 
to the sanctity of this profession of chastity 
and to the obligations of public morality. 
If he did not know of it, this is a terrible 
indictment against the moral status of the 
Papal Court, in which not one man could be 
found who cared enough for the purity and 
good name of the Church to expose the 
offender. In whatever way we look at it, 
the insight here given into the morality of 
the ecclesiastics of Rome is not a favorable 
one. 

But we desire to call the attention of our 
Roman Catholic contemporaries to the pal- 
pable opportunity to use the tu quoque 
argument, which is the only one which lies 
open to them. Did the Pope, as head of 
the Catholic Church, have for his prime 
minister a man who was believed to be 
living in immoral relations? Are not other 
churches in quite as bad a position? The 
Anglican Church has a head, a queen who 
is defender of the faith and whose life is 
as pure as that of Piux IX. But it has been 
a matter of public scandal that one next to 
her throne, who will one day sit upon it, 
has lived a worse life than has been charged 
upon the Cardinal; and he has even on one 
occasion been summoned before the courts 
to deny on oath his participation in a guilt 
which brought on a suit for divorce, 
Though giving constant occasion for scan- 
dal and living no such life as would 
quench scandal, he is yet petted in the 
highest Protestant society and will be king 
of the greatest empire on the globe. 

The greatest, unless possibly the Ortho. 
dox Emperor of Russia should claim the 
superiority for his. He, too, is, like the 
Pope of Rome and the Queen of England, 
the head of a religion. He rules a church, 
as well as a state, and has the right to pro- 
claim a holy war. But in his court and 
family just the same utter heedlessness to 
the claims of chastity has prevailed. His 
brother was disgraced, not for his intrigues 
with actresses, but because he stole and 
gave to one of them the family jewels. 
Whether Roman Catholic, Protestant, or 
Orthodox Greek, the same disgrace attaches 
to them all. Where is boasting, then? It 
is excluded. Where is denunciation? 
Shame excludes that also. 

This is the reply which we suggest to the 
Catholic press when they get ready to con- 
sider the scandal of Cardinal Antonelli and 
his daughter, the Covntess ef Lamber- 
tini. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


THosE who confidently predicted at the 
outbreak of the Eastern war that the Rus- 
sians would make short and sharp work of 
it must now conclude that they were poor 
prophets. The Czar declared war toward 
the close of April, and thus far, if any 
advantages have been gained by either side, 
they are with the Turks. The latter have 
fought well and deceived those who ex- 
pected they could make but a weak defense 
against the attacks of' the thoroughly-dis- 
ciplined and well-equipped forces of Rus- 
sia. In war resources Russta has an un- 
doubted advantage over Turkey; but, 
though Turkey may be finally conquered, 
she is making and will continue to make a 
strong and stubborn resistance. 

The Russians first entered Turkish terri- 
tory in Asia Minor. They crossed the 
border in five different places, and moved 
with such proniptness and celerity that 
within a week after the declaration of war 
they had captured Bayazid. So sudden 
was the invasion that near Alexandropol, for 
instance, the Turks got their first informa- 
tion of the declaration of war by an attack 
on their outposts. All eyes were turned to 
‘Asiatic Turkey, and the world expected to 
see a Vigorous and decisive campaign, which 
would perhaps place the whole country, 
from Batum’ to Scutari, in the hands of 
the Russians. But the world (and the Rus- 
sians too) was doomed to disappointment. 
After a series of small successes, ending with 
the capture of Ardahan, the Russians were 
routed at Delibaba, and retreated across 
the border with such precipitation as to 
suggest a panic. The campaign so far has 
been a tame and inconsequential one. The 
engagement at Ardahan did not rise to the 
dignity of a battle, and the desultory bom- 
bardment of Kars was evidently never 
meant to be effective. The Russians are 
again collecting in the vicinity of Ardahan, 
and threatening an attack on Mukhtar 
Pasha’s forces, but they only number about 
50,000 men. Unless a larger army is put 
in this field, stirring events need not be 
expected from this quarter. 

In European Turkey the campaign has 
been both shorter and bloodier. The cross- 
ing of the Danube, even after a large force 
was gathered in Roumania, was long de’ 
layed, for various reasons. Rustchuk, just 
across the river from Giurgevo, in Rouma- 
nia, has been bombarded by the Russians 
fiequently for six weeks; but with no ap- 
parent effect, except the killing of civilians 
and the burning of houses. Nikopolis, a 
short distance above Rustchuk, has been 
captured. The railroad across the Dobrud- 
scha, from Tschernavoda, on the Danube, 
to Kustendje, is in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, and they occupy Shipka Pass, in the 
Balkans, from which their lines are ex- 
tended to Tirnova. At Plevna, between 
Nikopolis and Tirnova, the hardest battle of 
the war has been fought, and won by the 


Turks, the Russians losing 6,000 or 8,000 
men, 


The Turks are concentrating their forces 
in the vicinity of Shumla, where Mehemet 
Ali and Suleiman Pasha have formed a 
junction, with the evident intention of pro- 
tecting the railroad which gives Rustchuk 
communication with Varna, on the Black 
Sea, at the heel of the Dobrudscha. Osman 
Pasha is at Plevna, where the Russians 
mean to keep him, if possible, until they re- 
ceive re-enforcements, Then, with a strong 
force, they will give the enemy battle near 
Plevna, with the hope of gaining a decided 
victory. 

The Russian army in European Turkey 
is supposed to number between 100,000 and 
200,000 men. Re-enforcements to the num- 
ber of 180,000 are said to be on their way 
to Roumania and Bulgaria, and with these 
the Czar, who is himself in the field, ought 
to feel himself strong enough to meet the 
combined forces of the Turks. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who is in charge of the 
Russians, is opposed by a German Mussul- 
man, Mehemet Ali, who is in command of 
allthe Turksin the Roumelian territory, 
and who goes into the campaign determined 
to win or die. 

To say that this war is causing great suf- 
fering is to say only what must be said of 
all wars. But the loss of life outside the 
armies in’ Bulgaria and Eastern Turkey is 
truly appalling. The correspondents with 
the armies on both sides agree that the Rus- 





sians and the Turkish regulars are behaving 
well; but the Turkish irregulars—such as 
the Bashi-Bazouks and the Kurds respect 
neither life nor property. They ravage the 
country and wantonly massacre defenseless 
people, without regard to age or sex; and the 
civil authorities are powerless to oppose 
them. The government at Constantinople 
has sent out a long list of attrocities which 
it charges against the Russians; but it is 
remarkable that most of the victims are of 
the non-Mussulman population. 

In Bulgaria itis admitted that some of 
the Russian outposts, beyond the immedi- 
ate influence of the generals, have been 
guilty of defenseless acts against unpro- 
tected villages; and the Bulgarians have in 
many instances used the opportunity the 
presence of a friendly army offered to pay 
off old scores against their Mussulman 
neighbors, It is doubtful if the two popu- 
lations can ever live together again except 
under a strong civil government which 
can and will protect both alike. 

The sanitary department of the Turkish 
army appears to be lamentably deficient in 
hospital stores and the sick and wounded 
soldiers suffer greatly from want of proper 
medical treatment. Hereis where Christian 
humanity should step in, to the relief of the 
helpless, and we are glad to see that sub- 
scriptions are being raised in England and 
on the Continent to furnish the required 
articles. The same thing is being done also 
for the Russians. 

The prayer of all Christians ought to be 
that this dreadful war may be early brought 
to a conclusion, and that such a peaee may 
be gained as shall not only be for the best 
interests of the Christians, but also for the 
welfare of the Moslems and their advance 
into civilization. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 


OnE of the most brilliant astronomical 
discoveries of this century was made last 
week by Professor Asaph Hall, of the 
United States Naval Observatory. It was 
nothing less than the discovery that the 
planet Mars is accompanied by two moons, 
thus bringing it into harmony with the 
other exterior members of our planetary 
system. One of these, very satisfactorily 
determined, is about a hundred miles in 
diameter, and is only about fourteen or fif- 
teen thousand miles from the planet and 
makes its revolution in about thizty hours. 
The other is still nearer, and very likely 
smaller; but has not yet been definitely 
enough observed to allow of fixing its size 
or period of revolution. 

There are some interesting points about 
this discovery. Of course, it is somewhat 
of a confirmation of the nebular theory. 
But that theory hardly needed confirmation 
and was not under suspicion from the ab- 
sence of the satellite whose movements are 
found to agree with the requirements of 
the theory. The satellite, or satellites, are 
small; but this is to be expected, because 
the planet Mars is only about one-eighth of 
the size of the earth. They are very near 
to their primary—say only one-sixteenth of 
the distance of our moon from the earth; 
but this is explained in the sameway. Their 
time of revolution is for the more distant 
one but thirty hours; but this also was to be 
expected from the analogy of other planets, 
although both the time and the distance are 
much less than those of any other known 
satellite. 

Mars has been supposed to be better 
known than any other of the planets or 
satellites, not excepting our own moon. 
When in opposition, as atthe present time, 
it comes quite near the earth and is most 
excellently situated for observation. Its 
continents’ and oceans, its summers ard 
winters, its snows and clouds have been 
carefully observed ; but nobody has ever 
suspected that it had any satellites. These 
are now found to be so small that they are 
only visible with a very powerful telescope, 
like the magnificent twenty - six-inch re- 
fractor of the Naval Observatory, and only 
when the overpowering light of the planet 
is shut off from the field of vision. They 
will now attract the careful observation of 
every astronomer who commands a supe- 
rior telescope that can distinguish a star of 
the fourteenth magnitude. 

Astronomy is finding some of its most 
successful devotees in the United States. 
The highest astronomical honors of last 
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years were given to Professor Newcomb, of 
this same observatory. In no other de- 
partment of science have we been able to 
compare so favorably with European. sa- 
vans, On meteor streams, on the Zodiacal 
Light; in the discovery of asteroids; in 
solar and stellar spectroscopy ; in mathemat- 
ical computations of lunar movements; in 
the application of photography to the 
heavens; and in the construction of tele- 
scopes America has done its full share. 
This last discovery is ptrely American, and 
has even -an Officially national character. 
The telescope was made by the American, 
Alvan Clark, and is the finest and largest 
refractor now in use anywhere. Indeed, 
of the four largest refractors that have 
been made or are now being constructed 
three belong to the United States, and twelve 
out of the thirty largest; and we doubt not 


that when the largest of them all (that for’ 


Yale College) is finished Alvan Clark will 
have orders to make a larger one yet for 
Princeton. The discoverer of these satellites 
is also an American, long known as a faith- 
ful and successful observer, in the capital of 
the United States, in an institution and with 
an instrument belonging to and supported 
by the country, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

We may add that now is an uncommonly 
favorable time to observe Mars and some of 
the other planets. The three planets—Venus, 
Mars, and Jupiter—could be seen last week 
at the same time above the horizon, show- 
ing almost alone with uncommon brilliancy 
in the bright moonlight. Venus in the 
west sets not very long after the sun; Jupi- 
ter rules the southern mid-heavens; and red 
Mars is seen in the east, rising about sunset. 
They are worth looking at. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Ir might well be suggested to the editor of 
The Christian Advocate that it is a duty of a re- 
ligious teacher to cultivate a spirit of charity 
rather than of censoriousness and suspicion in 
his church. Several ministers have lately 
withdrawn from the Methodist Church and 
taken charges in other churches. That is no 
fearful offense and should not be chronicled 
harehly. No Presbyterian or Congregational 
paper would think of throwing suspicion on a 
minister who should leave ove body for the 
other. But The Christian Advocate gives an ed- 
itorial to malignantly abusing beforehand all 
those whohall hereafter follow the example 
of Mr. Haynes, Mr. Slicer, and Mr. Bartlett. 
‘‘To prevent surprises hereafter,” it proceeds 
to give ‘‘thesymptoms which indicate a tend- 
ency to shuffle off the itinerancy and enter the 
settled pastorate.’’ The first is ‘‘that a preach- 
er forgets the great law of the itineracy—sac- 
rifice.’? The next symptom is that ‘a brother 
becomes 80 inflated that he selects his own 
places and makes his own terms.” The third 
is given in the following language : 

‘¢ When a preacher ranges through the flowers 

of rhetoric to beautify his sermons, at the ex- 
pense of tpe unction and power of the Gospel; 
when he quotes Carlyle instead of St. Paul, 
and Emerson instead of Wesley, and is more 
careful to win admiration than to save souls, 
he bas no longer use for the itinerancy, and the 
itinerancy no longer use for bim.”’ 
And, finally, ‘“‘when a preacher begins to find 
fault with the discipline,” ‘‘talks of class- 
meetings as obsolete,” ‘and verily believes 
he is wiser in theology than Wesley, Watson, 
Fletcher, and Clarke,” then he is ready to go 
into the pastorate of some other denomination, 
If the Methodists like this tone of their chief 
organ, they have Jess Christian charity than we 
give them thecredit for. 








One of the marked features of the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council, says Prof. J. R. W. Sloane, 
D.D., of the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary 
in Allegheny, Pa., Was that all sentiments that 
migbt be construed as feelers looking toward a 
revision of the Standards were received in a 
manuer which made it manifest that it would 
not be safe to proceed further in that direction. 
There was avery clear expression of such disap- 
probation expressed, especially by Dr. Begg, 
a faithful watch-dog, who guarded every avenue 
of danger. We should say that another 
marked feature was the evident care taken by 
the managers of the meeting, who provided its 
order of entertainment, to avoid giving offense 
to the tribe of Begg. It is very noticeable that 
such a liberal man as Dr. Tulloch, a man withb- 
out a superior in the Scotch Churches, was not 
invited to furnish a paper, simply because he 
bas the reputation of being liberal. When his 
name was proposed as member of a committee, 
it was instantly objected to. From an Ameri- 
can standpoint, we can hardly be expected to 
find fault with the committee of arrangements 
for giving a disproportionately large amount of 
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time to American addresses. As guests, the 
American delegates were thus generously 
treated ; and doubtless it was thought that the 
Scotch audiences would be more pleased to 
hear foreigners than their own men, whom 
they could hear any day. 


Two delegates from America to the Edin- 
burgh Pan-Presbyterian Council were walking 
the streets of Dublin, when they were met and 
somehow recognized as Americans by a col- 
ored man—a specimen of humanity not often 
met with iu Ireland. In an audible voice he 
said: ‘‘ Bless de Lord for America !’? The two 
delegates, Dr. Monfort, of The Herald and Pres- 
byter, and Dr. J. T. Cooper, of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, from Allegheny, Pa., were 
just turning up to ascend the steps of Arch- 
bishop Trench’s “ palace.”” As they reached 
the top, they turned round, and there was this 
black man on the pavement below, with un- 
covered head, making them a low bow. Of 
course, they returned the salutation. Doubt- 
lees the poor fellow was thiaking of Abraham 
Lincoln, and, doubtless the two doctors of di- 
vinity felt a little kindred glow of pride that 
they had voted, as it is to be presumed two 
such good Christian men did, for the man who 
wrote the Proclamation of Emancipation. 


THERE is one denomination, the Methodist 
Protestants, whose year book, or annual statis- 


tics, we do not happen to:have. Therefore,» 


we will only guess that there is in that church 
no such man as ‘“T, I. Creedsmoother, Dr.,’? 
and that his actual name is Alexander Clark. 
By way of badinage, he tells what it is said 
occurred on Pittsburgh’s Black Sunday : 


“A Presbyterian deacon saw a Presbyterian 
laymen, that day, lugging off a ham; and a 
class-leader in the Methodist Church was eye- 
witness to the fact that a probationer in oue of 
the Methodist churches was met by a Baptist 
on Penn Avenue with four new umbrellas 
under his arm, Afterward a Lutheran met 
this same Baptist on Sixth Street with three 
straw hats on his head, while the Lutheran 
himself appropriated a cheese that was just 
about to be wasted in the flames. It was 
currently reported for two or three days that a 
member of the African Zion Church was ob- 
served going up Webster Street with a piece of 
bacon on nis shoulder; but the report lacks 
confirmation.” 


Therefore, it is ridiculous to ask whether the 
bulk of the rioters were not Catholics. We do 
not see the argument. 


WE find in the Waterloo (N. Y.) Catholic 
Times a reply to the statement made by The 
Times and THE INDEPENDENT that nine-tenths 
of the Pittsburgh rioters were Catholics. It 
declares that we said that this proportion was 


‘Trish ; which we did not, although we have no 


doubt that the majority of them were of 
that nationality. But its chief reply is that 
there used to be Protestant riots thirty years 
ago. There was a riot “‘in Philadelphia in 
1844, in which Catholic churches were 
burned and Irishmen butchered like cat- 
tle.’ There was another in ‘‘ Louisville in 
1854.’? There was another in 1834 ‘‘in Boston 
[Charlestown ?], where, in the shadow of 
Bunker Hill Monument, a convent, inhabited 
by Catholic ladies, was burned tothe ground 
by a furious mob, and the defenseless inmates 
forced to flee and hide themselves from the 
fury and fanaticism of their persecutors.’”? We 
know there have been disgraceful religious 
riots in this country. Indeed, we remember 
one a good deal later than 1834, or 1844, or 
1854, in this very city, in which an Orange pro- 
cession was murderously attacked by Irish 
Catholics. The question now is whether Ca- 
tholicism does not furnish a much greater pro- 
portion of the class that makes riots than does 
Protestantism. We have no doubt it does, 
and that this factis fairly to be set to the 
discredit of the system as administered either 
here or in the countries from which the Cath- 
olics have come to our shores. 


THREE years ago this fall the Synod of Cen- 
tral New York did an admirable piece of work 
in preparing and unanimously adopting a re- 
port on the subject of the Oneida Community, 
a body of people which exists within their 
limits, within the county and just within easy 
picnic distance of the city which Senator Conk- 
ling calls the best in the world, and almost 
under the shadow of the walls of Hamilton 
College. The language of that report was very 
severe. It described the social system of the 
Community as nearly as decency would admit. 
It declared that, by its side, the polygamy of 
Utah is “pure and honorable”; that even poly- 
andry was respectable by the side of the so- 
styled “ complex marriage” of ‘‘ these filthy 
dreamers.’? We can hardly venture even to 
reproduce the language in which this “‘ polyga- 
mous polyandry’? was described. We would 
call the attention of the Synod to the most im- 
portant suggestion which it then made, which 
reads as follows: 

«Recommending to all good citizens to take 

es to the attention of the proper 
autherities to the facts, and, if necessary, to 
procure additional legislation, such as in the 
wisest and most efficient manner may carry 








out the wishes of all the friends of moralit; 

and of domestic and social order in our state.” 
The Sytod will meet again this fall, and we 
would suggest to its members that they take 
into serious consideration the question how far 
they have made progress during these three 
years in the crusade upon which they then 
entered. Has the attention of the authorities 
been called to the facts? Have any legal 
prosecution of the leaders of this community 
followed this suggestion? If such prosecution 
has been found impracticable, has an effort 
been made to remedy the difficulty by ad- 
ditional legislation? If not, is not the Synod 
of Central New York partly to blame? We do 
not believe that the zeal of the faithful professor 
in Hamilton College, who drew up this report 
and who had then but comparatively lately 
come into Oneida Couuty, has yet waxed cold 
under too long aview of vice. Doubtless, he and 
many other members of tue Synod, whose official 
business it is to teach or preacn purity, feel that 
the Synod has no higher duty than to wage a 
warfare of extermination against this organi- 
zation ; and we believe that a committee of 
their best ministers and shrewdest lawyers 
could do something, if they tried. 


THE Nation of August 16th says, in the course 
of a book review: ‘The Baptist has strained 
language to make litgral obedieace to, at least, 


one injunction an imperative test of Christian 


fellowship.” This language of The Nation is 
loose. What so-called Evangelical Christian 
body, we should like to know, bas not made 
literal obedience to some one injunction, at 
least, a test of Coristian fellowship? We take 
it The Nation meant “at least one outward or 
ceremonial injunction,’? having baptism in 
mind. How any obedience but ‘ literal’’ obe- 
dience is possible to such an injunction it is 
hard to see. Figurative obedience would 
hardly answer, we should suppose. If by “ lit- 
eral’’ is meant “exact,” it seems a concession 
to Baptists. But it is not true that Baptists 
make either “‘literal’’ or “exact’’ obedience 
to the injunction, ‘‘Be baptized,” a test of 
Christian fellowship. Baptists fellowship as 
Christians many who have not, as they think, 
rendered exact obedience to this command. 
They simply do not show their fellowship in 
one particular way—that is, by intercom- 
munion atthe Lord’s table. This fairness re- 
quires to be said on behalf of Baptist usage. 


Our readers sometimes ask : What do the Uni- 
versalists believe? They have but one author- 
ized creed, the Winchester Confession of Faith, 
adopted in 1803—a very short one, of three 
articles. The first is directed against Rational- 
ists and reads as follows : 

1. ‘‘ We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament contain a revela- 
tion of the character of God and of the duty, 
interest, and final destination of mankind.”’ 
The second article gives in its last clause the 
distinctive principle of their faith, which sep- 
arates them from other Christians : 

2. ‘We believe there is one God, whose 

nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by one Holy Spirit of grace, who will 
finally restore the whole family of mankind to 
holiness and happiuess.”’ 
Nearly all Universalists now teach that this 
fical restoration will not be immediately after 
death. The third article is directed against a 
hostile perversion of their faith, and is as fol- 
lows: 

3. ‘‘ We believe that holiness and happiness 
are inseparately connected, and that believers 
ought to be careful to maintain order and 


practice good works, for these things are good 
and profitable unto men.”’ 


WE hope and believe that the next General 
Conference of the Methedist Episcopal Church 
will take up the probationer question and order 
that some new columns be inserted in the sta- 
tistical tables, in order to show how the pro- 
bationary system works. Consideripg how 
much this question has been discussed by the 
denominational press in the past, it is singular 
that no action has yet been taken to make the 
statistical reports complete in this particular. 
What is needed is a table to show how many 
enter on the probationary relation during the 
year, how many die, how many become mem- 
bers, how many are dropped, and how many 
hold over to another year. The Northern and 
Michigan Advocates both refer to this matter, 
and agree that the present data are too meager 
to afford a basis for accurate calculations in re- 
spect to the results of the system, and that the 
General Conference ought to take the matter 
in hand. Meantime, we have taken steps to 
ascertain how the system works in represent- 
ative churches, and, by the kindness of their 
pastors, we hope soon to be able to offer some 
special and definite statistics to our readers 
and the Methodist Church. 


PROBABLY the best outcome of the Mission- 
ary Convention in Shanghai will be the move- 
ment to break down denominationalism in the 
Protestant churches of the Chinese Empire. 
Plans of union have already been inaugurated. 
Wherever Presbyterians—North, South, British, 
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American—are found together, they propose 
that the converts shall be as belonging to one 
and the same communion, and know nothing of 
the differences which have riven them asunder, 
The Baptists also have recommended a similar 
action, and the Methodists are proposing to 
join allthe Wesleyan converts into a single 
church. That is admirable as far as it goes; 
but is it impossible to carry it a little further, 
and to contrive some sort of a union by which 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians, and Congregationalists shall be united, 
with all their differences, in one Christian 
Church, which shall be large enough to enclose 
them all? Further,if Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians or Methodists can be one Church 
and form but a single denomination in China, 
why cannot they do the same here? They 
would if our good missionaries could have 
their way. 


Iowa COLLEGE has just yielded a fourth pro- 
fessor to a New England institution, Prof. 
John Avery baving accepted a chair at Bow- 
doin, which had already filched Prof. Car- 
michael from the institution at Grinnell. Presi- 
dent Magoun does not despair, however, and 
makes this good point in a letter to The Chris- 
tian Mirror: ** Any one who still cherishes the 
notion that every Western college—though 
created by New England college graduates, as 
Iowa College was—must of necersity be ‘no 
better than a Yankee Hizh School’ can unde- 
ceive himself by examining the Bowdoin cata- 
logue and ours. We are, of course, gratified 
at the fact. now four times exemplified, tbat 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, and the Massachusetts 
Agricultural CoHege could not secure profess- 
ors of such superior excellence save by tak- 
ing ours, and at the testimony thus given to 
our judgment in selecting professors, as well 
as to the superior instruction we provide. 
In each loss we have seen the application 
of Scripture: ‘It shall turn to you for a 
testimony.’ But why could not Eastern col- 
leges of standing make as good selections with- 
out following Western ones? Why not take the 
same men (as we did) before they had been prov- 
en by years of good service, and without subject- 
ing younger and poorer Western ixcstitutions 
to interruption, disappointment, and injury ?”’ 
Prof. Avery’s place ut Iowa College is excel- 
lently filled by the choice of Prof. Fisk P. 
Brewer, of the University of South Carolina, a 
graduate of Yale and a sound scholar. Presi- 
dent Magoun may well congratulate bimself 
on the choice, which was made possible by the 
stupidity of the South Carolina legislature in 
suspending the Northern instructors in the 
University. Iowa College, in the character of 
its instruction and the ability of its faculty, 
seems to be quite the peer of some famous New 
England colleges, which only learn of its exist- 
ence when they have to fill a vacant chair. 


EXx-PRESIDENT SMITH, of Dartmouth College, 
who died at Hanover, last Thursday, bad lived 
a long and useful life, being 72 years of uge. 
Eight years ago he was somewhat troubled 
with his head, and talked of resigning; buta 
voyage to the West Indies restored his health, 
and not until a year ago, when he again felt 
unable to carry on his official duties, did he in- 
sist on vacating his office. He had been presi- 
dent since 1863, and during his administration 
was remarkably successful both iu increasing 
the number of students at Dartmouth and in 
replenishing its inadequate treasury. He also 
promoted the establishmevt of two new 
schools—those of agriculture and civil en- 
gineering—as well as the erection of Conant, 
Culver, and Bissell Halls, aud the restoration 
of South Hall, the Chandler Seientific build- 
ing, and the medical college. Conant and Cul- 
ver halls are primarily for the agricultural 
school, Bissell is the gymnasium, and South 
Hall is an old hotel turned into dormitories. 
President Smith did not only regard the ma- 
terial advancement of the institution. He 
raised the standard of scholarship and the en- 
trance examinations as far as he could, and he 
spent a great amount of time, for a college 
president, in personal attention to the welfare 
of the students. Tnis kindly and constant in- 
terest the undergraduate esteems and the 
graduate never forgets. Dr. Smith was aman 
of fine and imposing presence and an impress- 
ive and graceful speaker. 


Tue New Jersey inflationists held their state 
convention last week, at Trenton, numbering 
some seventy-five persons, all told, and nomi- 
nated Mr. Thomas D. Hoxsey as their candi- 
date for governor. The convention adopted 
eleven resolutions, in which it smashed things 
generally, and specially invited the strikers, 
the communists, and all sorts of so-called 
‘s Labor Reformers ”’ to fall into line and go for 
the millennium and more greenbacks. The 
Resumption Act must be repealed ; the refund- 
ing of the five-twenty bonds into gold bonds 
must be stopped; the public debt, principal 
and interest, must be paid in greenbacks ; cus- 
toms duties must be payable in the same way ; 
the national banks must be destroyed; the 
Government must issue all the currency, and @ 
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plenty of it; and, when these things are ac- 
complished, then ‘‘the good time coming”? 
will have come and every man will have all 
the money he needs. Labor will bave ample 
employment, at full wages ; and, hence, there 
will be no occasion for any furtherstrikes. The 
‘‘bloated bondholders” and the avaricious 
capitalists will then find their proper level, and 
labor will be emancipated. All this is very 
fine in the eyes of those who are either fools in 
finance or knaves in politics. The great diffi- 
culty with the pleasing spectacle is that the 
American per ple, as a body, have pot the ca- 
pacity to see it. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN last week made an 
elaborate speech at Mansfield, Ohio, in which 
he set forth the policy of the Administration 
and the results already. attained. His state- 
ment of the President’s course in respect to 
South Carolina and Louisiana is the clearest 
and the best that we have anywhere seen. It 
is exceedingly difficult, in view of the facts as 
he presents them, to see what else the Presi- 
dent could have done, in consistency with his 
constitutional duty and the dictates of wise 
statesmanship. Some of the results we may 
and do regret; yet this by no means proves 
the policy mistaken or false to Republican 
principles. The civil service reform of the 
President, the divorce of officeholders from the 
management of political campaigns, the re- 
trenchment of expenses by the dismissal of 
superfluous employés, and the success of the 
Administration in refunding the public debt at 
a cheaper rate of interest are among the topics 
to which the Secretary gives attention. On 
the question of resumption he says: ‘I 
feel confident in saying to you _ this 
day that, if undisturbed, with or without a 
change of the law, every dollar of the United 
States notes will before the time fixed for re- 
sumption buy as much as an equal amount in 
either gold or siiver.”?’ The Secretary does not 
directly discuss the silver question ; yet what 
he does say will not be acceptable to the silver 
mep. He favors the permanent retention of a 
portion of the greenback circulation, kept at 
par with gold by redemption. Oc this point 
we entirély disagree with him, believing that 
the sooner the Government gets out of the 
banking business and returns to the simple 
function of coinage the better will it be for the 
interests of the whole country. What the Sec- 
retary says in regard to the labor question and 
the regulation of railways by Congress opeus 
a field of debate which, after the settlement of 
the currency question, will undoubtedly under- 
go a very thorough discussion. We here 
neither controvert nor endorse his positions, 
His speech, like that of Judge West, will tone 
up the Republicans of Ohio to an active cam- 
paign ; and this will be sufficient to insure a 
victory. Both speeches are in advance of the 
platform adopted by the Republican Conven- 
tion, and in this respect we regard them as an 
improvement. 


THE speech of Judge West, the Republican 
candidate for governor in Ohio, delivered last 
week at Bellefontaine, is better than the plat- 
form of the convention that nominated him. 
As to the labor question, he disclaims any sym- 
pathy with communistic nonsense, or any effort 
to regulate the relations of labor and capital 
by the compulsory force of legal enactments. 
He leaves the whole question of wages to be 
determined by the parties themselves, in the 
free exercise of the power of contract, suggest- 
ing the expediency of giving the laborer an 
interest in the net profits of business, in addition 
to a@ reasonable minimum rate of wages com- 
pensation. There is certainly no objection to 
this idea, and in several marked instances it 
has been found to work exceedingly well. It 
wants no law other than that made by the par- 
ties themselves to establish it. Judge West ac- 
cepts the President’s Southern policy as a fact 
accomplished; aud, whatever may have been 
his doubts as to its advisability in the outset, he 
gives to the President his cordial support and 
recommends the Republicans of Ohio to imitate 
his example. On the currency question he is 
so nearly right that the soundest financier will 
find scarcely nothing on this pofut to criticise. 
He regards our national banking system as 
‘‘the best ever devised by the wit of man’”’; 
favors.the payment and retirement of legal- 
tender notes; and takes strong ground against 
two metallic dollars differing in value, espe- 
cially against the dishonesty of attempting to 
pay debts, either public or private, in a debased 
silver dollar, when the plain understanding of 
the parties at the time of the contract was that 
the payment was to be made in the dollar of 
use, The effect of the speech npon the pros- 
pects of thecampaign cannot be otherwise than 
good. The Republicans of Ohio cannot do bet- 
ter than to fall into line and work for the 
election of Judge West. 





THE Democrats of Maine this year content 
themselves with three resolutions, giving us a 
platform that has the merit of brevity. The 
first resolution reaffirms and adopts the plat- 


tion; the second resolution denounces the 
‘‘monstrous political fraud’? by which Mr. 
Tilden was cheated out of the presidetcy, to 
which the Democracy submitted in the inter- 
ests of peace, but which ‘‘must not be re- 
peated’; and the third congratulates the 
country that ‘three Southern states, long kept 
subject to military occupation,” have been re- 
stored to their riguts as states. Mr. Williams, 
the Democratic nominee for governor, who was 
formerly a Republican, is a gentleman of large 
wealth and has a good reputation throughout 
the state; but, of course, the Democrats have 
no expectation of electing him. The Repub- 
licans of Maine, though by no means unan- 
imous in either approving or condemuing the 
President’s Southern policy, do not propose to 
split the party on this or avy other question. 
Governor Connor, their gubernatorial standard- 
bearer, will undoubtedly be re-elected. Though 
the vote is likely to be a light one, no change 
will occur in the relative position of the two 
parties. 


SENATOR CONKLING, after a short absence in 
Europe (indeed, almost too short to see much 
or too see anything thoroughly), was last week 
welcomed home again by the citizens of Utica. 
The Hon. Senator, by his own showing, will 
hardly do for atraveler in other countries, if 
his recent experience of a few weeks is to be 
taken asatest. He said to his Utica friends 
and neighbors: ‘* But the truth is, I was home- 
sick—downright homesick. The further | went 
the more it seemed to me that there was no 
country like America, no staté like New York, 
no county like Oneida, no city hke Utica.” This, 
he said, was his ‘confession in confidence,” 
expressing the hope that the newspapers would 
not trouble the general public with his secrets. 
We have never doubted that America is a great 
country, nor that New York is the greatest 
state in the Union ; but we were not quite cer- 
tain and are glad to have it settled that Onei- 
da bears the palm among counties and Uticathe 
palm among cities. We suspect that the Senator 
was a little enthusiastic, after his recovery from 
a severe fit of homesickness, and venture to 
suggest that a more enlarged and prolonged 
observation of other countries might somewhat 
modify his views. What he said about wages 
in Europe, as compared with wages in this 
country, needs to be qualified by the fact that 
it is pot the nomiual amount of wages, but 
their purchasing power, that forms the true 
test of the reward for labor. England and 
France have the best and most eflicient civil 
service system in the world; and, now that 
President Hayes is attempting to reform the 
monstrous abuses of our civil service, a good 
word from Senator Conkling, endorsing the 
effort and commending it to his Utica friends, 
would have eminently befitted the occasion. 
He studiously held himself in reserve on this 
subject, as he did with reference to the Pres- 
ident’s Southern policy. On the whole, the 
people are not much the wiser for the Senator’s 
speech, with the single exception that he had 
been ‘“‘ downright homesick.” 





Tue World, of this city, last week published 
a memorandum of the views of Thomas Jeffer- 
son onthe subject of counting the electoral 
votes. The memorandum was prepared in 
1800, when this question was under discussion 
in Congress, and was sent to Mr. Nicholas for 
his use in the then pending debate. That any 
such document was in existence was not known 
until last April, when Miss Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph accidentally found it, in the hand- 
writing of its author. Thomas Jefferson, the 
father of the Democratic party, said in this 
paper ‘‘that the certificate of the executive of 
apy state shall be conclusive evidetce that the 
requisite number of votes has been given for 
each elector named by him as such’; and pro- 
posed to have Congress give to this language 
the formality and sanction of law. Whether 
this be sound doctrine or not, it certainly con- 
tradicts the whole theory upon which the Dem- 
ocrats proceeded in claiming that the votes of 
the Hayes electors in Florida, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina should be rejected. What the 
Democrats would have said, if the opinion of 
Jefferson had been known at the time of the 
dispute, we shall not undertake to guess. Pos- 
sibly, in the heat of debate, they might have 
called even the father of Democracy a ‘‘fraud.” 


THE senate of this state, after spending some 
three weeks in listening to the evidence and 
the speeches of counsel in the case, last week 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Ellis, the 
bank superintendevt of this state, is not a fit 
taan to hold the office, and, hence, concurred 
wit the governor in his removal therefrom. 
The verdict acquits Mr. Ellis of any intention- 
al wrong, and so far saves his character ; while 
it condemns him for acts which, ia the judg- 
ment of the senate, establish his incapacity to 
discharge the duties of the office. The charge 
against him was that of negligence and grave 
omissions in respect to his supervision of 
savings banks in this state. He suffered several 
of them to go on and do business when they 
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taken the proper steps for winding them up 
and placing them in the hands of receivers. 
This was conspicuously true in the case of the 
Third-Avenue Savings Bank. That bank ought 
to have been closed up six or seven years ago ; 
and had this been done the loss to depositors 
would have been much less. We are not at all 
surprised at the decisiou of the senate, in view 
of the facts as proved onthe triil. Interests 
80 important as those of depositors in savings 
banks, and in this state so large, demand a 
supervision that will in its energy and skill 
furnish the highest possible guaranty of safety. 


On the 10th inst. an organized band of Mex- 
icans crossed the Rio Grande, attacked a jail 
in which two Mexican thieves were confined, 
opened fire upon every person in its vicinity, 
seriously injured the jailor and his assistant, 
mortally wounded two citizens of Texas, and 
forcibly released and carried off the two Mex- 
ican thieves. This raises a serious question in 
respect to the peaceful relations of the two 
countries. We have an extradition treaty 
with Mexico, ratified in 1802; but, strange to 
say, its second article provides that, ‘‘in the 
case of crimes committed in the frontier states 
or territories of the two contracting parties,” 
the demand for extradition is to be made by 
the civil authority of the state or territory in 
which the crime was committed, or, ‘‘ when 
from any cause the civil authority of such state 
or territory shall be suspended, through the 
chief military officer in command of such 
state or territory.” This divests the Gen- 
eral Government of the power in such cases 
to demand the extradition of fugitive criminals 
and remits the question'to local authority. At 
the meeting of the Cabinet last week it was 
decided to notify Governor Hubbard, of Texas, 
that he must make the requisition for the re- 
turn of the prisoners and the delivery of the 
raiders upon the governor of the Mexican 
province of Tamaulipas. That the President 
and Senate should have made such a treaty is 
a matter of surprise. It in effect gives to the 
frontier states and territories of each couvtry 
a national character and assigns to them inter- 
national functions. Thisis plainly contrary to 
tie spirit, if not the letter, of our Constitution. 
President Hayes should lose vo time in seeking 
to modify this singular compact. The Ameri- 
can people are justly indignant at these re- 
peated Mexican raids and outrages and de- 
mand from the Government the most effective 
steps to put au end to them. If Mexico can- 
not or will not do the work, then the United 
States must do it for her. 

..-.Dr. MeCosh’s “ Ulster’? speech at Edin- 
burgh was not delivered in such a quiet corner 
as the good president supposed. Half our ex- 
changes allude to it, and The Alliance comments 
thus : 

“It becomes our pafoful duty to remind the 
illustrious savant that there have been Pan- 
Presbyterians who took their text before they 
wrote their sermons, and who did not meditate 
a particle before Saturday evening, and who 
then did not carry reflection onward to any ex- 
cess; men who have followed the McCosh idea 
to the letter. and yet have they on Sunday 
morving produced sermons which sent many a 
gentleman and lady to sleep soon after the text 
had been piously promulgated. In the face of 
these well-known facts, it is astonishing that 
the president of Princeton should have made 
a world-wide assembly the place for uttering a 
generalization abeut New England sermons 
that has within it no trace of truth or kind- 
ness.”’ . 

.... The papers have, of course, picked up the 
followivg from The National Repository, and are 
giviog it unsuspecting currency : 

‘“‘Among the discoveries made by Colonel Raw- 
lisson, in the excavations of Babylon, was 
Nebucbadnezzar’s hunting diary, with notes, 
and here and there a portrait of his dogs, 
sketched by himself, with his name under it. 
He mentions io it his baving been ill ; and whilst 
be was delirious he thought he had been out to 
graze like the beasts of the field. Is not thisa 
wonderful corroboration of Scripture? Rawlin- 
son also found a pot of preserves, in an excel- 
lent state, and gave some to Queen Victoria to 
taste. How little Nebuchadnezzar’s cook 
dreamed, when making them, that. twenty-five 
centuries after, the Queen of England would 
eat some of the identical preserves that figured 
at his master’s table !’? 


“A wonderful corroboration,” if true. Only, 
it is not true. 


_ +++-Adam Clark, the Methodist comment- 
ator, was strongly opposed to instrumental 
music in church. He said: 

“Tf there was a woe to them who invented 

instruments of music, as did David under the 
law, is there no woe, no curse to them who in- 
vent them and introduce them with the wor- 
ship of God in the Christian Church? I aman 
old man and an old minister; and I here 
declare that [ never knew them productive of 
any good in the worship of God, and have 
reason tu believe they were productive of much 
evil. Music us a science I esteem and admire; 
but instruments of music in the house of God 
I abominate and abhor.”’ 
If this sentiment was shared to any extent by 
the early Methodists, it has now entirely dis- 
appeared. It would be hard now to find a Meth- 
odist church without an ofgan. 


....Jt is hard for a German to sympathize 
with our strict. temperance notions. The ed- 
itor of The Lutheran Hvangelist tells of the first 


time that he dined as a student with Dr. Tho- 
luck. The Professor noticed that he did not 
taste of the mug of beer by his plate, and, learu- 
ing that he drank neither beer nor wine, he 
said: ‘ Wissen Sie nicht was Luther sagt? 
“* Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein lebenlang’’’? 
(** Do you not know what Luther says ? 
** Who loves not wine. his wife, and song, 

Remains a fool his whole life long’”’?) 
The young man replied very properly that, 
though a Lutheran, he tovk the liberty of dif- 
fering from Luter in some things. 

...- The Freeman’s Journal says that it is 
“the purpose of the Free Mason usurpation in 
Ecuador to smother all serious proceedings ”’ 
in the case of the trial of the men accused of 
poisoning the Archbishop of Quito. The evi- 
dence which it gives is not very convincing, 
and consists in the fact that the government 
has held one man for trial, saying that the 
evidence furnishes ‘‘grave presumption of 
guilt, and that the evidence against four other 
men is insufficient to bold them fortrial. The 
public minister expresses no opinion in the case 
of the sixth man suspected, as he is a priest 
and cannot be tried before » jury. 


...-The elective system as applied to theo- 
logical seminaries is not an experiment as yet 
very largely tried; but in one of the best 
manned institutions in the country—that of 
the Baptists at Greenville, 8. C., now moved to 
Louisville, Ky.—the whole range of studies has 
been for some time elective. At least, this is 
what it is called ; but to the officers of other 
seminaries it might look as if its plan was 
only that for ‘a partial course’? under a more 
sounding mame. Those who do not find them- 
selves likely to be benefited by Greek or 
Hebrew can take the entire course in the En- 
glish Scriptures. 


....-Shall we say ‘“‘ To-morrow is Thursday”’ 
or ‘* To-morrow will be Thursday ’’? asks the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, and answers the 
question not by a long discussion of grammat- 
ical principles, as we expected, but from 
Scripture, which vot even the literatizing Jews 
suspected—or they would have left out a good 
part of the keri from their Bibles—was given 
us to teach us grammar. ‘Either is correct,” 
it says. ‘‘ Moses said ‘ To-morrow is the rest of 
the holy Sabbath.’ —(Exod. xvi, 23; ef. Exod. 
xxxii,5; [Sam.xx,5; Matt. vi, 30.) But in 
Isaiah lvi, 2, we read: ‘ To-morrow shall be as 
this day.’”’ 


....The Irish are uot rioters, exclaim the 
Catholic press. But here lies before us The 
Jrish Worid, with a large engraving on its first 
page representing “The Samson of Labor. 
What he may yet do if his righteous claims are 
mocked and his wrongs are left unrighted.”’ A 
laborer, presumably Irish, stands between two 
massive columns, which he is pushing apart. 
The temple, on whose fugade appears in large 
letters its name, ‘‘ The Republic,” is tumbling 
upon the people, and the railroad presidents 
are screaming in terror. That is a suggestion 
of riot. 


....In reply to Rabbi Wise’s challenge, ‘* We 
defy any Christian clergyman or professor of 
Hebrew to write a Hebrew letter,’’ The Alli- 
ance responds: *‘ We hereby accept the above 
challenge, and will write a letter which we 
‘defy’ any Hebrew rabbi or professor to read.”’ 
We have oue Christian clergyman correspond- 
ent who has the troublesome habit of address- 
ing this office with Hebrew postal cards (the 
address, however, being in Euglish); but we 
do not feel at liberty, without permission, to 
submit them to Rabbi Wise’s defiant criticism. 


.... The venerable Mme. Patterson Bonaparte, 
who is now quite blind, is in the newspapers 
again. Sne describes the Duke of Wellington as 
“short, erect, spare of figure, with along, pale 
face, a thin-lipped, obstinate mouth, small, 
light eyes, and a high, sharp, angular nose, the 
head disproportionately large and as squarely 
flat as an Indian’s, reverence and benevolence 
being undeveloped. Coldly quietin voice and 
greeting, simple and highbred in manner, there 
was in his reticence a suggestion of reserved 
force exceedingly attractive.” 


....The story is told of a Methodist female 
preacher from Chicago, who preached for a 
month fn Indianapolis, with much success ; and 
whose husbaud then came on to assist her, but 
did not quite keep up the family reputation. 
He would preach, and she would help him out 
by following him with an exhortation. After one 
of her exhortations she stood on the platform 
by his side, aud, turning to him, said: ‘‘ Now, 
dear, you pronounce the benediction.” It 
does sound funny; but we declare we do notsee 
why it was not just right. 


....Nedjib Pasha, although 2 Mussulman, is 
evidently not a bigoted one. He has a Catholic 
wife, whom he permits to freely practice her 
own religion. He also took her with him to 
his headquarters at Shumla, and allowed her to 
appear publicly, without the yashmak to con- 
ceal her face. When a movement of troops 
was ordered, a short time ago,and other di- 





visions were given preference over his own, 
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Nedjib became suspicious that something 
was wrong and sent his wife to Constantinople. 


.... The Methodist Advocate of Atlanta, Ga., 
gives the following as a genuine extract from 
an utterance in one of the pulpits of the M. E. 
Church South : 

“Look at the relative strength of the in- 
famous Radical party and the Democratic party 
now and several yearsago. Our power to con- 
trol this government again is fast approaching ; 
and as sure as there is a just God the power 
will come, and every one of you will get your 
price for your slaves or the slaves themeelves, 
or we will once more submit the question of 
our rights to the arbitrament of the sword.” 


.... The Springfield Republican is authority for 
the statement that ‘‘some rare old paintings 
which have been in the possession of a family 
in Boston for several generations have just 
been brought to light, after years of hiding 
among the rubbish. Among them is a land- 
scape by Correggio, two companion pictures, 
fruit and flowers, by the celebrated Van Hus- 
mann, bearing date Amsterdam, 1724, and a 
magnificent Teniers.’? Rather questionable, 
the public will think, until it sees the proof. 


...-As Hobart Pasha, an Englishman, is in 
command of the Turkish navy, Mehemet Ali, 
the descendant of a Huguenot family, is at the 
bead of the army, Col. Baker, an Englisman, 
is in a responsible position; Reschid Pasha 
(Gea, Strecker) is aide de camp in the Sultan’s 
Palace, and the Egyptian army has been organ- 
ized and drilled by Americans, the Sultan 
evidently places confidence in the skill and 
faithfulness of foreigners. 


.... The Southwestern Advocate answers our 
question in regard to whether the Methodist 
Episcopal Church publishes both the Advocate 
and the Republican of Atlanta. It says: 

‘The Methodist Episcopal Church publishes 
the Methodist Advocate in Atlanta, and does not 
care NOW many other papers copy its contents. 
We suggest, however, that the Methodist Advo- 
cate sbould see thatthe matter appears in its 
own columps first, and not the ‘ day before’ in 
the Republican” 

.-»-T bis is oneof the questions asked by the 
American missionaries of converts in Eastern 
Turkey: ‘* Do you cheat your customers by 
inseriing pasteboard or leathern chips iu the 
soles of the shoes you make, as you used to 
do ?”?«Come home, come home, Mr. Knapp, 
from Bitlis. We know achurchin Massachu- 
setts that needs you for pastor—teste, the last 
pair of brown-paper-soled slippers that we 
bought. 

....The party paper can get very low. Thus 
the Indianapolis Sentinel (ultra Democratic) 
observes: ‘‘ Oliver P. Morton has great vital- 
ity. Cats are credited with the same tenacity 
of life. Still, cats die. The indications are 
that Morton will die, and that verysoon. It 
would be premature, however, to write his 
obituary ; for he may live to kick up an im- 
mense amount of deviltry before he lays down 
his crutches forever.” 

....Now that a German Massulman has been 
elevated with great honors to the chief com- 
mand of the Russian forces in Earopean Tur- 
key, the foreigners who occupy subordinate 
positions in the Sultan’s service may nope to 
fare better hereafter thantiey have done. The 
captains only get about $10 a month, and are 
precluded by the terms of their engagement 
from asking to be advanced to bigher posts, 


....'* The editorof Tat INDEPENDENT,” says 
The Catholic Review, “if he has ever had the 
happiness to be baptized, was also, like the 
rioters, Catholic and Roman by virtue of his 
baptism, and ceased to be so, as they did, by 
bis own deliberate act. ‘‘ Roman’’ were we? 
Then we do deliberately renounee it. Our bap 
tism we will have general, catholic and 
Chrisiian, and not sectional. 

..If the rash paragraph in The Methodist 
Recorder, of Pittsburgh, referring to the dispute 
about the ‘‘ oldest religious newspaper,”’ pro- 
vokes anew the war between the half dozen 
contending newspapers, it will deserve the 
severest reprobation of the fraternity. The 
dispute is almost as cid as the newspapers 
themselves, and to revive it again would be a 
public calamity. 

.-«eRabbi Wise, editor of The Israelite, does 
not think much of the Hebrew scholarship of 
Christians. He sends out the following’ chal- 
levge: ‘* Wedefy any Christian clergyman or 
professor of Hebrew to write a Hebrew letter.” 
We do not ourselves imagine that writing 
Hebrew epistles isa common amusement of our 
theological professors. 


.... The Glasgow Free Presbytery is getting 
as much of the beresy business on hand prob- 
ably as it cares to be bothered wits. It will 
try Prof. Smith in September; and in the mean- 
time a committee has been appointed to ex- 
amine a sermon of Dr. Dods on revelation and 
inspiration, to see if grounds can be found in 
it for a libel. 

...“‘ Brother Clark’’?? That sounds sweet 
and smacks very strongly of fraternal recogni- 
tion. It is what the Pittsburgh Catholic calls 
the editor of The Methodist Recorder, after his 
reply to our,request to know whether the Pitts- 
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burgh mob was composed of only five per 
cent. Catholics, as Bishop Tuigg said. 

...- The Lutheran Observer is justly indignant 
at the remarks of the Rey. W. W. Boyd, a Bap- 
list, of St. Louis, who, in speaking of the re- 
ligion in that city, said only about 10,000 were 
Protestants, the rest being German Lutherans 
aud Catholics. If Lutherans are not entitled 
to the name Protestant, pray who is ? 


.... We were in error in saying, in a recent 
number, that the only honorary degree con 
ferred by William and Mary College this year 
was that of LL.D. on Dr. Thomas Dunn En- 
glish. It also gave the degree of D.D. to the 
Rey. 8. M. Moore, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Tyrone City, Pa. 


...+‘* There has never been a better chance,”? 
says The Christian Register, ‘for Unitarians to 
reach the mind and heart of New England than 
atthe present time.”” The present time is al- 
ways a good enough time for any manto reach 
the public heart who has a message to the 
public. 


.... The advance of the ritualistic movement 
in London in the last decade has been very 
rapid. There are now more than three times 
as many churches which have daily commun- 
ioo and eucharistic vestments as there were in 
1867, and twice as many use incense. 


..-.The Hon. Benjamin Wade is moved to 
declare that he ‘‘can compare the President’s 
course to nothing else than the course of Bu- 
chanan in the last days of his administration, 
when he gave up the forts and Government 
property to the rebels,” 


.... We were surprised, in read.ng our issue 
of last week, to find that, by some oversight, the 
name of the editor of Zion’s Advocate had been 
printed *‘ Burroughs,’’ instead of Burrage. 

-...dudge West, the Republican candidate 
for governor of Ohio, is pot blind, but can only 
see straight ahead. Thatis a good fault in a 
governor. 


....The Southern colleges which are driving 
away their Northern instructors are in many 
cases cutting off their noses to spite their 
faces. 

...-The annual convention of the Mase- 
achusetts Young Men’s Christian Association 
will be held at Natick, October 9th—11th. 


....The Interior says that the Devil already 
controls Chicago, and we have heard it inti- 
mated that he has his eye on New York. 

...-St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, was the 
scene of a wedding, on the 9th of August, for 
the first time in 120 years. 


.... The National Republican, of Washington, 
says that ‘‘ both the old parties are practically 
dead.”’ 


....The Smithsonian publications, up to 
July of this year, foot up 319 volumes. 


....Boston is to have an elaborate system of 
improved sewerage. 


Publisher's Department. 


BOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
ruth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and slways proves true. 








BURNETT’s CocoarInE has been sold in 
every civilized country, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the 
cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the 
world. 





Housewives who desire the most de- 
licious flavors in their cakes and pastry 
will get it by using Dr. Price’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 





OcEAN GROVE VISITORS are surprised 
that a place so near New York, resorted to 
by thousands, can maintain a feligious 
character so pronounced. Its managers in- 
sist on their restrictions, and the people 
who urge the largest liberty elsewhere seem 
pleased to acquiesce. Visitors are more 
numerous this year than ever before, re- 
quiring eight daily trains from New York 
by the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

InoncLaADs for Boys and Yourtus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is 
free from ali deleterious substances; but it 
is wholesome, nutritious, and easy of diges- 
tion. 





LETTER OF SECRETARY HARRIS, OF 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 


SHOWING HOW HIS COMPANY PROTECT- 
ED THE INTERESTS OF ITS ORIGINAL 
POLICY HOLDERS. 


OFFICE OF THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. Co., 
CINCINNATI, August 18th, 1877. 


Hon. JAMES H. GopMANn, Manager for Cen- 
tral Ohio, Columbus, O.: 


Dear Sir :—In reply to yours of late date 
referring to statements published by cer- 
tain journals, stating that ‘‘it is the regular 
practice of the Union Central to offer money 
to the agents if they procure the forfeiture 
of a policy,” we would say that the state- 
mentis incorrect. The factsare as follows: 
When the insurance outstanding of the 
Cincinnati Mutual Life and the Home 
Mutual Life was transferred to this com- 
pany, the medical directors of the Union 
Central reviewed all of the original appli- 
cations to those companies, and found quite 
a number which in their opinion should 
not have been accepted; and, in order to 
protect the interests of the insurable policy- 
holders, as well as those of the Union 
Central, the agents were instructed in 
general to mail to such parties the 
usual form of notice of the falling due 
of premiums, but to let the insured do as 
they preferred, without influence, regarding 
the transferring or keeping up of the insur- 
ance. And in case of paid up policies being 
taken, or the lapsing of policies in such 
cases, the estimated value of the agent’s re- 
newal commissions would be allowed, there 
by removing the agent’s interest in the 
transferring or keeping in force insurance 
upon unacceptable risks. In no case was 
this offered except where the agent was re- 
ceiving the regular renewal commission} 
which is much larger than the rate of com- 
mission paid for collecting only, and none 
since the year 1874, when the transferring of 
policies from the companies named to this 
company was about completed. 

Some of our jealous rivals here secured 
through discontinued agents portions of the 
correspondence relating to the above, and 
secured the publication thereof. The aver- 
age amount of losses and claims paid by 
the Union Central during the past ten years 
upon its own original business for each 
$1,000 of insurance 7s much less than any 
other company, being only $4.81 annually, 
which illustrates the wisdom of the man- 
agement of the Union Central in the selec- 
tion of risks and the true cause of the at- 
tacks of our rivals. 

Yours respectfully, 
N. W. Harris, Secretary. 








Vinum FERRI, cum Cibi, bonum Sangui- 
num Rubrum fecit. 





Every mother will greatly add to her 
own strength and comfort by the free use 
of Parker’s Ginger Tonic; while its inviz- 
orating proprieties, that soothe the nerves 
and induce refreshing sleep, are imparted 
through the milk to her nursing babe, 
making the little one quiet, contented, 
cheerful, and happy—the best way to make 
the fretful child a ‘‘ good baby.” Buy 
from your druggist a $1 bottle, or a 
sample bottle at 15 cts., and test its merits. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 





Great Horst MEpicINE.—Dr. Tostas’ 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION POWDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonei D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 
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STOVES. 

As the summer draws toa close, house- 
keepers are asking themselves whether they 
can get along another winter with the old 
stove, or whether they must have a new 
one. And persons who are going to house- 
keeping are questioning what sort of astove 
they shall purchase. Among the desirable 
stoves that have lately been placed on the 
market may be mentioned the Graphic 
Base-burner, manufactured by Swett, 
Quimby & Perry, the we'-kroxn stove 
dealers in Troy,, New York. The stove 
has an adjustable dumping-grate. The 
base is illuminated, and the self-lifting 
feed-cover is a decided convenience. The 
flues are revertible and the other advantages 
make the Graphic Base-burner a most 
popular stove. There are four sizes of this 
stove, and each has its peculiar merits. 
The Graphic Parlor Cook-stove looks well, 
either in a parlor or kitchen, and this hasa 
two fold use. The nickel ornaments upon 
these stoves are well shaped and very tasty. 
A variety of other stoves are also manu- 
factured by Swett, Quimby & Perry, in- 
cluding the New Empire Cooking-stove; 
the Young Empire Cooking-stove; the 
“Index”; Gem, Prime, and American 
Eagle Cooking stoves; and the Active Cook- 
stove. The ranges made by this firm are 
first-class in every respect, the Empire and 
Graphic ranges taking the lead. Price- 
lists and circulars, giving a full description 
of all goods manufactured, are furnished 
free on application. Address Swett, 
Quimby & Perry, Troy, N. Y. 





ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAPL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bet 
n the world. The inventor has used 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and vo 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true nd 
[wanna Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappoi it; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 


trived as to ap 
skin, the hair being eractly 0: 
extare as the growing aair. They are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co., 


1 76 Broadway, New York. 
wisecty une ce, Wallingtord, Conn. 


COMMUNION WINE. 


The undersigned, having made sacramental wines 
for over twenty years, is prepared to furnish churches 
with pure juice of tne grape. a ot 1871. Send for 
circular. Address B. KF. CULVER, Birmingham, Conn. 


SELLERS’LIVER PILLS 
Sellers’ Liver Pills have stood for Thirty years a 
Standard Remedy for the cure of Liver Complaint, 
Cc i Headache, and all Derange- 











































» Sick 
ments of the Liver. 
“Sellers’ Vermifuge, the creat Worm De- 
atroyer,” expelled 400 large, live worms from my 













each 25c, If your druggist don't keep them, send for 
them. R. E. SELLERS & CO., Prop’s, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


18 THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete., 


and, on accouvt of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 
{@™ Inferior and spurious articles are often seld as Corn Starch. 3 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX end on each 
-PACKAGE,3 a 
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Sinancial, 


THE LEGAL VALUE OF MONEY. 





‘‘'Vanur,” says Amasa Walker, in his 
“‘Science of Wealth,” ‘‘is the exchange 
power which one commodity or service 
has in relation to another.” The term 
does not make an intrinsic attribute or 
property of any substance. There is, 
hence, really no such thing as intrinsic 
Value is a mere matter of relations 
When 
one thing will exchange for another, it has 
value; and that for which nobody will give 
anything has no value. It may be useful, 
but value it has not, in the strict use of the 
It has 
which is the essential idea of value. 


value. 
between two services or two things. 


term. no ‘“‘exchange power,” 


No- 
body wants to buy it, in the sense of being 
willing to give anything for it; and, hence, 
nobody can sell it, in the sense of receiving 
anything for it. 

Money is no exception to this definition 


of value. The article that is called money 


is a commodity of some kind; and that 
particular commodity is money in the 
sense that it is exchangeable for all other 
commodities. Whoever has anything to 
sell will, for this reason, accept money in 
exchange for it. He knows that, having 
money, he can at all times convert it by 
excange into anything else he wants. Dis- 
possess money of its exchangeableness, 
and it atonce has no value. Let green- 
backs be so discredited that nobody will 
take them in exchange for anything else, 
and they cease to have any value except as 
mere paper. The same would be true of 
gold, if everybody should come to the con- 


clusion to make no further use of this 
metal. It would still be gold and retain all 
its essential proprieties; yet it would have 
no value. A ton of it would not buy an 
oyster supper. 

What, then, can law do in imparting 
value to money? It can provide for coin- 
ing a given metal—gold, for example; and 
then it can give names to the coins struck 
and put thereon the stamp of the Govern- 
ment. Here is a thing which the law calls 
adollar. Whatisit? Itis a piece of gold, 
having a certain form, weighing so many 
grains, having a certain degree of purity, 
and bearing the stamp of the United States. 
The public are assured by their confidence 
in the Government that it is just what the 
law says that it shall be. 'They do not 
need to weigh it or test it with acids. They 
receive it as being the reality of the legal 
definition. Law can then provide for the 
manufacture of such coins; and it is for 
the interest of the public that it should do 
so and take the monoply of this business. 

What else can law do? It can say that 
whoever makes a contract with another to 
pay him a given number of these gold 
pieces which the Government calls dollars, 
and which he specifies in the contract, 
shall do so according to the terms of the 
contract, and that the latter shall accept 
these gold pieces in discharge of the obliga- 
tion. This is all that there is in what is 
called the legal-tender property of money. 
It simply means that when one agrees to 
receive dollars he shall receive dollars, or 
lose his debt. The debtor has the legal 
right to pay what he agreed to pay, and he 
agreed to pay dollars and nothing else. To 
tender these dollars to the creditor meets 
his obligation. A legal-tender law simply 
enforces a contract according to its own 
terms. If the contract had been to deliver 
so many horses, or so many mules, or so 
many yards of a certain kind of cloth, the 
law would equally enforce the contract as 
between both parties. It would enforce 
delivery on the one side and acceptance on 
the other; and this is all that it does when 
the contract is for the delivery of money. 

For how much of anything else will that 
thing which the law calls a dollar exchange? 
How many quarts of beans, how many 
pounds of butter, or how much of anything 
else will it buy? Considered with refer- 

ence to these commodities, what is its 


, and even slaves would rebel against. 
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value? Can law answer this question? 
Plainly not, unless it be such a law as no 
free people would tolerate for a moment 
It is 
conceivable that law might fix a scale of 
prices, and say that that thing called a dol- 
lar should be the commercial equivalent of 
so many quarts of beans or somany pounds 
of butter, and so on throughout the whole 
list of things in wh.ch men trade; yet law 
bas never had this folly—certainly not in 
modern times. It is, however, the only 
way in which law can determine the value 
of money. 

But may not law change the thing it calls 
a dollar, by reducing or increasing the 
quantity of gold contained in it,“and yet 
retain the name? It may do this and 
sometimes has done so; yet this is simply 
authorizing a fraud in respect to all parties 
who have agreed to deliver or receive 
dollars. It is a cheat in respect to one or 
the other. Will the changed dollar, if in- 
creased or decreased in the quantity of 
gold, circulate at the value of the old dol- 
lar, because the nameis retained? Not atall. 
The people will understand the change; 
and this fact will find expression in a cor- 
responding change of prices. That is to 
say, it will take more or less of these dollars 
to buy the same articles. The mere con- 
tinuance of the name will not give them 
the value of the old dollar. 





THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue following is an abstract of the re- 
ports made to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, showing the condition of the national 
banks in the United States at the close of 
business on Friday, June 22d, 1877: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts .,,......... eaanued 898,049,006 63 
GUIMRIEING |, Uae dedidse-scacdacuosa-ee 3,682,409 40 
United States bonds to secure cir- 

CRIBB. io cocbsscccddccoccccseccceceses 387,754,100 00 
United States bonds to secure de- 

DOBILS... ceccersccccee coon tereeeerees esee —:14, 971,000 00 
United States bonds on hand, weccccccice 32,344,450 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 35,653,330 29 
Due from approved reserve agents ... _ 82,077,882 38 
Due from other national banks .. .... 44,567,303 63 
Due from state banks and bankers.... 11,246,349 79 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 44,818,722 07 
Current expenses and taxes paid...... 7,910,864 84 
Premiums paid. ~s é 10,320,699 34 
Checks and other cash items.. 10,095,677 23 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous . 57,864,354 86 
Bills of other national banks.......... 20,182,948 00 
Fractional currency.............0.. eeeee 1,053,645 20 
Legal-tender motes....... 6 0. cseeeeecee 78,004,386 00 
IOI 6 ds dabe se ducaptinesads, cccceonsangsce 21,393,129 55 
United States certificates for legal- 

Tender NOCEB......--.csseeercccrcceeeees 44,410,000 00 
Five per cent. redemption fund ...... 14,612,333 33 
Due from the United States Treasurer. 3,340,241 27 

WOGRE. nsscscespeecens sdentecash est $1,774,352,833 81 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid im...............05 sees $481 ,044,771 00 
SUG RMIN,. 6 oii oc ce cccccecvovedecsicesi. 124,714,072 93 
Other undivided profits..... ... ... 0... 50,508,351 70 
National bank-notes outstanding..... + 290,002,057 00 
State bank-notes outstanding.,.... ... 521,620 00 
Dividends unpaid.... .........-+..sse0-- 1,398,092 52 
Individual deposits ...... Ces cuneeeetece 636,267,529 20 
United states deposits..............6 .. 7,187,431 67 
Deposits of United States disbursing 

ONIN ois Wave Coksgeccecadnas. oceatucdss 3,710,167 20 
Due to other national banks,,,,........ 121,443,601 23 
Due to state banks and bankers........ 48,352,583 90 
Notes and bills rediscounted ,,,....... 2,953,128 58 
Bills payable ....cccccccocccce se. cccccces 6,249,426 88 

TORR]. cccccccosconcccssecesccccesecees $1,774,352,833 81 


Number of banks, 2,078. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Business is gradually improving as the 
season for autumn trade approaches. The 
leading papers published at the large busi- 
ness centers are giving general expression 
to the opinion that the present outlook is 
extremely encouraging, and it is antici- 
pated that the coming fall trade will show 
a decided improvement over either of the 
years since the panic. The indications are 
certainly favorable. Crops are enormously 
large and generally safely harvested. A 
careful and, we believe, reliable estimate of 
the wheat crop for the year in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Kansas, the great 
wheat-producing states of the Northwest, 
places the excess over the crops of 1876 at 
56,000,000 bushels. The yield of other 
small grains is equally large, and the pres- 
ent condition of the corn and cotton crops 
gives every assurance that they will equal 
or exceed those of any previous season. It 
is not to be expected, however, that this or 
many a future season will witness any- 
thing like the prosperity which prevailed 
during and just after the war. There 
are too many impediments in the way. 
Labor and capital have yet to learn to be 
contented with only moderate gains, and 








every means at our disposal must be util- 
ized in the best and most economical manner. 
The currency question must be finally dis- 
posed of, and our immense public and 
private indebtedness properly adjusted. In 
short, turn whichever way we will, we are 
confronted with some question that it may 
take years to settle or adjust, and, while we 
look for substantial improvement from this 
time on, we are decidedly of the opinion that 
the improvement must be gradual. 

The local monetary situation is practically 
unchanged. The supply of loanable funds 
is ample to meet all current demands. 
Banks and trust companies are discounting 
liberally, and money is easy, though at 
hardening rates, on account of the increased 
demand, which is not unusual for this season 


of the year. The amount of currency in 
present use is as follows: 
Greenbacks “ outstanding”’................. 9,094 220 
Less Treasury balance ........ $17,972,914 
Deposited by banks to retire 
REI. de<5a- csadccenceses $14,425,026 32,397,940 
$326,696 280 
National bank-n0tes..........+0..eceeeeeeeees 315,236,838 
ind cdcugusecsdatsceusenantebeambaniie $641,933, 118 


On the same ‘basis of calculation the 
amount at the end of June was $645,502,290, 
making a contraction of $3,569,172 for the 
month. At the end of May the correspond- 
ing amount was $651,571,334, so that the 
contraction in the two months has been 
$9,638,216. On thelst of August, 1876, the 
outstanding currency was $659,357,954, and 
the total reduction in twelve months has 
been $17,424,836. 

The aggregate of silver coins issued to 
date is $34,236,000. Fractional currency, 
has been redeemed to the amount of 
$21,980,000, leaving $19,622,000 outstand- 
ing. 

Money has loaned on call at 114 to 2 to 3 
per cent., the bulk of business being at 2 
per cent. and the closing price 114 per 
cent. We quote first class 60 to 90-days 
iudorsed paper at 5 per cent.; four-months 
paper at 516 per cent. For single-name 
paper the price is 7 to 8 per cent. 

Speculation in stocks has been quite ac- 
tive all the week and prices have been con- 
stantly changing. The late advance has 
been fully maintained and higher figures 
have prevailed in many instances. It 
has been notorious, however, that most 
orders from ‘‘ outsiders” have been to sell, 
and not to buv. Several meetings of the 
committees from the directors of Western 
Union and Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Cos. have taken place, and pro and con 
rumors have been kept in circulation as toa 
basis for pooling the earnings of both com- 
panies. Nothing positive has yet been settled 
and another meeting is to be held this week. 
In the meantime, the stocks have been 
largely manipulated, and the whole list has 
been in sympathy with the movement. We 
mentioned a rumor several weeks since that 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. were 
about to issue a mortgage for $10,000,000 
on their property. It is now announced as 
having been consummated, and it is calcu- 
lated that the finances of the company are 
thus assured until 1880, even if sales of coal 
are generally interrupted at competitive 
points. The loan will not be offered for 
sale, as the company have obtained all the 
money to meet present needs by hypoth- 
ecating the bonds for three years, when 
they expect to be able to sell them at a 
large premium. 

The following shows the ruling prices 
during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 


Albany and Susquehanna... 70 74 70 7m“ 
Atlantic and Pacific Tel..... 23 


Chicago and Northwestern. 23 22% 2% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pref. 55 58% =o 583¢ 
C., R. 1., and Pacific.......... 9636 9914 95 99 

Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 99% 101% %% 101% 
C., C., and 1. ©... nccccccccccee 2 3% 2 3% 
Chg Che cg SUN. coc kcetecc.cce 264% «26K 6 26X 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh,...78% 78% 18 7854 
Chicago and Alton........... 88 90 88 90 

Del., Lack., and Western.... 4% 50 42% 49% 
Delaware and Hudson....... 46 499% 42% 48 

Adams Express.............. 93 96 93 % 

United States Express ...... 43 43h «43 4344 
Erie..... Re Sa % 11% 9 10K 
Han. and St. Joseph....... -lsx Bx 115 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 28% 29% 2% 2856 
Illinois Central................ 2% 625% 604% 62 

Lake Shore............seessees 54 59K «= 52KC«i YG 
Michigan Central............. 41% (AKC BK 
Morris and Essex........... « 0% THX 69% Th 
Mil. and St. Paul ............ 26 >, a 

Mil. and 8t. Paul, pfd ......- 6% 86286 623 6534 
N.Y. Central............-s000+ Sn} a) aS 4 
N. J. Central.....,...-++s00+0+ BY] 1™ =%4Us 17% 
Ohio and Miss ...,.... coccee 850 4K OKC 
Pacific Mail.........e++-es00+5 2K UK BK 
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Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne 88 88 888 88 
St. Louis, K. C., and N....... 3X 3x 3X 3X 
St. Louis, K. C., and N. »pfd.. E 22% 22%KC—<ié«aYKG 
WEE .ctaidieh. ccd 6% 5X 64 
Union Pacific..............000+ ons Oy by 864% 
Western Union Telegraph.. 73% 79% 71% 78% 


There has been but little doing in Govern- 
ments. Prices are firm, however, and in 
some cases a little higher. Several banks 
and banking firms were happily united 
under the name of ‘‘ Syndicate” in placing 
the 43 per cent. loan. Some of them are 
now aggrieved that they are left out of the 
Syndicate which has undertaken to place 
the new 4per cents. This trouble between 
the members of the old and new Syndicates 
does not affect the contract with the Gov- 
ernment and the loan is not in the slightest 
peril on this account. 

The Treasury now holds $337,590,650 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation, and $18,651,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation for the week ending 
to-day, $1,385,600; amount withdrawn for 
the same period, $1,390,290; national 
bank circulation outstanding—currency 
notes $314,988,170, gold notes $1,425,771 

Receipts of national bank-notes for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, have 
been: 





1876 1877. 
gain vansi dincakibinn % 950,000 $1,286,000 
TN cnidsiese, ode <<cccecsescdde 1,388,000 1,712,000 
Philadelphia ..,......cee.ceseee 404,000 165,000 
Miscellameous............0+++ 00 1,242,000 1,088,000 

BRB. oo ccccccccgedeccoacs $3,984,000 $4,251,000 


Gold has been quiet and even dull all 
through the week, the variation in price 
being only 4 per cent.—opening at 105}, 
advancing to 1058, and closing at 105}. 

State bonds have ruled dull, with no im- 
portant changes. Railroad bonds have been 
quiet, but strong, at about prime quota- 
tions. 

The July exhibits of the savings banks 
of this city show an aggregate increase of 
deposits during the six months since Jan- 
uary of $2,150,764. The number of open 
accounts increased 7,629 during the same 
period. Their total surplus is upward of 
$21,000,000, which is without doubt a good 
showing. 

The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks showsa further decrease in all items. 
The surplus reserve is reduced $1,475,550, 
and is now $12,792,050, against $20,956,050 
at this time last year. The following are 
the comparisons with the previous week: 





Awg. 18th. Compartsons. 
LOGDS...cccccee aeceeeereres $43,000,300  Dec,. $1,480,900 
PE cnteccndsasentedconcs 13,449,700 Dec... 1,581,000 
Legal tenders 52,696,000 Dec... 398,800 
Total reserve «+, 66,145,700 Dec.. ‘1 ,979,800 
Deposits. «+ 213,414,600 Dec... 2,017,000 
Reserve required 53,353,650 Dec... 504,250 
Surplus 12,792,050 Dec.... 1,475,556 
Circulation....... Scecsedce 15,545,900 Dec... 143,600 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 





























America.... .... 1304 — banics’........132 — 
American Exch 4 — |Mercantile ...... 90 
— chants’ oo 14 116 
eee AZT 
«+ 85 
New York.. --110 110 
= ‘America. 76 84 
SE rey 105 106% 
_ Paenks Sieasgedecae 101 102 
Republic -. 9135 93 
— |Shoe & Leather..116° 120 
St. Nicholas...... el 
— |State of N. Y. (n.)117K%125 
— |Tenth National. — 
90 |Union............ ~ 
102 i 











FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No.5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also in Ci , Silver. and for- 





I WANT $1,000 AT 8 PER CENT. IN- 
TEREST, five years. Mortgage on a farm worth 
$4,000, improving 74 MSM. M and stock. Satisfactory 
particulars. MULLI 

Sumner, Lawrence Co., Ill. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital paid in, in cash . $500,000 00 
Reserves for ail liabilities, including 5 


N ourpiumcs ibbccdochleadeatanabmiandd $33:333 i 
Total Assets. ......<..ccc0scseeese- 1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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Commercial. 


FIDUCIARY MINORITY REPRE- 
SENTATION. 





THE constitution of Illinois contains the 
following important provision in respect to 
the election of the directors and managers 
of incorporated companies: 


‘*The general assembly shall provide, by 
law, that in all elections for directors or 
managers of incorporated companies every 
stockholder shall have the right to vote, in 
person or by proxy, for the number of 
shares of stock owned by him, for as many 
persons as there are directors or managers 
to be elected; or to cumulate said shares, 
and give one candidate as many votes as 
the number of the directors multiplied by 
the number of his shares of stock shall 
equal; or to distribute them, on the same 
principle, among as many candidates as he 
shall think fit; and such directors or manag- 
ers shall not be elected in any other manner.” 


The object of this section in the new 
constitution of Illinois, adopted a few 
years ago, is to furnish protection to the 
rights of the minority of stockholders in 
any incorporated company, against the 
abuses of the majority, without destroying 
the legitimate ascendency of the latter. 
The constitution applies the same princi- 
ple to the election of members of the lower 
house of the legislature. It is known as 
the principle of minority representation or 
cumulative voting, that has been practiced 
in other countries and to a limited extent 
in the United States. We regard it as an 
improvement upon the majority system of 
elections, wherever it is practicable; and 
that, too, whether the elections be political 
or of those to whom are committed fidu- 
ciary trusts and interests. 

It is right that the stockholders of in- 
corporated “companies should -have the 
power to vote for directors.and managers 
in proportion to the number of their shares, 
This secures to each one an elective power 
in the ratio of the amount of the stock 
owned by him, and, hence, of the property 
he has invested. But it is not right, not 
equitable and fair, that the minority of the 
stockholders should be absolutely anni- 
hilated, so far as representation in the board 
of directors is concerned, by the majority, 
however small it may be. If a given com 
pany has issued a thousand shares of 
stock, then, under the exclusively majority 
principle, whoever owns five hundred and 
one shares, whether one person or a dozen, 
can control the whole management of the 
company, and entirely exclude from its 
direction all persons representing the views 
and interests of those who own the four 
Though 
their property-rights are within a single 


hundred and ninety-nine shares. 


share of being equal to those of the ma- 
jority, they have no voice in the business 
arrangements of the company. They are 
swallowed up and lost in the irresistible 
power of the majority, created by a single 
share of stock. 

Such a principle furnishes both the oppor- 
tunity and the temptation for speculators 
to go into the market and buy up shares ia 
sufficient amount to give them the control, 
intending either to elect themselves or 
others who will do their bidding, and then 
to manipulate the affairs of the company 
with exclusive reference to their own inter- 
ests and without any regard to the rights 
and views of the minority of stockholders. 
This is precisely the thing that has often 
been done, and may be repeated any num- 
ber of times, under the purely majority 
principle. It is the prolific source of cor- 
porate rings, composed of a few wealthy 
stockbolders, who obtain absolute power 
over large and valuable franchises, and 
wield it with reckless disregard not only to 
the righis of the minority, but also to the 
public good. The history of the Erie Rail- 
road furnishes an instructive commentary 
on this point. The ‘‘railway kings” of 
modern times—the Scotts and the Vander- 





bilts, who constitute a sort of second em- 
pire—are the creations of this system. 
Their will is law. 

The design of the provision which we 
have quoted from the constitution of Ili- 
nois is to correct an evil by curtailing the 
undue ascendency of the majority. It is 
meant to be protective toward the rights of 
the minority. It enables it, by a concen- 
tration of votes, to secure a representation 
proportionate to the number of shares 
which it holds. It places the majority 
under healthful restraint. We do not deny 
the right of the majority to rule; yet we 
believe in the principle which makes the 
minority practically felt, whether in the 
counsels of legislation or those of incor- 
porated companies. And of all the differ- 
ent schemes proposed for gaining this end 
that of cumulative voting, on the whole, 
seems to us the simplest and the best. 
Illinois has determined to try the experi- 
ment, and so far it has worked well. Its 
success there will recommend it to the 
adoption of other states. 








THE LONG ISLAND SAVINGS BANE. 





THE report of the Long Island Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn for the ist of January, 
1877, as given in the report of the Bank 
Superintendent, shows assets amounting to 
$1,134,070.38, against liabilities of $1,107,- 
115.87 due to depositors, leaving an appar- 
ent surplus of $26,954.51, which is a 
fraction more than two per cent. on the 
liabilities. In the assets the banking- 
house of the bank, which was originally 
built not with a surplus, but with funds 
directly furnished by depositors, is estima- 
ted at $230,000. Other real estate held by 
the bank is set down at $12,657.29. These 
two items make an aggregate of $242,657.- 
29. 

Mr. George W. Reid, the official examin- 
er, investigated the condition of this bank 
on the 25th of May, 1876, and came to 
results quite different from those stated by 
its officers. The cost of the banking- 
house Mr. Reid places at $207,597.58, 
instead of $230,000, as stated by the officers, 
which sweeps away $22 402.42 of the so- 
called surplus, and brings it down to 
$4,552.09. The other real estate, estimated 
at $12,657.29, Mr. Reid sets down at $8,036.- 
61, showing a difference of $4,620.68, and 
more than sweeping away all the surplus 
claimed. This, with some other items 
named in the statement of Mr. Reid, shows 
on the 26th of May, 1876, a deficiency of 
assets amounting to $4,842.91. That is to 
say, the bank at that date was insolvent by 
this amount; or, in other words, it could 
not pay its debts. The insolvency was 
even greater than this, since Mr. Reid’s 
statement places the banking-house, which 
should never have been built at all, at a 
higher value by at least $30,000, and 
perhaps $50,000. than it would sell 
for if placed on the market. But this is 
not all, since Mr. Reid further adds that 
the total annual income of the bank was 
$70,309.18, while the charges against it 
were $79,989 showing a deficiency of 
income amounting to $9,670.82. There is, 
moreover, no evidence that the condition 
of the bank is now any better than it was 
at the date of the last official examination. 

In the light of these figures, it hardly 
admits of a question whether this bank 
ought to be placed in the hands of a 
receiver and its affairs closed up. This 
ought to have been done more than a year 
ago. The interests and safety of the gen- 
eral public demand that a savings bank in 
such a condition should not be suffered to 
go on and do business. This bank has for 
years beep struggling for life, with no real 
improvement in its condition and no 
prospect of itin thefuture. The attempted 
explanation of its affairs by its officers does 
not essentially alter the facts of the case. 
A fatal mistaké was committed when the 
trustees, without any adequate surplus, 
decided to erect an expensive banking 
house, almost entirely with funds supplied 
by depositors. The investment was a bad 
one in respect to both the question of 
income and that of ability to realize the 
amount by a sale of the property, should 
this become necessary. We have watched 
the annual reports of this bank for a series 
of years, and are not at all surprised at its 
present condition. 











THE WHEAT CROP OF THE WEST. 





WE transfer to our columns the follow- 
ing extract from a recent number of the 
Chicago Tribune: 


‘In looking over some of tbe most im- 
portant elements which promise excep- 
tional prosperity for the Northwest and for 
Chicago this fall, let us begin with the 
grain crops marketed through this city, 
taking the wheat crop, comparing its vol 
ume with that of the two previous years, 
and accept this (as we reasonably may) as 
an index of the same prevailing features in 
all the other crops of the Northwest. The 
crops of the great wheat-producing states 
of the Northwest for 1877 have now been 
so nearly secured and so accurately esti- 
mated that there can scarcely be any im- 
portant difference from the following 
figures: 


1875. 1876. 1877. 
Bushels Bushels. Bushels. 
BIBNOBOIA «50> <s00000 27,000,000 16,000,000 35,000,000 
BRA h0t skcanevneanns 29,000,000 18,000,000 37,000,000 
Wisconsin ....... 25,000,000 15,000,000 25,000,000 
Kansas....... 12,000,000 12,000,000 +—_ 20,000,000 
MMIEEE cccoosbaatece 93,000,000 64,000,000 117,000,000 


‘‘These figures, showing that the four 
states above mentioned will have say 
56,000,000 bushels more wheat to sell than 
they had last year, may be relied upon as 
being as near correct as the very best infor- 
mation can make them. They are made 
mainly from the reports and estimates of 
the National Agriculture Bureau, and con- 
firmed (as to the yield per acre) by the ob- 
servation of trustworthy men of this city 
who have recently visited all the states 
mentioned. 

‘““We may mention incidentally that the 
aggregate wheat crops of Michigan, Indi 
ana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee will 
exceed the aggregate of last year by prob- 
ably 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels, and 
that the crop in California will fall prob- 
ably 12,000,000 bushels short of last year; 
but it was not the purpose of this article to 
take into consideration the wheat supply 
of the world, nor even of the whole United 
States, but to confine the observations to 
the territory tributary to Chicago, with a 
view to the bearing of these particular facts 
on the fall trade of this city and their 
ultimate effects on its trade and real estate 
interests. In this view of the case, assum- 
ing that the farmers will sell their wheat 
freely at ninty cents (in the country), our 
figures show that inthe four states the farm 
ers will receive the enormous sum of 
nearly fifty million dollars more for their 
wheat crop of 1877 than they did for that 
of: 1876; or, after making «ll reasonable al- 
lowance for unseen contingencies, let us 
estimate that they receive an increase of 
seventy-five per centum in money value 
over last year. 

““Now, let any one extend these esti- 
mates (making allowance for all contingen- 
cies) to the other crops—corn, oats, pota- 
toes, hogs, cattle, ete.—and it is difficult to 
arrive at any conclusion that will not give 
the farmers of the Northwest at least sixty 
per centum more money for the crops of 
this year tban for those of last year. And, 
coming now finally to the point at which 
we have been aiming—viz, its effect on the 
trade of Chicago—can it be doubted that 
this increased ability of the farmers to buy 
will increase the whole trade of Chicago 
this fall in the same ratio?” 


The general estimate of those who have 
studied the subject is that the wheat crop 
of the United States will this year largely 
exceed that of any previous year. The 
excess 1s placed by some as high as seven- 
teen millionsof bushels. There isno doubt 
that there will be alarge surplus beyond 
home consumption, to be exported to the 
foreign market. 

It now looks as if the war between Russia 
and Turkey will not, as was expected, be 
closedthis season. The belligerent parties 
are much more evenly matched than it wus 
in the outset supposed they would be. Rus- 
sia has gone too far to give up the struggle 
without a victory that will enable her to 
dictate the terms of peace; and, if she fa‘ls 
this year, she will in all probability suspend 
active hostilities during the winter months 
and resume the contest in the spring. The 
effect, even if other countries do not be- 
come involved in the war, will be to create 
an unusual demand for American wheat 
and keep up the prices; so that, while the 
United States will have a most abundant 
crop to sell, the foreign market will be 
ready to take it at good prices. 

England is the principal market to which 
American wheat goes. Her annual con- 
sumption is about 181,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, of which she raises on her own soil 
109,000,000 and imports 72,000,000 bushels 
from other countries. For the current year 
and a part of next year she must look 
mainly to the United States to supply this 
deficiency. Her supply from the East will 
be largely reduced, as the consequence of 


the Turko-Russian War. The outlook, in 
view of the large crop and the prospective 
demand, is encouraging to the wheat-grow- 
ers of the United States. ' 
Re 7 


DRY GOODS. 








Tue market has shown a more general 
activity during the past week, though the 
volume of business has not been as large as 
wasanticipated. The break in the price of 
prints which immediately preceded our 
last review had the effec’, at first, of keep- 
ing back buyers in all departments; but 
later in the week there was a full recovery 
of confidence in present values, and pur- 
chases were quite numerous, though not 
noticeably large. Advices from principal 
Western points show a good trade in prog- 
ress for the season. The city jobbing 
trade has been irregular, though decidedly 
more active. Houses engaged in Southern 
trade have been quite busy. Many near-by 
dealers are on hand and making their 
selections, while the order demand from 
the interior is exceptionally large. 

There has been no special activity in cot- 
ton goods, though a fair movement has 
prevailed all the week. Small jobbers from 
the interior are making light selections for 
fall stocks. Prices are steady and the tone 
of the market quite vigorous. 

Shipments of domestic cottons for ex- 
port have been light, consisting of 309 
packages from New York and 394 from 
Boston; making 75,823 packages for the 
year so far, against 53,042 for the same 
time in 1876. 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt 
ing are in fair to good movement. The de- 
mand for standard brown sheetings is very 
light. Low-priced 34 bleached goods are 
generally sold up and in no supply, while 
the finer qualities of 4-4 goods are not mov- 
ing so satisfactorily. 

Crashes have been inanimated request, and 
sales have reached a fair to large business. 

Ginghams have been in good move- 
ment for all the leading makes, in both 
regular and dress styles. The low prices 
at which these goods are being offered have 
taken the attention of buyers almost en- 
tirely away from the lower grades. 

The market for print-cloths has settled 
to 4c., thirty days, for extras and 3%c. for 
standards. The production at Fall River 
has been reduced nearly 20 per cent. during 
the week, and the manufacturers express a 
determination to shut down altogether 
sooner than sell goods at a loss. 

The market for prints is decidedly better 
and the temporary demoralization of last 
week is being generally overcome. Buyers 
are not looking for further reduction in 
prices and there is a fair prospect for 
increased action in the near future. Selec- 
tions are larger and more geueral and the 
distribution is improving rapidly. 

Dress goods are in fairly active request. 
The large number of purchases of moderate 
quantities have made the volume of busi 
ness in this line very satisfactory. Jobbers 
in the interior have already begun to 
duplicate first assortments or order new 
selections, showing increased request from 
the retai! trade. 

Shawls and skirts have been quite active, 
and the offerings have been largely reduced 
through the selections that have been made 
during the week. 

The market for woolen goods has not 
been specially active, though a fair business 
has prevailed. The clothing trade of many 
Western markets have commenced the dis- 
tribution of their stocks, and in some cases 
the assortment has been so broken as to 
compel handsome duplicate orders. 

Fancy cassimeres are not active in gen- 
eral lines, though a fair business is doing 
in light selections and reorders. The aver- 
age stock of the market is being gradually 
reduced, particularly in styles adapted to 
the wants of dry goods jobbers and 
clothiers. The high price of wool will not 
admit of goods being made therefrom at 
the old selling price, and manufacturers, 
except when: running in completion of 
orders, have generally stopped running 
heavy fancies on this account. 

Flannels have been irregular. The de- 
mand is gradually improving, however, 
and there has already been a number of re- 
orders for account of first purchasers. 





Kentucky jeans are in fair movement 
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only. Some agents report increased activ. 
ity, but this is not generally the case. 

The market for foreign dry goods shows 
the same irregularity of selections that is 
noticeable in the movement of domestic 
goods. Buyers are unusually careful in 
making their selections and confine them- 
selves sirictly to the wants of consumers. 

The entries for consumption at the port 


























«f New York for the week have been 
$1,493,749. 

LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

MONDAY EVENING, August 20th, 1877. 
PRINTS. 
yi ee 61¢]Mallory ........... 
‘Allons. Pe didvencweee 614 Mauchester........ 646 
American........++ 6% Merrimack, D...... 634 
Arnold ......2--00 616 |Oriental........... 6% 
Cocheco, L......++ 614| Pacific .......e.00. 7 
Dunnells........ 644|Ricumond. .. 614 
Freeman.. ......- 534|Simpson’s Mourn’ g 64% 
Garner & Co 61g |Sprague........... 644 
Gloucester........ 644) Wamsutta . woe 5% 
Hamilton .......+¢ 6% Washington... | 
Hattel. oss.cces<s . 644 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Lancaster.......... 81g 
Beast. .cecccccces — |Namaske.......... — 
BOGGALG . lak oicivcicics 8 |Renfrew.......... 
GlaSZow......--++ 81¢|Southwark..... vee oy, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Atlantic, A, 44 e% Lawrence, LL...... 64% 

“ H, 44 Masaka: 7 

oF: £4 oi - XX.... 8% 

= D #47 XXX. 9% 


6 Lu, 44 6{|Lyman, E, 44 8 











ie V,30-inch 7 assachusetts : 
Agawam, F........ 6 Lee 6% 
Augusta, 44 1% ) Seer re 6% 
“ 30-inch 64, Cciinncees 64% 
Appistom §) a0-in. 7 Standard” 8” 
Beaton R. " 34” Nashua, 0, rE 
oot. eoce eee ‘ 
i eee Bel ', 36-in... 73 
Se er iteasuoes es 40-in 88 
ae nae ml Wasim 11" 
Broadway, 44 Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, 4 aa : Pp mis 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 8 
% “ " R.. 834|Pepperell, E....... 844 
a 6 Gil oe - 2 eee 7 
Continental, C...... 8 eo” » \Gltagani e 
“ wees 9G 6 
Dwight, X........ 5 
ar 6 
. SEES 
Exeter, A, 
“8, 7-8 6 
Great Falls, 8 6 
* . res 











Harrisburg, A..... 7% Pouaneel: 
le oe | Canoe, 44 8k 
ee ee Ber 58% 
Hyde. Park, Stan’d, 8 i errr 5 
XXX. 8%! ‘Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 8l/) Stark, | RIOR 8 
30-in. 734} i: res 734 
Indian Orchard: Swift River 6% 
BBoccccess 814|Tremont, CC...... 6 
Mle <seisas 74 Utica, 4411 
NN 7 yn 9-4 25 
RR 64% * 104 le 
Laconia, AA. oe M4 Wachusett, 30-in.. 
5 B 36-in.. 8 
oe oO 7 ne 40-in. 11% 
“< E Ms 48-in. 13 
Langley, A 755 |Waltham, : ere 11 
na Standard. 8 9-4 
Laurel, D,......00%53% 8 | = 10-4 223< 
we WE eecbees 7446 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4-4 12 
AA, 4411 |Lorsdale, 44 91 


44 9%) “ Cambric,441 
Amed. Me 934 Masonville. 
-§ 614;Maxwell, 44 12 

Bay Mills, is 11 “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 94g|N. Y. Mills, 44 Ivlg 
Rallou & Son, 44 8 |NewMarket,A.44 84 








“ 30-in 64 “ ae 7 
soot, 8 Prsceteertrs Nashua, E, 44 9} 
ae eR ee « P, 42-in.. 1036 
Wie. i28e.. «  W, in. 
Sedans ot 0 8 ‘8% Pepyeret, 64 15 
Blackstone, paag T4177 
Blackstone diver... 8 | 8-419 
Cabot, 7-8 Het ™ Fw. 2216 
25 
4 42m 1... 2901 1s Red Bank +4 pi 
TD. cosce 
Canoe 5 |Slaterville, 44 8 
vere Ges 8 [Tuscarore, 4-418 
Dwight: | Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambrie. 4411 4-4 123¢ 
Linen Finish..15 | # 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 91¢) ba 6419 
Fruit of the Loom: . 8-4 25 
ae 44 A _ a | 
earless, 44 8 
reen, G, 44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1..104 
Great Falls, Ree iy Wamsutta, Prk 123¢ 
«  « alll)) gs" | Williamsville, 4-4 1 
AA... 9 |WhiteRock, 44 103 
~ essas 91¢ Whitinsville, 449 
Gold Medal, 44 8% 7-8 74 
& 7-8 is tre 6-4 18 
Hope +4 54 -; = 
“Semper Idem,44 ore se 10-4 a 
78 8 
DENTMB. 
Amoskeag.........153¢/Olis, UU...........11 
Blue Hil... soece Big Peat River 1455 
Columbia, Heavy..15 |Warren, AXA.....143¢ 
Everett........ ens 174 SBE... AD 
Hosier 93¢) we nee ontsiern ae 


Otis, AXA........143¢ York. s.ee ..-..2+-153G 


19 BBeeesees cece 










STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 |Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag. rf 14} Massabesic..12 @I18 
Dexter, A.. es Pittsfield....— 5 
“ 














B. ..— fthorwaik i sero” 
Hamilton. . ‘ll ais Uneasville,A. 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 3 jHamilton, D....... 104¢ 
“ a |Lewiston, A, 86-in-18 
ee ri edae sty Massabesic, A Qeinie 1334 
, athe 10 31 “ ES 
bis Beiiews “3 Methuen, AA...... ias 
Cordis, ACE....... is Pearl River........ 15 
be yy Ye 16 {Pittsfield ......... ag 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 946 
r raseenans oi Wile Brook..... in 
Hamilton.......... 2 “ "39 inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 814 Laconia... - 8 
Androscoggin..... 9 Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 86! Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park...... .8 Satteens....... 94¢ 
Indiau Orchard.... 8 lsenperntl. eieoenet "1036 
Kearsarge......... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... a paces. sececsaces e § 
Amoskeag,........ MAM, Hecccescce 
Appleton. ...... assachusetts, C.. 7 
UBUBIE. oo cies oe " Pep OGTR |. cee s0 
Boot, A..........-. 81¢|Stark, A........00. af 





R.H.MACY & CoO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIA}. CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON %8c., WARRANTED. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, RK. Y. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT 


AT 12 O°CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY AND 


AUGUST. 
147TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘6 Standard’? Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’s Needles sold to t 
General Trade by ee following weil known Teetsleas 
JUBBING-HOUSE 


As the siaiadbibshtien Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Chicago, Ill. 
Laane,' Gt ‘GoopRIcH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
uis, 
As_the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
Has Y & CO,, New York. 
abe “STAND ARD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIELD CO. New 
As ‘sr ANDA wD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philudeiphis, Pa. 








Ascie **sTAs DARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
& CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
As the *STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


RUMNEY, Boston, Mass. 
DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 


Asthe * STAND 
New Orleans, La. 
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Light, | Fle ys ‘and ey Aaap to. the 


a 3.1. COLBK & CO., 425 and 427 Broome St., N. Y. 


“CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


B-. ti for Self-M 
Siete delivered Free of Express Charges. 


KEEP’s COSTOM SHIRTS M 
The very best, 6 for aa tego free overywnere. 








ement sent upon appli 








DRESS TRIMMINGS 
SRLUAW & BOX PLATS .9 
PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACH/NE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
BY MAIL -GN\ANSTRATED CIRCULARS FREED 
i Be MILTON BRADLEY& CO. SPRINGFIELD, 
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Prrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tar InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
PTS oo. «oo. 50.0: cnceiccandecs $1 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 


‘“*The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 8 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly...............0 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar...............--0 360 400 
PEON ec ce ccc ccescancs 260 300 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘“‘Tbe Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 


OE COUN vn ecincs dcnccccaas 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 230 2% 
PE MRE cert < ainsas cacdceneon 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 475 5 20 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 2 25 2 50 
Tite Christians ¢ £0 %i0/).5 iss cccccces 80 1 00 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 500 
Forest and Stream......... <a ae 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine........ oss £8" OD 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 50 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


‘““Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 


ta" POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatior by applying to us. 
> 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


1 Fi K: S&Co's. 
ose 





VLOLATAT OFANBAVE 





PAPER FRE. 








PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREM 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$8 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 

Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En-: 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


le THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0,. Box 3787, New York City. 


Che Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and al) Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





Fine 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage | re $3.00 
26 « 1.50 
13 « ba 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receip 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—I!s responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until] payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 
1 tim T i .9e 


me 
4 times inne month) . :85c, 


e 
4times (one month)... 70c 
z bs (three mont '8).6¢ aa hree mont 8).80e 
(eo t 

62 0“ «(twelve “ $50. 52 a a - iss: 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





> 





1 time 
4 times (one month). 
Bi mee month 


oy {i e 
be (twelve ” 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL ROTM, ...ae DOLLARS PER AGATE 
NE. 






RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be onnleans 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-.@. Bex 3787 Rew Verk City. 


ONT we 
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“Weekly Blarket Review. | 





(Wor week ending Friday, August 17th. 1877.) 
GROCERS’ MAREET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee is very dull and 
prices have favored the buyers, but holders 
show no disposition to force goods on an 
unwilling market. The advices from Rio 
are not of a very reassuring character, al- 
though not sufficiently adverse to induce 
further concessions for the sake of stimu 
lating business, Transactions have been 
restricted somewhat by the scarcity of de- 


sirable grades. There has been a better 
jobbing demand for Mild Coffees; but it 
has not been general and holders have been 
compelled to accept of lower prices. We 
quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 18 23 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............ 00082 @23 
< ee pee ckoee bean esan 2-26 28 
BOONES SS. ST Sehsde tssceess 28 @29 
ee a Ce Pee ey 20 @22 
oD tema ee phabobgun Goee er 21 @22 


TEA—The auction sale on Thursday 
showed a further reduction in prices, 
though it is but proper to add that the offer- 
ings consisted almost wholly of unattract- 
ive quality. At private sale Green and 
Formosa Oolong has further declined, while 
Congou and, Japan have ruled steady, and 


the latter, if anything, a shadefirmer. We 
quote: 


pi Rey oer Jebtseercessed ~@ #60 
Sonar BOR... oe seiad ess i eph>ss +2228 @ 70 
English Breakfast...... épevesgpone 3 @ % 
Uncolored Japan......... soobittee cS @ 455 
Oolong: .<ses- qesticamnsiabag eae @. %% 


SUGAR.—Raw.—The market has been 
quiet, and holders are not so tenacious of 
extreme prices as they have been; many of 
them manifesting a willingness to conform 
to the views of buyers to the extent of one- 
eighth of a cent per pound, or even more, 


when by so doing sales of any magnitude 
can be assured. Refined.—There has been 
a fair inquiry from the Trade, as well as 
for shipment, although prices have con- 


tinued in buyers’ favor. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to — Cabe... . ccccccce 844@ 81g 
HarD.—Cut Loaf.......-... sVeeee ne 114% g 
GemGhed, ocicsconecsctcneees oll 114 
POOTOG ons cninccccccccecamed 10K%@11LK 
RROIING OG 4 50005005 050050650 1044@10% 
WHiTe.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 10K @— 
enensicl TEE 10Y%{@1l% 
ee ere o.---lL0 @10K 
YELLOW.—Extra C...........0ecccee 936@ 9% 
Other grades, including C... 93Z(@10 


MOLASSES.—In foreign descriptions 
there has been but little doing. Thirty-five 
cents for 50° test is still called the nominal 
and the current price for Boiling; but sales 
have been made under that figure, and in 
order to effect sales of moment a further 


concession would be necessary. Choice 
selections are held relatively firmer, and 
holders evince no disposition to give way 
much, under any circumstances. New Or- 
leans has undergone no change, the de- 
mand having continued very light, while 
holders adhere to former demands. We 


quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 33 @35 
Cuba, grocery grades.........ssse00- gee 
Porte: RlCO (DOW). .0k bce ssinccvesees 2 @b64 
New Orleans,-good to pele — @49 
New Orléans, choice...... ccseoseeeDl @52 
New Orleans, fancy.......... o0ee 04 @5D 


FISH.—Mackerel continue in light re- 
ceipt, and, with a fairly active inquiry, 
prices are well sustained. For Dry Cod 
there is considerable inquiry, but the ar- 


rivals continue light. Of Box Herring 
some 8,000 boxes have sold at 22 cents for 
Scaled and 13@al4 for No. 1. Barrel Her- 
ring are neglected. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 47 5 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 400 4 50 
Pickied Cod, @ bpl...........5 00 @5 50 
Mackerel : 

No. 2 Shores. is4.000. <6 seeeeeel9 00 @21 00 
No. 2 Shore, NeW.........2.006 13 50 @15 00 
No. 3 Large, N...... boxbeesens 950 @10 00 
No. 3 Medium...........secsee 850 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No.1.,@ “pbi.17 00 @W 00 
Herring, Scaled, 2 DOX........— 22 @— 25 


Herring, No. 1, @ box.........— 13 @— 17 


SALT.—There has been an improved de- 


mand for Liverpool Fine, and, with an ab- 
sence of arrivals, prices are somewhat firm- 


er. Bulk is quiet. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel...... —-—- @wv 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... 250 @-— 
Liverpool, other ayo ae cee 3 15 @1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.. _ 1 30 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl..... 646 ve 4 
In small pockets, 100 in a boL.— 3 346 





GENERAL MAREET, 


ASHES—Are dull and wholly nominal in 
price. We quote Pots 44@5 cents and 
Pearls 7. 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull, as 
for some time past; but prices are steady. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.— Flour. —The 
market for Stateand Western Flour has been 
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irregular, sellers apparently having made 
up their minds to refuse no respectable offer, 
with little or no reference to the price last 
paid. Still, there cannot be said to have 
been any pressure to sell; but simply a 
determination to sell at the best obtain- 
able prices. The product of the City Mills 
has met with moderate demand. Old Win- 
ter Wheat Flour is about run out; at all 
events, the supply is so small as to be prac- 
tically of no account. Southern Flour has 
been in some demand for shipment to South 


American ports; but the advices from that 
section are not of an encouraging nature, 
quotations at last accounts being wholly 
nominal. Under these circumstances, prices 
have tended downward and sales have been 
made at a decline. Rye Flour continues to 
be neglected and transactions have been 
insignificant. Corn Meal has been in more 
active request for the West Indies markets, 
but prices have not improved. We quote: 


ae ey DRORE bib cbicas<etns rp ae 
tate a pcceccscccce wo cccccccces $ 


Rieke Me, Dicvccsabusescudornsens cae 8% 
Le ER re 5 00@ 5 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 50@ 7 00 
White...... 6 50@ 7 25 

iknadite Cnn to hn... 5 50@ 7 00 
da New Process........... 3 9 OV 
Southern "cman wipe ieeeaees 2 25@ 8 50 
ORION .csisiecces ve sreceeseee oi Ba $3 
Oe | ee oe coves 2 20@ 4 00 


GRAIN.—The general tendency of the 
cereal market has been in buyers’ favor, 
and the changes, though not violent, have 
been important. Wheat.—The market has 
been heavy, with favorable accounts re- 
garding the new crop and the harvesting of 
it. There have been very free sellers of 
both Winter and Spring Wheat for forward 
delivery; and, although purchasers have 
been found for considerable amounts, yet 
only a small portion of the amounts offered 
have been tuken. The market at the close 

esterday was unsettled and prices nom- 
inal. Corn.—With free offerings on the 
spot and to arrive and a lull in the export 
demand, the market has ruled in buyers’ 
favor and both ‘‘snot” and futures have 
declined. Rye —There have been very 
little call for either ‘“‘spot” or forward de- 
livery, although some has been wanted for 
the first half of September at 69 cents, while 
sellers demand 70. Barley remains quiet, 
with none of consequence offering or 
wanted. Oats have continued irregular 
and, with increasingly good prospects of 
large supplies in the near future, prices 
have deciined materially. Beans.—There 
has been a fair inquiry for mediums, in 
small quantities, at about previous prices, 
Marrows have also been taken to some ex- 
tent for the West India market; but other 
kinds have not met with very ready sale, 
although prices remain about the same, ex- 
cept for White Kidneys, which are lower. 


We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State........... acess -140 @150 
White Western.........ccsere 138 @1 45 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. nominal. 
No. 2 Milwaukee............0 1400 @ — 
Oe eer nominal 
No. 3 YT s. SeEPEwNS 56ONO—N nominal 
Amber peg eee yee ctiee ES 

Rye, State.. ee met — 
a , Western. saecwanie kepsesse - 69 
pouihune SPGHED ss cuctuewedsaae 67 68 


Southern Yellow........+..-+. 60 
Western White.... ...seseeeee = 87 
Western Yellow...........+.-. 59 


SQL SGDO@ SOE® OO@SF= 
é 





Lt a re 53 
BIRO 600000060 a65% 42 
OS ES eee _ 
BEANS 

Marrow, New....... — 
Medium, New.......cccccccee 2 2 8 
White Kidney, New 2 50 
Red Kidney, New....... eonese 310 @3 2 
POR, DUUMD. ca6 cisedesox soccece B40 @ 2 80 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beeves opened dull and weak, and the first 
few days witnessed a decline of fully one- 
half a cent per lb. on all grades. Toward 
the close, however, holders showed less 
dispostion to meet buyers at the rates then 
current, and by selling their stock off in 
small lots the decline was recovered, the 
closing values being about the same as at 
the date of our last. The export demand 
continues fair, but there is a noticeable 
absence of realactivity. Prices of Milch 


Cows have ruled somewhat easier, on ac- 
count of the limited call. Sales were made 
at $50@$70. Calves were in fair request, 

but prices rather favored buyers. The range 
was 3}@5c. for Grassers and 6@73 for 
Milk-fed Veals. Sheep and Lambs have to 
some extent been neglected and the mar- 
ket closes dull and irregular. The few sales 
made were at 44@6ic. for Sheep and 541@ 
63 for Lambs. Live Hogs have ruled quiet 
but steady. The receipts for the week are 
7,570 Beef Cattle, 95 Cows, 3,134 Calves, 
28,966 Sheep, and 21,053 Hogs. 


HAY.—There is rather a better inquiry 
for both Shipping and Retail grades; and, 
though the receipts are liberal and 
stocks to some extent accumulating, 
prices remain very steady. The quota 


A... 





tions are for North River Shipping, 
65@70c.; Retail qualities, 80@95c.; and 
Clover and Salt, 50@60c. Straw continues 
dull, but prime qualities are firm, owing to 
the scarcity. We quote Long Rye 50@ 
65c., Short do. 45@50c., and Oat 45@60c., 
cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Nearly all kinds of 
Provisions remain dull, without decided 
change in prices. Pork has been neglected 


and prices have further declined. Bacon. 
—There has been rather more inquiry for 
Bacon, both here and for shipment from 
Chicago, and full prices have been realized. 
Cut Meats have been in moderate demand 
at steady prices. Lard has been in moder- 
ate demand, and prices have not radically 
changed, although rather lower. The stock 
of prime is smaller by one-fourth than it 
was at this time last year, but appears to be 
ample to meet all probable requirements. 
Beef remains dull and nearly all kinds are 
nominal. Beef Hams remain dull and al- 
most nominal. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl...............138 00 @l14 


00 
Extra Mess........- agbseesccele ee 14 50 
Prime Mess, tierce..........2.2F 00 @22 00 
Packet, bbl.. ceceeeeeelD 00 @— — 
City Extra india Mess, tierce. -24 00 @25 00 
PORE: 
Mess, Western.... see. ee013 50 @Q— — 
Prime, Western..........+..--10 00 @l10 50 
PIN MOOR. .0.s:o5:5.0.50cec 008i 1300 @— — 
RD: 
West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 Ibs. 8 80 @ 8 85 
City prime..... oak Gecsiousisgewng ona Ome —_—— 


PETE co cp onccossecipsasiesecee .tame(@ne ae 
Hams: 

PACS secs casgcense's Sas eannsppeees, iy SEO 
RUE sc 0 ccs us4 seiuestc-acsieeenisen tl aD 


Pickled....... eee Pe ee -- 6%@ 6% 
Dry Salted . 40.5... cx sire po diasyasss 54 @ 6 
RG OMa osu ns scsi scales ahrons siele T4@ 8 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market continues quiet. We quote: 
DoMESTIO ee 
White City, TIVE TET 
Country Mixed = ‘of ere ‘aes ¢ 3% 
City Colored......... a cap PE Pe On 1 
Para, STOCK: &@ 9K 

MADETIECHONS.. :..000 o000 ococee csenses 

Nol White Shevings.... secececeeee — @5Y 
Book Stock (Solid)........-seesseeee — @ 3% 
Comiaon: PAPC. <..<ccsicccsiccccsscic -1 @1s¢ 


WOOL.—Contrary to general expecta- 
tions, the following cable to Messrs. Kitch- 
ing Brothers has been received: ‘‘ London 


auctions open with a good attendance. 
Spirited competition at closing, or high- 
est June auction rates.” Upon receipt of 
this cheering news Fine Wools, which had 
previously been ruling irregular and in the 
interest of buyers, took a firm stand and 
at the close of business yesterday there was 
no disposition shown to force the material 
on an unwilling market. Buyers also, no- 
ticing the importance of these advices, en- 
tered the market; but their efforts to obtain 
concessions proved unavailing, so far as 
the better class of Wools were concerned, 
and they. therefore, in ery cases met the 
holders at asking rates. Inferior stock, 
however, still exhibits a weakness and is in 
a measure neglected. We quote: 


American 0 er | 
‘ 


“ EO ae 
American, Combing 
No. 1 pe 


seb oie eceee eee 
onan ” Merlane Unwashed........—28 
-i TreeT eT TT Te errr rere ey -| 
Smyrna, Unwashed.............017 
Smy: yma, 0 ES oer 
Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. S. .» Unwashed, medium.. 22 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—A fair demand has prevailed 
for prime State, for which full prices have 
been paid; but the commoner sorts continue 
to be neglected and prices are to some ex- 
tent nominal. The same remarks apply to 
Western. We quote: 

New Borter: 


OOP ey LEE Ee 21 @238 
State, tubs, selections...........++. 23 @24 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 12 @19 
Western, Creamery FR Oy ee PES 22 @27 
Western, firkins, choice..... él venes a 
Western, firkins, good to prime.. -R @l4 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese es been in 
request during the past three days, aud we 


have to note an improvement in prices, the 
market closing firm. Other kinds have felt 
the impulse and are held firmer, though 


not actually higher. We quote: 

State Factory, fancy..............+.. 10 @10% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 9 916 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
BOGGS TPM. ood os cncep anpsce cc cece 7 84g 
Western Factory, choice............ 84@ 9 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 7 8 


Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 16 
EGGS.—Remain steady with a fair de- 
mand at previous prices. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 18 @19 
State and Pennsylvania see liiiviccs 16 @17 
Western and Canadian, choice..... . b 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—In Ap- 
ples there is no stock offering. The market 
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s inactive. The receipts of Georgia Peeled 
Peaches are large and prices are lower. 
But few Cherries are coming upon the mar- 
ket and prices are strong. Other fruits un- 
changed. We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876.......cce..sceeee 6 61 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 ; 


Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, napenes’ , 
Peaches, peeled, prime Resenaee ween 11 Lig 
BIGCRDOITION S200 vcdescceste seccee voce % 

fig | a eer reer si awwibedelawe o deal 1B 


HOPS.—The market has ruled steady, 
under a moderate export inquiry, and we 
hear of sales, mainly in small lots of 200@ 
250 bales, mostly mediums, at 7@8 cents, 
but including some common at 5@6 and 
fineat 10@111g. Brewers continue to pick 
up fancy lots at from 12 to13 cents. As 
regards the crop we learn nothing new, 
but no fears are indulged in as to any 
serious damage from any source. We quote: 


Crap of 1870 ....0 055355 Boseslesesteae 5 @12 
Crop'of (1876... .......% sstageseccsse # @U 
Olds, all growths...... aictergralerneis tales 2 @4 


POTATOES, Etc.—The market for Po- 
tatoes is firm and prices in some cases are 


higher. Virginia Sweets are lower. We 
quote: 

Long Island, new........ sncee 12> @1 50 
INGW GErhOY, DOW. cicccccescscs 12 @150 


SEEDS.—New-crop Flax continues in 
request. Of new-crop Timothy a sale is 


reported of 500 bags to arrive at $1.60. 
Old-crop is freely offered at $1.85. Clover 
is without change. We quote: 


Clover, Western,1876, prime, per lb. 4% 144 


BtatO; POR ID. 0.66050. a8 
Timothy,good to 70 o bush.1 b~4 1 85 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs........ 22 @2 7% 
Flaxseed, estern, pede ede de = 1 50 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 


q 
z 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed.. 
No, 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete rane (Ville 
1 err ore ner 
Mapes’ 
TOPIHA ). 65 « scoujnrwntinséwoccss 
Mapes’ Turnip “Manure — 
CT eee eee Nee cee 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictl pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 1 p.c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... te 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral).. 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... fe 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 


phate of Lime.......... a. a 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 4 

0@ 


g 298 
£8 gee 


o 
aa 


SSS SSsSSesu 


Lister Bros. Bone.........se00s 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 30 
sh Acid Phosphate 30 
Pure Bone Meal 33 
38 


of “ 
“ a“ 


Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate..... 
Manhattan Blood Guano..... ee 
Matfield Fertilizers............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 
Ground Raw Bone............ 
Fish Guano (crude, in aoe 
MORO PIOUR «<5 sscscas0ee spccnadtll 
Rawbones Ground (pure).. secnee ae 
German Potash Salts - Pp. C.)... 22 
Plaster, per ton.,...0.2.600000. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 pe C. Ds per) Ib. 88 Be. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 3i¢c. 
Muriate of Potash (80 os rs . © y ; 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 4c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb......... . 4%{ce. 
Suiphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢. 
Dried Blood, per Ib..........20+. 2h¢c. 
Dried Flesh, 
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New and Best Teas 


ever offered to Club Organizers 

and Large Consumers. 
TEAS AT W HOLESALE prices IN LOTS to suit 
customers. All charges paid on $10 orders and upward 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 3l and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


BEST Mit oorrEms, 


Dealers, families, _- , 
in general of above grticles shoul 
ig & 00.’S 
78 and 180 





Chambers 


stree' Vash 
New York, ‘astes they will aod ts 
d choicest selected 


meet een di attention "Bend for 
AG: iS WANTED. 


THE FAMILY TA gos 








BARLOW’S D. 8. ae 
INDIGO BLUE. |2s3 x. 24 Street, Philadelphia 


TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SrANDARD QUALITIES. 
STINER’S NEW -YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 


Ti, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Piease send for Price-Lists. 








TE AS.ste choicest 5 Be werle—tmpeseany 
staple ariclep eases Toee on orvade con 
= ts—don’t — on 
RORY WELLS, 43 Vesey Bt. 
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THE BRAVE INTENT. 


BY GRACE WEBSTER HINSDALE, 








Two wedded Larks were safely hid 
Below the waviog wheat, 

Where in the Summer-time they made 
Their nest, with grasses sweet. 


And from the eggs the mother warmed, 
Beneath her downy breast, 

Out peeped & brood of pretty birds, 
To make their parents blest. 


Built in the furrow of a plow, 
The nest was well concealed, 
And all around this happy home 

Stretched out the golden field. 


One dewy morn the father’s wing 
Was soaring to the sky, 

As with his strong-voiced notes he held 
His jubilee on high. 


The gentle mother heard his song, 
And knew love filled his breast; 

But in her heart were anxious thoughts, 
As she sat near the nest. 


« My little darlings,’ then she said, 
“T charge you listen well 
To all the farmer says to-day, 
That you each word may tell. 


“The glittering scythe will reap the wheat, 
Which bends with golden weight, 
And if it touch my pretty brood, 
’Twould leave me desolate !”’ 


The faithful mother sought for food 
In fields both far and near, 

Oft wondering, as she homeward flew, 
What news would greet her ear. 


Five little throats were opened wide, 
To give the instant warning 

That all the neighbors had been called 
To reap the field that morning. 


** My heart’s relieved,’’ the mother said ; 
‘*T surely need not fear, 
For neighbors will not cut the grain 
And we may linger here. 


‘Listen again,” the old bird said, 
As from the nest she flew, 

‘* And tell me what the farmer says 
To-morrow he will do.”’ 


At night the fluttering wings expressed 
Great terror and alarm. 
‘‘ We heard,” they said, “the master’s friends 
Invited to the farm.”’ 


The mother Lark was peaceful still ; 
Her little ones she fed, 

And many a time she whispered, soft ; 

* His friends I do not dread.” 


Once more returned from errands sweet, 
The Lark inquired the news. 
‘* He’ll reap his field himself, he says, 
And not a wheat-ear lose!” 


‘* Make haste! make haste! ’’ the mother cried, 
Stretch out your tiny wings; 
The brave intent to work himself 
No disappointment brings. 


‘* The farmer’s work will now be done ; 
He trusts no more his friends, 
And surely he’s the wisest man 
Who on himself depends.” 





PARASOLS AND PROCESSIONS. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





Daisy had never owned a parasol in her 
life. But oh! how she had longed for one! 
When her uncle came home from New 
York he brought one for her Cousin Delia— 
a lovely blue silk affair, with an ivory 
handle, with a joint in it. Daisy was pres- 
ent when it was unwrapped and given to 
Delia. And it suddenly seemed to her as if 
there was nothing in the world worth hav- 
ing but a blue silk parasol; and she lost her 
appetite for dinner, and dreamed of walk- 
ing under one, which turned into an old 
blue cotton umbrella before morning. 
She thought that Cousin Delia must be the 
happiest girl on earth, and was surprised 
one day to find her crying for a pink sash. 

‘“Why! you’ve got a parasol!” said 
Daisy. 

**What’s the use of a parasol, without a 
sash?” grumbled Delia. 

‘‘Why, a parasol’s splendid! If I had 
one,I shouldn’t never want nothing else. 
I should think you'd like to lend me your’s, 
sometime,” diffidently. 

‘“Leaid you my parasol! What an idea!” 

‘*T’d.lend it to you, if —” 

“I'd be‘above borrowing, I hope,” 


_Steeple top and heavy fringe, 
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But one day there was to'bea procession’ 
pass by Daisy’s house; and several ladies 
had been invited by Daisy’s mamma to see 
it from her windows, as it. was to be some- 
thing quite splendid. Daisy, coming in 
from the school-room, caught sight of half 
a dozen idle parasols lying in the hall un- 
claimed. She stood. spell-bound before 
them for an instant, as if they were wild 
avimals in a cage. There was a dull brown 
one, which she closed as soon as she had 
opened it. ‘‘That’s too dingy,” said she. 
The next one was blue. ‘“‘ Delia’ll think 
I’ve borrowed her’s,” she thought, closing 
it, ruefully. Finally she selected the 
largest among them—a sable thing, with 
large 
enough for a pavilion. ‘This is quite 
genteel. I guess it'll do.” And she 
began to strut up and down the 
hall. ‘‘I wonder how I look,” said she. 
“I wish the peoples could see me. This 
is Miss Little’s Sunday parasol, this is. I 
guess she won’t mind. I won’t disturb her 
to ask. It’s rude to disturb peoples that 
are talking in the best parlor. I guess me 
and the parasol will go out to see the per- 
cession. Will be back soon.” And accord- 
ingly Miss Daisy, with Mrs. Little’s new 
parasol, marched down the steps into the 
street, and joined the gathering crowd, out 
to see the sights. Passing the long plate- 
glass windows of a confectioner’s, she 
caught sight of herself reflected there, as 
in a mirror. 

** Why, that’s the parasol and me!” she 
said, in surprise, pausing to admire the 
grand effect. ‘‘ Don’t we look becoming!” 

‘Oh, my stars!” screamed a ragged 
urchin, sitting on the curbstone and laugh- 
ing at Daisy. ‘‘ Where’d you get so much 
parasol], I say? Did it grow in your own 
garding?” 

‘*You musn’t ask imperent questions, 
little boy,” said Daisy, loftily, feeling quite 
as large as her parasol. 

«’Tain’t a parasol at all, it ’tain’t,” put in 
his companion, alittle girl, holding the bony 
skeleton of a sunshade, from which a few 
shreds of cambric fluttered like signals of 
distress. 

“*Tt’s an umberill.” 

“Oh! no,” said Daisy. ‘‘ You make a mis- 
taken. It’s a very splendid parasol, which 
cost money. But I don’t feel proud at all. 
You may come under it your own self. It’s 
big enough for all of us.” 

“Tt’s as big as Barnum’s circus tent,” 
grinned the boy. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t be seen under it,” said 
the girl, opening her own wreck of a sun- 
shade. ‘‘ This kind’s the sort gentility 
folks wears.” 

‘‘Oh! it’s all broke,” said Daisy, sadly 
viewing it, ‘‘and torn.” 

‘And T’ll break yourn for you, Miss 
Pert,” giving Daisy a push, which sent Mrs, 
Little’s expensive parasol spinning into the 
gutter. 

Daisy picked herself up and stared at the 
culprit, aghast. ‘‘What a very naughty 
girl you are! How your mother’ll scold 
you !” said she. 

“«* There’s your old parasol blowing down 
street. You'd better be going for it,” sug- 
gested the boy. 

Daisy looked after it, with eyes half- 
blinded by the sun and dust. “Oh! it’s run- 
ning away!” she cried. ‘‘ Won’t nobody 
stop it, quick ?” 

“You'll never ketch it, if you don’t 
hurry up, Isay. It’ll be across the Equator 
and up to the North Pole afore to-morrow. 
Scud!” 

Daisy dashed the tears from her eyes and 
began to trudge after her stolen treasure as 
fast as her small feet could carry her, She 
could just see it waltzing down the dusty 
street, cutting all kinds of capers along the 
highway. She thought of Mrs. Little and 
her mamma, and tried to run faster, and 
tripped against a stone, and scrambled upon 
her feet again, and still went scudding after 
the truant parasol, her hair flying, her 
frock torn and soiled, a great gash in her 
forehead, her ankle ties unbuttoned. She 
was a funny little picture, tearing along 
the street, with the sun pouring down upon 
her tangled locks, and the red color upon 
her cheeks, and the look of desperate 
trouble in her baby eyes, where the big 
tears stood. ‘‘Pick itup! Oh! pick it up! 

Oh! do, somebody! Quick! quick! Some- 





body, do/” she cried, as she ran: And ‘then 


all at once she was down in the dust again, 
and it seemed 'to het as if the air was full of 
horse’s heels, and the sound of music, and 
red and goldand blueand silver. And then 
she was lifted in somebody’s arms, and 
somebody said: ‘‘ So we will pick her up.” 
And she found herself mounted on a big 
brown horse, in the arms of a bearded man, 
with gold epaulettes on his shoulders and 
a nodding plume in his cap. ‘‘Did you 
pick up the parasol, too? Miss Little’s para- 
sol, that she buyed for money?” .asked 
Daisy. 

Daisy’s mother and Mrs. Lit'le were look- 
ing out at the window when the procession 
wound up the street. 

‘Why, there’s my Daisy riding ahead. 
And doesn’t she look like a little beggar?” 

“*There’s my mother,” said Daisy. ‘I 
guess she wants me. Oh! and there’s Miss 
Little, too. Oh! I wish I hadn’t took the 
parasol. I wish parasols hadn’t never been 
born!” And she stretched her arms toward 
her mother, crying: ‘‘I didn’t mean to be 
naughty. It’s all broke and lost away. Pm 
awful sorry. P’r’aps Miss Little won’t 
mind,” brightening. ‘She can get another 
one, better’n that. There’s plenty in the 
stores.” 

‘“What is the child talking about, for 
goodness sake?” said Miss Little. 

“Your new parasol, Miss Little,” ex- 
plained Daisy. ‘‘I just borrowed it a minute, 
to go out and see the precessing—the sun 
was so awful hot—and I haven’t got no 
blue silk one, but Delia has—and I won’t 
do so any more.” 

‘‘And what have you done with it?” 
asked her mother. ‘ 

‘‘T- don’t know. It runned away—and I 
runned after it—and I didn’t ketch up—and 
I wish I hadn't gone—and I don’t like pre- 
cessings and parasols!” 

‘‘Then we had better take the money Papa 
gave me today to buy you a blue silk 
parasol, like Delia’s, and replace Mrs. 
Little’s.” 

‘* Well,” gasped Daisy, ‘‘I s’pose we 
must. But Idd want a blue silk parasol— 
and Miss Little’s was black—and—oh! 
dear, dear!—I wish I’d been above borrow- 
ing, like Delia was.” 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





JACOB'S LADDER IN THE BARN. 


BY THE REY. EDWARD A. RAND. 





Cyntuy (they never called her Cynthia, 
and she would never have recognized her 
self in such a looking-glass of a name as 
Cyn-thi-a)—well, | was going to say that 
Cynthy was sitting on the front. doorstep, 
about nine o’clock in the morning. Break- 
fast things had been washed up and put 
away. The butter had been made, 
stamped, weighed, and set on the dairy 
shelves, It was so bright a yellow that it 
is a wonder that it didn’t light up that 
dark old place—the dairy under the ell. 
Cynthy, too, had been out in the barn, and 
had tracked those ‘‘ perverse hens ” up toa 
nest on the hay-mow. How they ever got 
up there she didn’t know. Cynthy was 
now taking a “sniff of fresh air” on the 
front doorstep. 

‘* There!” said she. ‘‘I don’t look fit to 
be seen by a tramp even! I shall be glad 
when Mrs. Clarke gets home, so that I 
shan’t have so much to do and can keep 
decent. Wonder where that Ralph is. 
Guess I'll go and fix up.” 

She first stood and shouted, at the top of 
of her voice: ‘‘ Ralph! Ralph! Ralph!” 
The last time she hallooed Joud enough to 
send the name of Ralph flying over the 
pines on the hill opposite. There was no 
answer. The hill stood up stiff and prim 
asever. The pines probably felt a strong 


they said nothing, if they did. 

‘‘Provoking!” said Cynthy, and disap- 
peared. 

In a little while Cynthy was back again, 
and stood beside the sweet-briar bush in the 
garden. Her smooth, glossy hair was 
neatly tied up in ribbons of pink, Cynthy’s 
favorite color. Dress, apron, and cuffs all 
were fresh and tidy, and her whole aspect 
was so healthy, bright, and rosy that, if she 
had stood in the sweet-briar bush, you 
would have thought her a part of the beau- 


could be: taken when ‘‘that Ralph” was_ 





nowhere to be seen? 


wave of wind from Cynthia’s lungs; but’ 


tiful bloom of the bush. But what comfort’ 
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Ralph? Why, there he was, turning th , 
corner of the little lane leading up from the 
road. He was a stout, plump, little fellow 
of fourand carried a wonderful head. His 
parents must have stolen the head of one of 
Raphael’s cherubs and stuck it on Ralph’s 
shoulders. 

He had’ large, wondering eyes. There 
were depths of imagination, depths of spir- 
itual insight, and depths of fun, too, in 
those cherry-black eyes. Cynthy appreci- 
ated the last fact more than the first. 

**Hullo! Cynfy!” he shouted. 

‘*Cynfy !” shouted that maiden, with 
scorn. ‘‘ Where have you been?” 

«Ben in de paster, to see de tows.” 

**Cows? ‘You've been in the water up to 


| your neck, sir, I venture to say. Well,. 


come in!” 

‘« Where’zoo ben?” 

“*1? Trying to look you up, for one thing.’ 

The young man was pulled energetically 
into the house, and deposited in a lump on 
the little chamber bed, to take his regular 
forenoon nap.” 

** Where zoo ben?” Ralph still insisted 
on asking ‘‘Cynfy.” 

So she told him quite a story about find- 
ing two hens’ nests upon the hay-mow, under 
the barn window. As Cynthy was very 
much elated by her success and told it off 
in a wide-awake way, the effect on Ralph’s 
big eyes was only to make them bigger. 

“Oh, Cynfy! I can’t shut my eyes. 
*Spects a negg is in ’em,” complained Ralph. 

‘*An egg! You don’t try, sir, to shut 
them. Why, they are as large as Black 
Moolly’s eyes!” and Cynthy planted herself 
despairingly back in her rocking chair. 

Ralph was incorrigibly wakeful, and 
rolled off the bed, at last. 

In the afternoon Cynthy tried it again. 
This time a different kind of story was 
tried. Ralph had two sets of “stories.” 
One was about “de Iswaelites” and was 
current on Sunday. The other kind was 
about the ‘‘ ’Jipshuns.” These were fished 
out of the depths of the Red Sea and 
paraded in their wet robes only on secular 
days. 

In the afternoon Ralph’s petition was: 
‘Tell me, Cynthy, about de Iswaelites.” It 
was the wrong day for these worthies; but 
Cynthy was anxious to find some kind of 
soporific, and she took Jacob’s dream at 
Bethel. As she went along, she mixed in 
some soothing features, so that Father Jacob 
himself couldn’t have recognized his own 
experience. The dose was effective. 
Ralph’s eyes faded between their lids more 
and more, like coals on the hearthstone, 
gradually going out. At last he was fast 
asleep, and Cynthy skipped out of the 
room. With an expressive ‘‘There!” at 
the outside door, she let off her impatience 
like steam escaping from a safety-valve. 

All through his sleep Ralph was dream- 
ing. He was mixing up the two stories of 
the day—the hens and the ladder—at a fear- 
ful rate. Where were some irreverent hens, 
who evidently thought they were winged 
beings of a higher order, and persisted in 
flying up to positions on the ladder. 
Ralph awoke, still thinking about the 
stories; and, after fairly coming up to the 
surface of wakeful life again, resolved to 
visit the barn. 

‘* A nest on er mow and Zhacob’s adder” 
were the thoughts turning like a wind-mill 
in his busy brain. Sure enough, there was 
the very ladder leaning against the bay- 
mow. 

What if he should climb it? 

The rounds were not far apart, and on 
one after another he managed to plant his 
legs, opening and shutting like a pair of 
stubby compasses. 

Whir-r-r !' Squaw-k-k-k ! and away went 
an old hen over his head, as if she instinct- 
ively knew that the enemy was coming. 

Whether Ralph thought it was one of 
Jacob’s angels on the move we can’t say. 
He kept on, and, as the ladder was not so 
very long, he was soon scrambling over the 
hay. There was the very window Cynthy 
had told about, and beneath was the cov- 


eted nest. One nest? There were two, 
round as bowls. ‘“‘Oh! dis is nice!” said 
Ralph. ‘‘ I must have a nest.” 


He cuddled down into the hay, and 
thought the situation over awhile. He was 
still sleepy, after his troubled nap in the 
house. By degrees everything began to go 





from him. The long, dusty sunbeams 
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slanting out of the window seemed to 
change to some of Jacob’s angels, inclining 
heaven ward for a flight, and finally slipped 
away altogether. Everything grew dark 
and still, Ralph was fast asleep. 

At supper time Cynthy wondered where 
Ralph was, for his black eyes were not 
there at the table, lighting up with their 
usual twinkle over bis saucer of ‘‘ bread and 
molasses.” Twilight deepened. The last 
cow-bell came tinkling down the lane, 
soothingly as music in a dream. The old 
Brahma hen went to her perch in the apple 
tree, there te speculate all night on ques- 
tions in Indian philosophy. The sun 
dipped out of sight; and in the east the 
moon, round as Ralph’s head, swang up 
above the top of Jones’s Hill and blazed 
away like a bonfire of autumn brush, 
Where was Ralph ? ‘ 

Cynthy was now flying round like a 
distressed hen that had lost her chickens, 
No Ralph was to be found, down in the 
road, over in the pasture, up in the garret. 
It was fairly dark now. 

The agonizing Cynthy knew of only one 
place more—the barn. She took down the 
lantern from its nail in the back entry, 
lighted it, and, with a thumping heart, 
sprang for the barn. 

*‘ Ralph!” she shouted, swinging her lan- 
tern in every corner of the big black build- 
ing. The cows, crunching away in the 
stalls, looked up with stupid wonder. 
Jack, the horse, neighed out his astonish- 
ment. A bat came flapping down from the 
gloomy rafters and circled up again. 

What was it that Cynthy heard? Arust- 
ling in the hay. 

She looked up. 

‘*Ho! Cynfy! Here’s Zhacob on his 
’adder!” 

There he was, the dear little — plague, 
bending over the ladder, like one of the 
Madonna’s cherubs, serenely unconscious 
of the perplexity of any morial below. He 
had heard his ‘‘Cynfy’s” voice, and crept 
for the light that flashed among the tall 
rafters. 

‘* My!” said Cynthy, the next day, as she 
was telling the story to Mrs. Clarke, 
just arrived home. ‘‘ Didn’t I go up that 
ladder about as spry as any of Jacob’s 
angels? And wasn’t I praying all the way 
up that that boy might stick right where he 
was? If I had taken a telegraph wire, I 
couldn’t have gone quicker. I didn’t say 
anything to him, but I just snuggled that 
young Jacob up in my arms, and he didn’t 
say a word to me, Miss Clarke; but I know 
one of us, at least, kept up an. ‘awful 
thinkin’.’ The next time Ill look out for 
my stories. What sharp ears young folks 
have, Miss Clarke! Don’t you think so?” 
Mrs Clarke thought they had. The next 
moment Cinthy went whizzing down the 
front yard, a ‘‘sweet briar” now, with all 
its thorns projected, and shooing a lot of 
‘* bothersome hens ” into the road. 
me 
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“SUN OF MY SOUL.” 


TRANSLATED INTO LATIN. 








O Lux alma anime Salvator Christe, refulge ; 
Haud, si Tu propius, nox tenebrosa mihi : 

Ne Tu terrigenam permittas surgere nubem, 
Que visus duices occulat orta Tui. 


Quum fessis oculis primus sopor incubat, ut ros 
Sub noctem ia tenero gramine mollis inest, 
Hee mecum mediter,—quam dulce per omnia 

saecla 
Tutus in amplexu, Christe, manere Tuo! 


Primo a mane comes mihi sis sub vesperis horas; 
Haud sine Te, Jesu, vivere quisque potest; 
Sis mihi, Christe, comes, quum terris ingruit 

umbra 
Quam potero, credens Te procul esse, mori? 


Ezris, dum vigilant, adsis Tu dulce levamen; 
Pauperibus veras adde benignous opes; 

Meerens si quis erit qui demptos plorat amicos, 
Huic, velut infanti, sit levis orta quies. ' 


Mave novo propius nobis surgentibus adsta, 
Perque diam incertum dirige promptus iter, 
Donee, in oceanum ceu plurimus infiuit amois, 
In Te, Cariste Deus, mergitur omnis amor. 


—T. T. Caurton, in ** The Church Times.” 





JOHN HENRY NEWMAN AT HOME. 


No two sets of ideas could be more dis- 
similar than those respectivly suggested by 
the man John Henry Newman and the place 
Birmingbam. And yet in Birmingham is 
Dr. Newman’s home. There the late Cardi- 
nal Wiseman placed him in 1848, and there 
he still remains. An ugly red-brick build- 
ing, shaped im the most modern of modern 
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styles, in a suburb full of other ugly red- 
brick buildings, with a narrow strip of 
ground before it, planted with dingy shrubs, 
standing back a little from the street, as if 
overshadowed by the neighboring bank and 
inn—such is the place where Dr. Newman's 


| dwelling is fixed. For this he has exchanged 


those ‘‘spires of Oxford, domes and towers, 
gardens and groves,” once and, indeed, 
still so dear to him, which he has never 
seen again, except, as a passing traveler, 
from the railway, since he left them at the 
bidding of conscience, nearly thirty-one 
years ago. 

Thirteen years ago a popular writer, 
among whose many merits accuracy of 
thought or statement cannot be reckoned, 
thought fit to accuse Dr. Newman by name 
of teaching that truth for its own sake was 
not and, on the whole, ought not to be a 
virtue with the Roman clergy. This accusa- 
tion, going so far beyond the popular pre} 
udice entertained against him, appeared to 
Dr. Newman to call solemnly for an an- 
swer. An answer was given in the ‘‘ Apologia 
pro Vité Sud,” where, at the cost of no small 
suffering to a nature eminently sensitive 
and shrinking from publicity, the veil was 
lifted from forty-five years of his inner life, 
in a narrative whose simple candor carried 
conviction even to theological opponents. 
Few books bave so trumphantly accom- 
lished their purpose as that remarkable 
work. Itis not too much fo say that a revolu- 
tion in the popular estimate of the author 
was caused by it. Since its publication he 
has, in one way or another, been brought 
frequently before his countrymen; and, 
widely as the vast majority of them differ 
from his religious opinions, there is 
probably no living man in whose unswerv- 
ing rectitude they more entirely believe or 
for whom they entertain a deeper reverence 
and respect. 

Certainly that reverence and respect 
would not be diminished in the case of any 
one by a familiar knowledge of Dr. New- 
man’s daily life. His warmest and most de- 
voted friends are those with whom he liyes— 
his dearest brothers, as he calls them in the 
“Apologia,” the priests of the Birmingham 
Oratory; and it is curious and significant 
how each of them in his way reflects some- 
thing of the tone and character of their 
illustrious superior—‘‘the Father,” as they 
commonly term him. Throughout the 
house well-nigh everytbing speaks of him. 
In the “parlor” into which the visitor is 
shown hangs a print of Oxford, with the 
touching inscription underneath: ‘‘‘ Fili 
hominis putasne vivent ossa ista? Ht dizi, 
Domine Deus, tu nosti.” The library is 
half furnished with his books. Many of 
them once stood in his rooms at Oriel. In 
the church we have realized in some sort a 
tyne of architecture which he has himself 
described. Notthe seientific and masterly 
conception of a great whole. with mai 
parts; but something plain and inartificial, 
‘‘an addition of chapel to chapel, and a 
wayward growth of cloister according to 
the occasion, with half-concealed shrines 
and unexpected recesses, with paintings 
upon the walls, as if by a second thought, 
with an absence of display and wild, irregu- 
lar beauty.” Then there is the Oratory 
School, his own creation, in which, under 
his fostering care, the youths of some of the 
greatest Catholic families are trained in 
traditions of scholarship and conduct traus- 
planted from the old national seats of edu- 
cation, but modified or transformed by his 
judgment, and impressed, if we may so 
speak, with his personality. And, if we are 
privileged to penetrate to the room whence 
all this influence radiates, and where, fenced 
in by double windows from the noise and 
biting winds of the outer world, ‘‘the 
Father” lives—his bed in one corner of it, 
behind a little screen—we shall find him, as 
of old, busy among his books and papers, 
constant to ‘‘ his work and to bis labor until 
the evening,” whose shades are now gather- 
ing around him. Who can guess at the 
literary treasures that chamber contains? 
It is significant of the simplicity of this 
great nature that when the ‘‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ”—the most vivid sketch of thiogs 
beyond the veil that has been given to the 
world since Dante—was drawn from him 
by the death of a dear friend, it was so 
lightly valued by him that its rescue from 
the waste-paper basket, to which he was 
about to consign it, was due to an accident. 

As Dr. Newman’s days grow fewer they 
grow longer. He has ever been an earl 
riser, and now from 6 in the morning until 
au unknown hour at night he is busily en- 
gaged in redeeming the time. His first two 
hours are given to devotion. Shortly after 
7 he says his mass—usually for; some years 
past in the chapel of the Bona Mors—in 
which the souls of the founders and Catho- 
lie benefactors of his old colleges at Oxford 
are always remembered. At about 8 o’clock 
he appears in the refectory, where he 
breakfasts in silence, after the custom of 
religious houses, attacking meanwhile the 
pile of correspondence which awaits him on 
the table. Then his own room receives 
him, and until 2.30 or 3 in the afternoon 
correspondence, study, and the duties in- 
volved in the government of the house and 
school engross him. An hour or two in the 
afternoon is given to exercise, for he is still 
agreat pedestrian. The community dinner is 
at 6 o’clock; and on days when his turn 
comes round “the Father” girds on the 
apron of service and waits upon his 
brethren, not himself sitting dowa until 





‘they are served, All eat in silence, only 
broken by the voice of the lector, who from 
the pulpit in the corner reads first a chapter 
from the Vulgate, then a chapter of the life 
of a saint, and lastly a portion from some 
modern work of general interest. When 
dinner is over, questions in some depart- 
ment of theological scienc? are proposed 


by him whose turn it is. Each in success- 


ion gives his opinion, ending with the usual 
formula: ‘“‘ But I speak under correction.” 
Then the proposer sums up, and the fathers 
adjourn to a neighboring parlor, where 
coffee is served and the pent up flood of 
conversation bursts forth—the play of wit 
and fancy, the wealth of anecdote and 
reminiscence, the tender glances at the past, 
the keen remarks on the public events of 
the day, the shrewd practical observations 
on their own domestic and personal con- 
cerns; in all which the superior fully 
bears his part, as much at home here as 
among his graver pursuits, his clear, musical 
voice interposing frequently to add to the 
contribution of his mitis sapientia to the 
genial ‘hour, which recalls to one the de- 
scription given of the first oratory, over 
which St. Philip Neri himself presided— 
‘the school of Christian mirth.” Perhaps 
the two things which most strike the visitor 
among these ecclesiastics are their thorough- 
ly English tone and the liberality, in the 
highest sense, of their views. Dr. Newman 
once remarked: ‘‘ When I became a Catho- 
lic, { did not cease to be an Englishman.” 
And it may be truly said of him, as Ampére 
said of Ozanam, that ‘‘he has a largeness 
of conception which teaches him to recog- 
nize sympathies outside the camp in which 
he is fighting”; or, in the words of another 
regarding that great man, ‘‘ He is passion- 
ately enamored of the legitimate conquests 
of the modern mind. He loves liberty and 
he has served it. He is intolerant of in- 
tolerance and just toward error.” 

So passes Dr. Newman’s life in his Bir- 
mingham home, its tranquil course broken at 
rare intervals by visits te old and cherished 
friends, chiefly of his Oxford days, or by 
retirement to a tiny country house of the 
Oratorians, a few miles distant, at Rednal, 
round which is the litthe churchyard where 
they are buried. It is a pretty little spot, 
well away from the smoke and din of 
Birmingham: and here Dr. Newman will 
sometimes spend days in absolute seclusion, 
whether seeking rest from prolonged labor 
or unbroken time for more assiduous toil. 
It was here that the most closely reasoned 
of his works, the ‘Grammar of Assent,” 
was composed; but the books with which 
the walls are lined bear evidence that 
lighter literature is not disregarded. Miss 
Austin, Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mrs. Gaskell are favorite 
authors with the great theologian. Of 
modern English poets Wordsworth, Sou- 
they, and Crabbe are highlv valued by him 
and are constantly read. Music, again, has 
ever been a solaceto him and has been 
lovingly cultivated. Most educated men 
know the passage in the Oxford ‘‘ Univers 
ity Sermons” in which ‘‘ the mysterious 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions and 
strange yearnings after we know not what, 
and awful impressions we know not 
whence,” produced in us by the great mas- 
ters of musical sound, are described in 
words of majestic eloquence which it would 
be hard to parallel. As might have been 
expected, the man who could write thus of 
music is himself no mean musician. A 
story is told—we know not with what truth— 
that on one occasion a Protestant Boanerges, 
visiting Birmingham, sent a pompous invi- 
tation to the great convert to dispute pub- 
licly with him in the town hall. To which 
Dr. Newman replied that he had small skill 
in controversy, and must decline to enter 
the lists with so redoubtable a champion; 
but that his friends credited him with some 
power of playing the violin, and that he 
would be happy to meet his cuallenger at a 
trial of strength on that instrument. 

Our sketch of Dr. Newman at home 
ought not to conclude without some mention 
of his galaday—St. Philip Neri’s feast. 
Nothing is more striking about him than 
the sense of personal attachment which he 
bears to the saint whose habit he wears and 
under whose shadow he lives, At first this 
devotion to a man whom he has never 
known; who has been dead, indeed, these 
300 years; who has left no image of himself 
in books, for he wrote none; whose life was 
spent in Rome, in a private station and in 
the discharge of the ordinary duties of the 
sacerdotal calling, seems to the Protestant 
visitor fantastic and sentimental. But a 
little observation soon shows that it is one 
of the soberest realities of Dr. Newman’s 
life. St. Philip is no stranger to him, The 
“old man of sweet aspect,” ‘‘ whose bright 
and beautiful character won him before he 
was a Catholic,” isever before a mind 
which dwells more among the unseen than 
the visible. And when St. Philip’s Day 
comes round there is joy in Dr. Newman’s 
home. A grand function in the church, at 
which the Saint’s great disciple reads, not 
without pauses from strong emotion, 
Bacci’s touching narrative of his patron’s 
last days on. earth; a Latin play in the 
school, in which the youthful actors have 
been personally trained by theirgreat head; 
a modest and bright banquet in the re- 
fectory, in which ‘‘the Father” gathers 
around him the friends who have come, 
some of them from ‘afar, to offer to him 
their annual greeting—these are the Jeading 
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incidents of a day deeply enshritied in the 
memories of many, sSENE TS 


“ All these have been.and thee mine eyes 
Have looked on. If they looked in vain, 
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THE BRIGADE’S HURLING-MATCH. 





BY DR. ROBERT D. JOYCE. 
In the South’s blooming valleys they sing and 
they play, 
By their vine-shaded cots, at the close’ of the 
ay, 
But a game like our own the Brigade never 
saw— : 
The wild, sweeping hurlings of Erin go Bragh. 
Our tents they were pitched upon Lombardy’s 
ain ; 


Pp. , 
Ten days nigh the foeman our army had lain ; 
But ue’er through his towers made we passage 


or flaw 
Till we showed them the game played in Erin 
go Bragh. 


Our sabers were sharp, and a forest was nigh ; 

There our hurleys we fashioned ere morning 
rose high ; 

With the great ball young Mahon had brought 
from Dunlawe, 

We showed them the game played in Erin go 
Bragh. 


Our captain stood out with the ball in his 
hand ; 

Our colonel he gave us the word of command ; 

Then we dashed it and chased it o’er esker and 
scragn, 

While we showed them the game played in 
Erin go Bragh. 


The enemy stood on their wails high and 
strong, 
While we raced it and chased it and dashed it 


along ; 

And they opened their gates, as we nearer did 
draw, 

To see the wild game played in Erin go Bragh, 


We left the round ball inits roaring career ; 

We turned on the foe with a wild, ringing cheer ; 

Ah! they ne’er through our bright, dauutiess 
stratagem saw, 

While we showed them the game played in Erin 
go Bragb. 


Their swords clashed around us, their balls 
raked us sore, 

But with hurleys we paid them in hard knocks 
galore ; 

For their bullets and sabers we cared ne’er a 


straw, 
While we showed them the game played in 
Erin go Bragh. 


The fortress is taken! Our wild shouts arise! 

For our land and King Louis they swell to the 
skies ! 

Ah! he laughed as he told us a game he ne’er 


saw 
Like the wild, sweeping hurlings of Erin go 
Bragh. 





COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE AMANA COMMUNITY, AMANA, IOWA. 

GERMANS. Number of members about 
1,500. Livein seven villages, all of which 
have a common interest. Own from 25,- 
000 to 80,000 acres of land. Businesses: 
agriculture, manufactures, and merchan- 
dise.. Emigrated to America and. settled 
near Buffalo in 1842. Removed to lowa in 
1855. Marriage permitted, but not encour- 
aged. Strongly religious. Call themselves 
“The True Inspiration Congregations,” or 
‘«Inspirationists.” Present leader in spir- 
itual things, or ‘‘inspired instrument,” 
Barbara Heynemann, now over 80 years of 
age. The temporal affairs are managed by 
trustees. 


THE HARMONISTS, ECONOMY, PENN. 


Germans. Emigrated to this country in 
1803-4. Organized into ‘‘ The Harmony 
Society” in 1805, First settled in Butler 
County, Penn. Removed to Indiana in 
1814 and built the town of Harmony. 
Sold that place to Rebert Owen, and re- 
turned to Pennsylvania in 1824, and built 
their present town of Economy, on the 
eastern bank of the Ohio. Businesses: 
agriculture, manufactures, and merchan- 
dise. Estimated worth, several million 
dollars. Membership fifty years ago, 1,000; 
now, 100. Marriage practiced until 1807, 
Celibacy has since been the rule. George 
Rapp was their founder and leader until 
his death, at the age of ninety. Jacob 
Henrici and Jonathan Lenz sre now their 
leaders. The Harmonists base their organ- 
ization on religious principles. 


THE SEPARATISTS, ZOAR, OHIO. 


Germans. Emigrated from Wurtem- 
burg in 1817, under the leadership of Joseph 
Baiimeler. Adopted communism of prop- 
erty in 1819, Businesses: agriculture, manu- 
factures, and merchandise. Estimated value 
of property, one million dollars. Amount 
of land, 7,500 acres. Celibates until 1828; 
marriage has since prevailed. Jacob Ack- 
ermann present leader, but shares his re- 
sponsibilities with trustees, chosen by the 
members. Basis, religion. 





DR. KEIL’S COMMUNITIES. 


The one located at Bethel, Shelby 
County, Missouri, was founded in 1844. 
Highest membership, 650 ; present, about 
250. Mostly Germans and Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Businesses: agriculture, manutac- 
tures, and merchandise, Own 4, acres 
of land, Governed by presidefit’ and 
trustees. Favor marriage. Founded ‘on 
religion, That at Aurora, Oregon, where 
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Dr. Keil now resides, was founded in 1855, 
and is the more prosperous, having 18, 
acres of land and about 400 members. 
Their basic principles are, of course, the 
same as at Bethel. The two communities 
are substantially one, having a common in- 
terest. Many persons at Aurora went from 
Bethel, which accounts for the latter’s de- 
cline in numbers. 
THE SHAKERS. 

Mostly Americans; a few of other nation- 
alities. Followers of AnnLee. Seventeen 
societies, in seven states. Each society 1s 
divided into two or more families or sepa- 
rate communities, so that there are in all 
over fifty Shaker communities. These had 
at one time a membership of five or six 
thousand. The present membership is not 
far from 2,400. The Shaker communities 
are all large land-owners, Businesses: agri- 
culture and manufactures. The Shakers 
are religious celibates, Each family has its 
elders, eldresses, trustees, and deacons; and 
every twoor three societies have a ministry, 
consisting, when complete, of two males 
and two females. The Central Ministry of 
all the societies resides the greater part of 
the time at Lebanon, N. Y., occasionally 
visiting the other societies. Daniel Bolar 
and Giles B. Avery now stand at the head 
of the Shaker ministries. 


THE PERFECTIONISTS. 

Founded by John Humphrey Noyes. 
As a religious sect, date from 1834; as 
communists, from 1846. First organized 
in community at Putney, Vt. Removed 
to Oneida, N. Y., in 1848. The branch 
society in Wallingford, Conn., established 
in 1851. Whole number of members 301. 
Businesses: the manufacture of silk threads 
and steel traps, the canning of fruits and 
vegetables, and agriculture. Social sys- 
tem,complex marriage. Theodore K. Noyes, 
a son of the founder, is now president of 
the two communities, which have a com- 
mon interest, interchanging men and 
capital as occasion requires. 


THE ICARIANS, CORNING, ADAMS CO., IOWA, 


French. Their first leader and presi- 
dent was Etienne Cabet. Securing one 
million acres of land in Texas, he estab- 
lished a colony there, in 1848; which 
removed to Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1849; and 
in 1853 purchased land for a branch com- 
munity in Iowa, which in time became the 
only Icarian community. In 1855 there 
were 500 Icariansat Nauvoo. The Icarians 
have encountered many trials, including 
the death of their founder, and now num- 
ber less than 100. Their business is mostly 
confined to agriculture. They own nearly 
2,000 acres of land. Marriage is obligato- 
ty. No religious bond. 

THE RESPIRATIONISTS. 


Their community at Brocton, N. Y., 
was founded by Thomas L. Harris and 
Lawrence Oliphant, in 1867. Its member- 
ship nearly reached 100; but is now much 
less, owing to the removal of many of its 
members to California, where another 
organization has been. started. Their 
principal businesses at Brocton have been 
horticulture and wine-making. Their 
religion is a modified form of Swedenbor- 
gianism, 

Of other and smaller communistic socie- 
ties we have no definite statistics.—Ameri- 
can Socialist. 





TOM MOORE IN WASHINGTON. 


Moore arrived in Washington City early 
in June, 1804, and for a week was the guest 
of his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Merry. Then 
some circumstance occurred that irritated 
his foolish pride and egotism and power- 
fully stirred the jealousy of Mrs. Merry. 
That lady had been almost insulted, in her 
estimation, before Moore’s arrivai, and 
hastened to lay her grievances before him. 
President Jefferson had invited the British 
minister and his spouse to dine at the 
White House. When dinner was an- 
nounced, Mr. Jefferson happened to be 
standing by and talking with Mrs. Madison, 
the accomplished wife of his Secretary of 
State, at some distance from Mrs. Merry, 
and he accompanied the former to the 
table. What right had the President of the 
young United States to give precedence to 
the wife of one of his ministers over the 
spouse of a representative of old England? 
It was monstrous; and little Tom Moore 
said so in a letter to his mother, which he 
wrote in Baltimore, on the 13th of June. 
‘‘I stopped at Washington,” he wrote, 
“‘ with Mr. and Mrs. Merry, for near a week. 
They have been treated with the most 
pointed incivility by the present democrat- 
ic President, Mr. Jefferson; and it is only 
the precarious situation of Great Britain 
which could possibly induce it to overlook 
such indecent, though at the same time 
petty hostility.” 

Mrs. Merry’s husband was worked into a 
sort of Pickwickian fury by his offended 
wife and made a great stir about it. So 
also did the Federalists; and the matter at 
length assumed such a shepe that Secretary 
Madison wrote to Mr. Monroe (who had 
succeeded Mr, King as minister to En- 
gland), giving him the facts of the case, as 
it appeared possible that the American am- 
bassador might be called upon by the Brit- 
ish Government to give an explanation of 
the “ ree incivility” with which the 
wife of England's representative had been 
afflicted, A friendly British: under-secre- 
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tary had already informed Mr. Monroe of 
the circumstance, and intimated that he 
would probably hear about it officially. 
That information was fun for the grave 
Monroe, for the thing was so absurd, Be- 
sides, he had an excellent counter- ge of 
‘pointed incivility” to make, for only a 
short time before the wife of an English 
under secretary had been accorded prece- 
dence over Mrs. Monroe, under similar cir- 
cumstances. Full of unwonted merriment, 
he hinted his ‘“‘line of defense ”’ to his in- 
formant. The ludicrous ‘‘ tempest in a tea- 
pot” suddenly subsided and no more was 
heard of it. 

But the Merrys persisted in being mor- 
tally offended. Mrs. Merry refused to shed 
the light of her countenance at the, presi- 
dential mansion, and her husband never 
appeared there except on official business. 
When the storm seemed to be spent and 
clear sky appeared, the good-natured 
President attempted to relieve the irate 
minister and his wife from the awkward 
dilemma in which her folly had placed 
them. Through one of the diplomatic 
corps, Mr. Jefferson inquired whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Merry would accept an invitation 
to a family dinner. Mr. Merry gave an 
affirmative answer, and Mr. Jefferson sent 
in an invitation, written with his own hand. 
But Mrs. Merry evidently interposed her 
veto. Her husband replied to the President’s 
friendly note by formally addressing the 
Secretary of State to know whether he was 
invited in his private or official capacity. 
If in the one, he must first obtain the per- 
mission of his sovereign; if in the other, he 
must first have assurance that he would be 
treated in a manner as became his exalted 

osition. Mr. Madison replied: ‘‘The 

resident instructs me to say that Mr, and 
Mrs. Merry are at liberty to act as they 
please in a matter of such smal] moment.” 
So the correspondence ended. 

Tom Moore now appeared upon the 
scene, and the little poet, soon after-his ar- 
rival in Washington, had his own little 
grievance to complain of. Mr. Merry, as 
in duty bound, presented him to the Pres- 
ident, as a distinguished citizen of Great 
Britain. Mr. Jefferson had scarcely heard 
of him, for his fame had not yet stirred the 
admiration of American society. The 
President had a habit of casting a cold first 
look at a stranger; and on this occasion, 
standing erect six feet two inchesanda 
half, he gazed for a moment silently down 
upon the perfumed five-foot poet, spoke a 
word or two to him, and, having other and 
more important engagements, gave the 
pretty young stranger no further atten- 
tion. The vanity of Moore was severely 
wounded, and he hastened to dear Mrs. 
Merry with his sad tale of ‘pointed in- 
civility” on the part of the ‘‘de ratic 
President”; and she honored him with her 
warmest sympathy.—BENson J. Losstne, 
in ‘* Hurper’s Magazine.” 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


WHEN the weather is wet, 
We must not fret ; 

When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry; 

When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold ; 

When the weather is warm, 
We wust not storm ; 

But be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather. 








A CHILD’S DREAM IN VENICE. 


Ir was on the evening of that same day 
that Marian had a curious waking dream, 
that made her feel more than ever ihat she 
was in an enchanted city. We knew, Aunt 
Elinor and I, that there was to be a grand 
jéte in Venice that night; but we simply 
told Marian that we would take ner out to 
see the canals by moonlight. he and 
Harry were to lie down directly after dinner 
and have a nap, so that they would _be pre- 
pared for the excursion. e dined at five, 
and by half-past six our little ones were 
fast asleep. We were to go out on the 
canal at nine, and when the gondola came 
for us Marian was still sleeping. 

I wrapped her in a shawl, and, taking her 
up gently, put her under the awning of the 
gondola, without waking her. Then we 
glided out of the narrow, dark canal where 
the hotel was, into the Grand Canal, which 
was all ablaze with light and all alive with 
gayety. Just as we came opposite the 
king’s palace, there was a discharge of 
cannon, which wakened Marian. She 
looked about her in wonder; but hardly 
spoke a word, while we mixed with the 
drifting fleet of boats that floated past the 
illuminated ships and palaces andc hes. 
It was midnight when we returned’to the 
hotel, and Marian had fallen asleep again; 
so I laid her on her bed, without undressing 
her, and it was broad daylight before I 
heard her crying out: 

‘Oh! Uncle Will, I’ve slept all night, and 
ou promised to take me to see the canals 
y moonlight. But I’ve had stich a 

dream!” 

““What was it, little one?” - 

“Oh! I dreamed that I was in the top of 
the high bell-tower—the Campani¥® you 
know—looking for doves’ nests. And it was 
80 dark that I couidn't find any, and I felt 
about for the door; and at last found it, and 
started to go, when the door slammed to 
with a bang like a cannon, and the Oam- 
pantle trembled, and down it went all in a 





heap, and I with it. And when I got to the 
bottom I was in a gondola, and you were 
there and Aunt Elinor and Harry aad Mr. 
and Mrs. Ludlow, and we were out on the 
Grand Canal. There were ever and ever so 
many ships, all hung with red and blue and 
green and yellow lanterns, and shooting 
out fireworks from their sides. And there 
were gondolus all about, each one with a 
light that looked like a big firefly; and there 
were great barges, hung with flags and ban- 
ners and lanterns, and within were bands 
of music and singing people, and they were 
all dressed up in fantastic clothes. And all 
up and down the Canal the houses were 
hung with lanterns, and the Rialto [the 
great bridge of Venice] was all blazing 
with lights, that changed from one color to 
another. 

‘“There was cne barque that looked like 
gold, witha canopy of silk, under which I 
saw @ Very fat man and a very beautiful 
lady sitting. And-the people all cheered 
when they passed by. And I asked you 
who they were; and you told me they were 
the Prince and Princess of Wales—Queen 
Victoria’s eldest son and his wife. And so 
we floated about, and Harry behaved beau- 
tifully, which was a wonder; and at last I 
grew sleepy again from seeing so much, 
and in a minute was on top of St. Mark’s 
Church, where the four bronze horses are. 
And I was on one, and Harry on one, and 
you and Aunt Elinor each on one, and we 
were riding in the air and haying a be-yew- 
ti-ful time. And that is aj] I can remem- 

“Oh, Marian!” said Aunt Elinor, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘it was not all a dream; for we did 
take you out, and you saw most all the 
things you've told us about. It was all real 
from the time the Campanile fell down till 
you were riding on the bronze horses.” 

Marian looked incredulous, and said: 

‘‘How funny! I thought it must bea 
dream. It was all so beautiful and strange 
—and—” 

‘© And what, Marian?” 

‘And Harry—behaved so beautifully.” ° 

—W. M. F. Rounp, in ‘‘ Wide Awake.” 





An Oxip Caurcu.—St. Michael’s Church 
at. Marblehead, Mass,, which is said to be 
the oldest edifice of the Episcopal Church 
in New England, was erected in 1705, the 
frame and all the material used in its con- 
struction being brought from England. 
Fhe building retains many of its original 
features: the ancient reredos, with its credo 
and decalogue; the ancient chandelier, ‘‘ the 
giftof John Elbridge, Esq., of ye city of 
Bristol, 1732,” which on special occasions 
is used to illuminate the church; the orig- 
inal lock and key with which the doors 
were fastened by the church fathers; and 
the same old pulpit, of a wine-glass pat- 
tern. It isa boast of the old parish that 
its second rector, Rev. David Mosson, per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for George 
Washington and Mrs. Custis.—American 
Architect. 











LADIES 


WILL FIND 


SILVER WHITE 


to be the best article for 
removing tarnish from 
Silver Ware and giving to 
it an exquisite polish equal 
to new! It does its work 
quickly and effectively 
and costs but a trifle. Sold 
by Jewelers, Druggists, 


and by 
DENNISON & CO.,19 Milk St., Boston. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot 














HURCH CUSHIO ‘HERS ” 
pine. ete and Agnes, ERA iter) Rae 
8. P. KITTLE’s, 203 Canal St., N. ¥. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patent, Washing- 
on, D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
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PRICES. REDUCED. 
“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 
NEW MODEL 


MACHINE. 


Light Running, Neiseless, No Gears, No 
Cams, NoSprings, New and Elegant Styles of 
Wood Work. 

By the expiration of patents, under which we have 


been paying royalties, we are enabled to sell our 
Machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices 


and as low as those of any other first-class Machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-list to any of the 


Weed Sewing Machine Companies, 
Branch Qflices, or Agencies. 
HARTFORD, July, 1877. 


Take it Easy. 


Common-Sense Chairs 
and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing-Table 
is separate from chair, and is 
secured fn position by a strong 
- button. Is easily adjusted to 
Z nearly all kinds of arm-chairs, 

but should be used on my No. 4, 
5, or 13, to give complete satisfuction. Table canbe 
set at any angle desired, or lowered to good position 
forwriting. Makesa nice table for aninvalid. Cut- 
ting-board for the ladies. None of your bittle 7x9 af- 
fairs; butis 16x32inches. Cannot be gotont of order, 
For sale by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 


Send stamp for Lllustrated Price-List, 
Shipped as freight or expressed to all parts of the 
United States. 


R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
Press, bo er-Plate, and Lithographic Printing, Book- 
binding, Electrotyping, and Stereotyping always on 
hand or furnished at short notice, 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


MACHINES, . 

HYDRAULIC AND SUREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, Tobacco, Hemp, ‘Talléw, ete., ete, 

and for Expressing Oils. 
Grand, Broome, Sherifl, Columbia, and Gold 

Streets, New York ; 

Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 
Tudor Street, Londen, England, 

Princi sal Office 504 Crana St. N.Y. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 
STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF OPTICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


_, JESSE S, CHEYNEY & 60... 
THE IMPROVED 


PABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AEFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


4% East 29th St.., New York City. 
































SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





ECONOMISE, 








BUY THE WORLD RENOWNED 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer Watch, and 
as Elegantly Finished as a first-class Piano. it received 


the Hi 
Expositions. 


close business, but we d 
PRICE. 


Wi CIVE A WARRANT 


est Awards at the Vienna and Centennial 
We do not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt 
NMiachines, or compete in price with Dealers sellin 


out to 
competition in QUALITY and 
with EACH MACHINE, 


guaranteeing to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 
BS years. it makes 6 stitches to every motion of the foots 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 


| WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; New Orleans, La.; 
Gorner State & Madison Sts. Chicago, Ills.; and San Francisco, Cal. 
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Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companiés. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(bas to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclos 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








SOME WAYS OF PREVENTING 
FIRES. 


OvER one hundred millions of dollars of 
property are burned annually in the United 
States. It is an enormous drain upon the 
industries of the country. It does not 
matter whether it comes out of individuals 
or out of in3’urance companies. It comes 
out of the country just the same. Can any 
of this vast amount be saved? If so, it is 
just so much to be added to the welfare of 
the country. 

It is simply a fact that very nearly all of 
the losses by fire are the result of careless- 
ness and want of precaution. To be sure, 
lightning may burn a house, or an incen- 
diary. Otherwise than that, we must look 
to carelessness. If a cow kicks over a lan- 
tern and burns Chicago, or a dog-fight 
burns Marblehead, or a firecracker Port- 
land, it all sums up in carelessness. 

We know of some life companies that 
have published elaborate instructions to 
their patrons, directing them how to pro- 
ceed in case of accidents or sudden sick- 
ness, until medical help can be summoned. 
The instructions also tell minutely how-to 
preserve health. Have our fire insurance 
companies given attention to this subject? 
We have never seen a complete set of rules 
for the prevention of fires. There ought to 
be one to accompany every fire insurance 
policy. It ought to be in such form as to be 
posted in every house, where every member 
of the household could see it daily. 

At the risk of not even approaching the 
subject, we submit the following rules, and 
we would like suggestions from any one 
for additional ones. The leading causes of 
fires are kerosene oil, matches, and fur- 
naces. 

1. Never buy anything but the best qual- 
ity of oil. 

2. Never make a sudden motion with a 
lamp, either in lifting it or setting it down. 

8. Never place a lamp onthe edge of a 
table or mantel. 

4, Never fill alamp after dark, even if 
you have to go without a light. 

5. See that the lamp-wicks are always 
clean and that they work freely in the 
tube. 

6. Never blow out a lamp from the top. 

7. Never take a light toa closet where 
there aye clothes. If necessary to go to 
the closet, place the light at a distance. 

8. Use candles just as much as possible 
in going about the house and in bed-rooms. 
They are cheaper, can’t explode, and for 
vefy many purposes are just as good. 

9. Matches should always be kept in 
stone or earthen jars or in tin. 

10. They should never be left where rats 
ormice can get hold of them. There is 
nothing more to the taste of a rat than 
phosphorus. They will eat it if they can 
getatit. A bunch of matches is almost 
certain to be set on fire if a rat gets at it. 

11. Have perfectly good safes in every 
place where matches are to be used, and 
never let one be left upon the floor. 

12. Never let a match go out of your 
hand, after lighting it, until you are sure it 
is out; and then it is better to put it in the 
stove or an earthen dish. 

13. It is far better to use the safety 
matches, that can only be lighted upon the 
box which contains them. 

14. Have your furnace examined careful- 
ly in the fall, and at least once during the 
winter, by a competent person. All of the 
pipes and flues should be carefully looked 
to. 

15. If there are any closets in the house 
near chimneys or flues, which there ought 
not to be, put nothing of a combustible na- 
ture into them. Such closets will soil sil- 
ver and crack crockery. 

16. Never leave any wood near a furnace, 
range, or stove to dry. 

17. Have your stoves looked to frequent- 





ly, to see that there are no holes for coals to 
drop out. 

18. Never put any hot ashes or coals in 
a wooden receptacle. 

19. Be sure that there are no curtains or 
shades that can be blown into a gas-light. 

20. Never examine a gas-meter after 
dark. 

We should like to see these rules added 
to liberally and made so valuable that they 
could be hung up in every house. Smokers 
should come in for theirshare. Then there 
is spontaneous combustion, tramps that will 
creep into hay-mows, and servants that 
will be careless in a thousand ways. 





THREE MONTHS’ FIRES IN NEW 
YORK. 


THE quarterly report of the New York 
Fire Commissioners shows 876 fires as the 
total number for the three months ending 
June 30th. The largest proportion of these 
fires were caused by the careless use of 
matches, lights, cigars, and the like. The 
number of conflagrations that owed their 
origin to these causes was 99, against 59 
caused by foul chimueys, 37 by the explo- 
sion or upsetting of kerosene lamps, and 26 
by sparks from chimneys, forges, and fur- 
naces, 

It is also a notable fact that 25 fires were 
occasioned by window-curtains, drapery, 
clothing, and woodwork catching from 
candles or gas-jets. Properly, these acci- 
dents might be added to the 99 instances of 
carelessness already mentioned—making a 
total of 124 fires caused by imprudence, or 
one-third of the whole number, which is a 
point worth bearing in mind, on the gen- 
eral principle that to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. Besides, the total loss by fire 
during the three months was $229,818; and, 
of course, a very considerable proportion of 
this sum was needlessly lost. 

Other causes of fires are recited in the 
Commissioners’ report, as follows: chil- 
dren playing with matches, 19 (this item 
not being counted among the 99 cases of 
careless use of matches and cigars); fire- 
works, 3; gas-meter exploding, 2; hot coals 
falling on floor, 1; heat from boilers, fur- 
naces, and steam-pipes, 8; overheated stove- 
pipes, ranges, ovens, furnaces, etc., 11; 
vapor of naphtha and alcohol igniting, 4. 
The fireworks permits for the 4th of July 
brought into the city treasury $380.50, and 
there were 3 fires ‘caused by fireworks in 
consequence. Forty-eight fires were put 
out by fire-extinguishers and 215 by buck- 
ets of water, leaving only 113 out of a total 
of 376 tobe ‘‘tackled” by the engines of 
the fire department. The statistics of Josses 


and insurances for the quarter are as fol- 
lows: 





Loss. Insurance. 
On buildings, etc.......,.... $77,420 00 $984,200 00 
OR BEDOK ees snccen coctoongees 152,399 00 562,797 00 
$229,818 00 $1,546,997 00 

UNINSURED LOSS. 
On buildings, CtC........cccceeeereees soveeeeees $3,815 00 
OU BEOOK )...02,.0ccccccces sescccesess cocesccsees 16,410.00 
$20,225 00 
Average 108s per fie..........-scsesecees coves + $611 22 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Mr. JEWELL, the new president of the 
Charter Oak Life, begins his promised 
economies in that establishment by lopping 
off a number of expenses. Hediscontinues 
the publication of the Oak-Leaf, the paper 
hitherto devoted te the interests of the 
company. Mr. Hotchkiss, who conducted 
the Leaf and did effective service for the 
company in sundry ways, at a $3,000 sala- 
ry, is among the number who are dis- 
charged. He and Mr. Jewell, somehow or 
other, never seem to get along well togeth- 
er. Others of the discharged force are 
Arthur Hollister, ledger book-keeper and 
son of ex-Director Hollister; John B. 
Cooke, renewal clerk ($2,000), who has 
been in the office thirteen years; and 
Messrs. Cummings, Caples, and others. 
Of the twenty-two persons in the home 
office Mr. Jewell says he discharges one- 
half and cuts down the pay of the remain- 
der 38 per cent. Mr. White, the recent 
vice-president and treasurer, had $10,000, 
and the late president and financial mana- 
ger $12,000 each. The colored janitor’s 
salary has been $1,500. It is now reduced 
to 600. The salary of the colored elevator 
attendant has been reduced from $17.50 a 
week to $12. The elevator runs about 
sixteen hours a day. Hight discharged 





employés left yesterday. The total reduc- 
tion will amount to $55,000 annually— Hart- 
ford Times: 


—The Tribune says that ‘‘the directors of 
the Universal Life Insurance Company 
have passed a resolution making a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. in the salaries of the 
officers and employés of the company, to 
take éffect August ist. Tbis plan was agreed 
to as a compromise for a resolution offered 
to reduce the clerical force, the directors 
expressing the belief that when business is 
resumed the force will not be too large for 
the necessities of the company.” Doesn’t 
this assume rather too much as regards the 
resumption of the company? And can it be 
possible that everything is already fixed up, | State of Connecticu ut thoroughly examined the 
without reference to Referee French or the | 8URANCw COMPA WY Of hisete dueling the press 
insurance superintendent 9— Mail. ens month, and found them to amount to the sum of 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, President. 
FRED. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


MELANCTHON STORRS, M. D., Medical 
Adviser. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


OFFICE OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER, 


HARTFORD, March 22d, 1877. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
The undersigned, Insurance Commissioner for the 


The liabilities of the Company, cor aoe 2e | the re- 
serve at tour per cent., amount to $ leay- 
ing a surplus of assets over liabilities of S31 59. 

Computing the reserve upon the New York stand- 
ard of four and a haif per cent., the surplus of assets 
over eEacneti is $303, 

The assets of the Company, as herein stated, will 
stand pea test of soundness that can be applied to 
the investments of trust funds, and the perfect 
order and strict regard to economy which govern 
every Goparemrens of the business of the Company 
are woithy of all praise. 

JOHN W. STEDMAN, Insurance Commissioner. 


—The great conflagration at St. John is a 
fresh warning to other cities not to neglect 
any means which can conduce to the public 
security. Inthe last analysis it is the high- 
est economy to make large expenditures, if 
thereby buildings are rendered almost im- 
pervious to fire, if thereby combustible 
materials are confined so that their capacity 
for extensive damage is destroyed, and if 
thereby the efficiency of the fire department 
is increased to its utmost limit. Money ex- 
pended for the above objects is put where 
it will do analmost unlimited good to the 
whole community.—Boston Transcript. 





ROYAL 


Insurance Company, 
56 Wall St., New York. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1877. 
Subscribed Capital............s..000- 89,651,500 00 


Of which there ¥ id up in cash... 1,447,725 00 
Pire Surplus.... 4,737,618 05 05 


"6,185, 343 05 05 





—The auditor of public accounts recent- 
ly filed a petition in the Circuit Court of 
Chicago stating that the condition of the 
Protection Life Insurance Company was 
such as to render its continuance in busi- 
ness hazardous to the assured, and praying 
for an injunction to prevent the company 
from transacting any further business and 
for the appointment of a receiver. Judge 
Williams issued an injunction, as prayed 


for, and Edward D. Cook was appointed re-, 
ceiver, with bonds of $200,000. This is 
another of the co-operatives. 


—The New York Mail says: 

‘© A New York fire insurance company 
which carries risks to the amount of $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000 in the dry goods dis- 
trict justifies its recklessness on the ground 
that the company may just as well fail for 





Surplus for Fire Policyholders .... 


Applications for Insurance are invited. 


A. B. McDONALD, 
E: EF] BEDDALL. | Managers, 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HURY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the ees oa every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting fortheir value 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


$10,000 INSURANCE FOR $60, 





$10,000,000 as for $1,000,000. John Mor-: IN THE 

risey ought to be elected president of such 

a company, and then its patrons would buy Commercial League Department 
policies intelligently.” OF THE 


Somebody has evidently been fooling the 


Som PROTECTION 
INSURANCE. Life Insurance Gompany, 


— OF CHICAGO. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT Insurance at actual cost, and no reserve deposits 
required, to endanger or diminish the amount paid 
for. Send fora Circular. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., NIGKERBOCKE 


NEWARK, N.J. LIFE INS. CO., 


239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M.HIBBA.RD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 


JULY, 1877. 

CASH. CAPITAL, = = * = = = * = * #= #* $3,000,000 00 

Reserve for Re-Insurance = = = = =.= # # # 1,834,003 10 

Reserve for Unpald Losses and Dividends - - °- = 267,780 92 

Net Surplus = = = = = * = = # * =# = #* 1,041,490 75 

TOTAL ASSETS, = 8s = = = = = §& =" $6,143,274 77 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MiLLER, Actuary. 























Cash in Bank.. eee e . Poreererty 17 33 
Bonds and Mortgages. ss PORE RRS Bo 
United States t am 934,00 
Bank Stocks, 2 ov Oo 
state and City Bon 186.45 
Loans on Stocks, pa. 427, 
Interest due on pays 7. eo eee ° 
Balance in Canes ct haces pas dé 093 79 
Prony saci asia’ said n Bollaiaa asad at This Oticgs csv; $898 88 
— 
Claims for Losses outstanding on ist Juls, Itt. Cpeerecesccdeoscocecectaneeocee. 
Dividends unpaid...ccccccee-sccecsetasccsees PeeetPenecerces ee teetiseee eect escesecec® oa aeecgecerceseneae $265-440 FT} 
TOtAL. cor rccccccccccccccccccstscetocsesoccaseoee:s POOR eee ccceenatteseeeeeseereeseeeeee .8267,780 92 
: CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, June 20th ---8575,000 
Burplus over Ke-insurance, over.. 165,000 
an = paren Fand the vase year, 
Gai vi re hs lus the past year, 45,008 
a urp us » 
rae > . 38,000 
“AND EVERY Loss PAID IN FULL. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY TOWN. 


40 per ome. Dividends now paid on every five 
ears’ expiring policy. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. Ae HOWLAND, See. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. BartLett, Actuary 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


lst January, 1876. to 3ist December, ys. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


JANUMPY, TONG. 0... ccc seecavdecsce-cdedee 172,260 07 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... - $7,101,4 101, 457 73 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from = eanmanty, 
1876, to 31st December, 1876.....+00-+-+eee0 $5;061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period,..... $1,865,193 49 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,.. $1,088,410 35 
r7oee Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
, Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks .,,,$11,068,700 00 
8, Secured b Stocks and otherwise. 1,779,300 00 
Koo 1 8 state and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
Inter >,t end sundry notes and claims due 
pine Gum amy: eotimated @ PTH 350 19 
es an 3 
ash in Bank........... , eeneeerere’ ae. . Seon FA 
Total Amount of Assets....,.......... $15,694,867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent, is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


. D. JONES, FRAN 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX c a BLARE 





SL 

DAVID L ay i bf ART, 

DANIEL S MIL FRED’K CH a 
q D. 

JOSLAH O. LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT,* 

ROYAL PHELES BD RANE oR ORLIE 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN Onn . 

C. A. HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

YoRN OH H. WEBB. Pern Vv kin ; 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, —_ 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H: H. MOORS, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren Oho Hone York. 


Asvate. 3 8b I cae srsosens ones 54S 
pn saneh tok tne waeeee sas Besidvie 


WM. WALKER, President. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos, 261, 262, 2 and 264 Broadway, Cor 
arren ren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827, 176 53. 


The principal features of th ‘is Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Borms of LAfe and Endowment Policies lsrued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Mogretary. 
GEO. BURFORD Actuary 


CON TIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CoyN, 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President. 
ZY A. 8S. Winchester, 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1877. 














1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_ - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~JouN DEVEREUX, Pres 
J Onn Le THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBORO, VT- * 


This New England Association issues policies lim- 
ited to $1,000 and $2.000 only. [It bas a regular charter, 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
bility of stockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
contribution, in small advance payments, enabling 
any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It be = —— any ireumstances. 4 in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members 
ing for their insurance as — goand keeping Pie 
* reserves in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been, less than half that of “ old-plan, 
high-rate, reserve ” companies. 

he average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follows: 








maha. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 
Ex-Gov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Assets, over............. eoececeeeeee+ 10,000,000. 


Surplus, nearly................000-. 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 
Capital, paid in in cash.............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 


standing Risks..................05 930,107 S84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 

claimed Dividends, etc.... ..... 265,962 10 
Net Surplus......... sce++ sereccesese $344,015 13 
Total ASSets...0....0+-s¢eeeececee+++-3,040,085 07 


| GEO.T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 
| CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 


A.M.KIRBBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 








THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. 1st, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE & ACCOUNT. 








A NIRS 54.45 sacd weeuendesiies echeqnebdcpienben <ucnmagesepes nes $5,910,840 87 
Interest received and accrued...........ssseeceseeeees $2,164,080 81 
Less amount accrued Jan, Ist, 1876..............se000- 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 8 
Total - - < = $37,984,693 51 
Losses by death...... dgulededdudubcdtnnaeusacaasadaas atgncsccasaned GE ae 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............ 2,516,681 16 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances............ 234,230 22 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 376,694 33 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.................+- 140,232 32 
GFE GUE OO ade d cect ac dectedcccecccanaccnnedudacadannndeusdtns 65,307 19 —$5,253,795 31 
Total 2 ~ . = S32,730,898 20 
Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand................... - $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United —. New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $10,311,045 67).........cccseseeees ddsqevigucamemkende Rédd 9,730,529 91 
Real estate.......... Gide Bhd ape sedcnedceselawiaia qesQagews hela decad 2,541,576 46 


This includes real estate purchased under foreclosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. 

Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)......... Sted odocbesasSeeewewe 17,354,837 84 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)... .........ccceeceeeeeeee 781,585 39 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent te demi: Aah, I8T7 5 cesses sind sentence febdkecesecdeceeses 432,695 40 


Premiums on existing policies in course of tranemission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


Habilities)........... aidPye veesetes Lanwidina dled ann co-eegilan ds . 125,027 15 
Dignan: Wal cn. .05 tsk Setqeiiccien sake Se ceascdeacsedbedscdecscss 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments te Pam Web IRIS. cc ciatgdtnss douse 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over COSé.........0eceeeeeeeee 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. ist, 1S77 = = 


Appropriated as follows : 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877.............. $314,440 98 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........+sesessseees heakalne P 201,152 21 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; = Srtmeere mm at 

5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............. deoveee . 29,634,461 61 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fond: over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 517,504 84 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ icckdaéduapons » 17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per cent........cceccseccntecccecccccees $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 





From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. 


DURING THE YEAR6,51 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED INSURING $20,062,111. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. 

Number of Policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876............... wnreues yianee) etasee gout $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1877....... dntkxha4<tumaadinsae die daiwa 127,748,473 00 


TRUSTEBS: 


DAVID DOows, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


i eeeteeenatiet 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CURRERS Wigs MB. >” | Medien! Rxaminers, 





MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
3. ¥. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 


ISAAC 0, KENDALL, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
INO, M. FURMAN, 








ae 
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farm and Garden, 


OUR NATIVE POND LILIES. 





BY A, 8. FULLER. 





THE late rediscovery in Florida of Lutren’s 
Yellow Pond Lily (Nymphea flava) by Mrs. Mary 
Treat, it isto be hoped, will awaken a new in- 
terest in this beautiful but generally neglected 
classof plants. There are few more beautiful 
and pleasing objects than a pond bordered or 
covered with water lilies in full bloom, and, 
while thousands of persons make longer or 
shorter journeys every summer to enjoy a few 
hours or days in gathering and edmtring a bed 
of these aquatic nymphs, it seems that few ever 
think of gathering the seeds or roots, and 
planting in some pool, pond, or eddy of a brook 
near home, or even in and old tub or half-bar- 
rel in the conservatory; for they will grow 
almost anywhere, provided there is a little 
mud about their roots and plenty of water 
overhead. 

The three native species which deserve most 

atiention are the great Yellow Water Lily, or 
Water Chinquepin (Nelumbium luteum), and the 
common White Water Lily (Nymphea odorata), 
and Lutren’s Yellow (N. flava). The first of 
these three is the grandest of them all, and is 
excelled only in size by the great Victoria Lily 
(Victoria regia), of the River Amazon; and, 
although it has been found growing wild in 
several of the Northern states, it is supposed to 
be a native of only Southern waters, but not 
very abundant or common anywhere. The 
three places where it has been found growing 
wild at the North are Sodus Bay, N. Y., Lyme, 
Conn , and in the river below Philadelphia, and 
their presence in these spots has been attributed 
to the Indians, who, as is well known, use both 
the tubers and ceeds as food. The flowers of 
this species are of very large size, varying from 
five to ten inches broad, and of a beautiful 
glossy lemon-yeilow. The sepals and petals of 
the flowers are numerous, giving them an ap- 
pearance of being semi-double. They are pro- 
duced on flower-stems rising directly from the 
roots, shooting upward for several feet, 
varying according to the depth of the wa- 
ter; and in shallow ponds the flower is carried 
three feet or more above the surface. The 
flowers open regularly every morning, and close 
in the evening, repeating this for a number of 
~ days in succession. As the plants do not bloom 
all at one time, a good-sized bed will give flow- 
ers for at least six weeks, and perhaps in some 
instances much longer. The leaves also are 
lifted far above the surface, not lying flat upon 
it, as with the common White Water Lily. They 
are from one to two feet broad, slightly dish- 
shaped or depressed in the center, and after a 
shower it is not uncommon to see a half pint of 
water resting upon one of these large leaves, 
glistening in the sun as it moves about with the 
slightest quivering of the leaf. After the 
sepals and petals of the flowers have fallen the 
top-shaped receptacle enlarges into a broad 
disb,-of four or five inches in diameter, bear- 
iog fifteen to twenty seeds, which, when ripe, 
are left loose, but immersed in as many hol- 
lows sunken in the receptacle. 

These seeds are about the size of a small 
acorn avd not unlike one in form; and, as 
they are very hard and firm in texture, 
they decompose slowly, even when exposed 
to alternate dryness and moisture. They 
are frequently plowed up on land which 
at some previous time was covered by 
ponds, wherein the roots were growing. I 
have received specimens from West Virginia 
that were plowed up on land which has never 
been covered with water within the memory of 
man. 

But, without digressing further, I come to 
the point which I desireto make: and it is that 
every person having a pond or living stream of 
water convenient can grow this splendid lily as 
readily as the reeds which frequent such 
places. As an instance of the facility with 
which they can be grown, I may say that some 
five years since I received a half dozen seeds 
from acorrespordent at the South; and, asI 
had no better place to plant them, they were 
thrown into au old muck-pit, where the water 
was only twelve to eighteen inches deep. The 
result has been a constantly-increasing number 
of plants, and now not less than One hundred 
are blooming in a space Jess than thirty feet 
equare. The old disused muck-pit has become 
a thing of beauty, to which I make frequent 
pilgrimages with my friends. 

The common White Water Lily is too well 
known to need description ; but it will grow 
equally as freely in any old pond, and a few 
roots sunk in another mack-pit last epring 
bloomed on the 1st of July. The roots, when 
thrown into the water, should have a stone or 
piece uf iron attached, in order to carry them 
to the bottom, where the new roots will soon 
penetrate the mud and give asecureanchorage. 
The seeds aiso grow freely, and may be had in 
abundauce wherever this plant abounds. It is 
doubtful if’ the Florida species will thrive iu 
our Northern climate, Still, it may succeed in 


warm localities, especially if the mud at bot- 
tom is deep and supplied by water from sub- 
terranean spring of not very low temperature. 

As our native Water Lilies have not hereto- 
fore received the attention that their merits de- 
serve, itis to be hoped every one having con- 
trol of ponds will endeavor to put them to a 
better use hereafter than breeding frogs and 
mosquitoes—making ornaments which will 
gladden many an eye of passers-by, as well as 
those of their owners and families. 





SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 





Tue Michigan Farmer tells of a lot of ten 

acres belonging to Mr. William Smith, of East 
Saginaw,which, by a misapprehersion of orders, 
received in the fall a top-dressing of salt at 
the rate of a ton to the acre. It had been sowed 
with rye and timothy, and the rye was just 
showing green over the ground. ‘‘ Well,’ said 
Smith, ‘‘that field is ruined. We won’t get any_ 
thing from it for the next five years.”’ So he 
regarded it as a blunder which could not be 
helped, and while he watched the field he said 
nothing about it. It was too biga joke to laugh 
at and he was at the same time curious about 
the result. He noticed that the rye did not 
grow much during the fall, and it made very 
little show in the spring ; but be barrowed it 
and rolled it, and let the crop grow if it would. 
There was no way of counteracting the effect 
of the salt. This field is like a great deal of 
the land along the Grand River road, and the 
soil is a yellow, Joamy sand, with stiff clay sub- 
soil, from a foot to two feet below the surface. 
It is a land that warms up with drainage, and 
can be made to bear anything with the applica- 
tion of manure after draining, and would even 
pay well to be top-dressed with the clay that 
lies beneath it. This field has been tile-drained, 
all the drains leading into one main outlet. In 
the spring following the application of the 
salt Mr. Smith tell us that water that came 
from the drains was so impregnated with salt 
that it could be tasted in the water very dis- 
tinctly by dipping his finger in it and putting it 
to bis tongue. 
The rye was late, and so late that the timo- 
thy in many places got the start of it. Butthe 
rye grew, and yielded a good, fair crop, the 
straw being very strong. Seeing that the tim- 
otby was growing in the spring, he sowed the 
field with clover seed to the usual amount, and 
also let it take its chance. The timothy was so 
large among the rye that it made the crop dif- 
ficult to cure, and the mixture of rye-straw and 
timothy grass was almost as valuable for feed 
as if the whole had been timothy grass. The 
rye was followed by a fine second growth of tim- 
othy and clover. This year the result has been 
one of the finest and largest cuttings of timothy 
and clover hay that has ever been taken off any 
field on this farm, and it is well known that 
Mr. Smith has raised some of the best crops 
of grass ever grown inthis state. He estim- 
ated that this field produced at the rate of 
three and a half tons to the acre; but he says 
he is sure there was more than three tons. He 
had never handled such a crop of hay in all his 
experience. The field when we saw it last 
week hada good second growth of clover on 
it about a foot high, and the timothy was show- 
ing a good beginning for next year. Another 
point, and an important one, to which our at- 
tention was called, as the result of this large 
use of salt, was the entire absence of insect 
life in the soil. Neither grub, wire-worm, nor 
earth-worm or maggot could be found in the 
field; and even the grasshoppers and other in- 
sects, which are so usual and plenty at every 
step, seemed to have left this. And this, if the 
effect of salt, is an experience that is of great- 
est value. That this application of salt was 
not injurious to the field we think must be im- 
puted largely to the tile drains and the loose, 
sandy vature of the soil, which allows the 
water to become saturated with the salt and to 
carry off all that was not absorbed by the soil 
for the uses of vegetation. 

The history of this field is of importance in 
connection with this enormous applieation of 
salt. When Mr. Smith came into possession 
of it, it was a tract of pastare, from which the 
timber had been cut and over which the cattle 
and otber live stock had run--rough and un- 
even. He tookit up and put tiles in it because 
it was so wet and cold in the spring and vege- 
tation was so long in starting. He tooka crop 
of potatoes off it and seeded it down with oat:, 
and then top dressed the grass one year, and it 
had a good crop for two years. Then it seemed 
as if the timothy had run out, and in places it 
became covered with a sort of mossy growth, 
that yi-lded neither pasture nor hay. Hence, 1 
was plowed up in 1875, and sowed with winter 
rye and seeded with timothy, the clover 
séed following’ in the spring. The appli- 
cation of salt was made in the fall of 1875, 
after the rye and grass-seed had begun to make 
theirappearance. This is the whole history of 
this remarkable field previous to the applica- 
tion of one ton per acre of salt, as related 
above. This accidental application of salt on 





such a large piece of ground, and its effect in 








the growth of the timothy grass and of clover, 
and upon the insect life in the soil, is certainly 
one of those events which may lead to further 
tests with this cheap mineral fertilizer, and 
which may give a value to what is now wasted 
by the salt industries of the Saginaw Valley. 
It seems also to point out that in this article 
we have the means of checking the develop- 
ment of insect life in the ground and before 
they wake into activity for the propagation of 
their kind. 





—— 


CORN AND CHEMICAL MANURES. 





WE abridge from The New England Farmer 
an account of a visit to the farm of the Sturte- 
vant Brothers, in Framingham, Mass.: 


‘As we draw nearer Framingham, we find 
field corn more abundant than anywhere before 
noticed on the route. Corn growing, like hen- 
fevers and measles, appears to be contagious, 
for since the Sturtevant Brothers commenced 
raising upon the Stockbridge manures the 
area devoted to this crop in Framingham and 
the adjoining towns has increased many fold. 
A circumstance not to be wondered at, if, as 
claimed, it can be grown for less than half what 
it will bring in market. 

“The first corn visited was a field of two acres, 
or a little rising, planted as a seed-corn field, 
the seed planted having been selected entirely 
from twin eared stalks—the very choicest only 
from a lot of over ninety bushels of ears 
being used forthis one field. This field is being 
treated to a ‘‘weeding out’’ process, differ- 
ent from any we have ever before observed on 
so large ascale. Every stalk upon the whole 
field whichis barren, or inany way undesirable 
in appearance, is topped just as the spindle 
makes its appearance, thus preventing such 
imperfect or inferior stalks from fertilizing the 
more prolific stalks, just as one who is breed- 
ing choice cattle or poultry would decapitate 
every inferior male in his herd or flock, before 
commencing to breed from the selected fe- 
males. ,By this course it is hoped that a breed 
of corn will some day be better worthy the 
name of thoroughbred than anything of the kind 
now in existence. In his statement regarding 
this field Dr. Sturtevant affirmed that about 
one-half the stalks which had already 
spindled had been thus castrated, as it were ; 
and that, with a stand of 32,000 stalks, each 
producing a single ear of corn, eight inches 
long, he should be sure of the two hundred 
bushels per acre, the amount Waushakum Farm 
is aiming for. There are over 32,000 stalks on 
some of the acres this year; but half of them 
are barren and are only cumberers of the 
ground 

‘« Besides this seed-corn field, there are two 
other fields, one of six acres and another of 
nearly ten acres. The latter has been planted 
the past two seasons upon chemicals only, and 
produced the first year sixty bushels shelled 
corn per acre and last year eighty bushels. 
This is fertilized again this year, according to 
the Stockbridge formula, for sixty bushels per 
acre mofe* than the natural product of the 
land ; and is to be kept in corn, year after year, 
for at least ten years, or till the experiment is 
brought to a close by a failure to produce a 
full crop under such treatment. Whether this 
result will ever occur and, if so, how soon the 
future only can determine. The field looks as 
vigorous now as one could desire. The other 
field of six acres was manured upon the por- 
tion nearest the barn with stable manure, the 
remainder with Stockbridge fertilizer, the line 
between the two not being apparent at the 
present time. The corn is somewhat uneven, 
owing to the difference in the character of 
different portions of the field—that in thecold 
valleys, in this damp season, being consider- 
ably smaller than that upon the elevations, 
where the soil is drier and warmer. Just the 
reverse of the last year’s crop, which was some- 
what injured by the drought. 

“The company also visited the garden, where 
they were shown single hills of corn having the 
number of their ears greatly increased by severe 
root pruning ; but the best show of the day 
was a single stalk, found accidentally by a gen- 
tleman while walking in one of the large fields, 
containing five perfectly set ears, or one to each 
joint, from the root to the spiadle. The stalks 
in the gar showed greater numbers of ears‘ 
but several of them were upon suckers, and 
not, like the above, on the main stalk. The ex- 
pense of cultivating the experimental field— 
including the plowing, last fall, the harrowing, 
planting, cultivating, and hoeing this year, to 
date, allowing $1.50 per day for manual and 
seventy-five cents per day for horze labor, in- 
cluding the application of the manures—amount- 
ed to exactly $4.86 per acre. The ffeld was not 
entirely free from weeds ; but it had been dur- 
ing the early part of the season, and was only 
left in its present condition because it was not 
deemed economy to spend the necessary labor 
which would be required to destroy the weeds, 
now that the corn had so completely covered 
the ground that horse-labor is no longer practt- 
pable and where the shade is so dense that com- 
caratively few will ever mature seed:”’ 
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CABBAGE.—ENEMIES. 


CasBAGE is injured by the larve of a small, 
nearly white butterfly, known as the Potherb 
Butterfly (Pieris oleracea). This butterfly has a 
black body and white wings, except slight 
black markings at the base and along the front 
edge and tip; and the hind wings are lemon- 
yellow beneath. The eggs of this insect are 
laid about the last of May or first of Juve, on 
the underside of the leaves of cruciferous 
plants, cabbage among the rest. In a week or 
ten days these hatch out into small grub cater- 
Pillars, that attain their growth in three weeks 
or more, when they are from an inch to an ivch 
and a half long. They eat indiscriminately 
any part of the leaf. When they have com- 
pleted their growth, they quit the plant and 
seek shelter under some object that lies slight- 
ly above the ground. To this they fasten their 
hinder extremities with a few silken threads; 
and then fasten a lock of silk under the fore- 
part of the body, that will hold them up in near- 
ly a horizontal position. Here the pupa is 
formed and the transformation completed. 
They remain in this stage ten or twelve days, 
when the perfect insect appears. These lay 
eggs for a second brood, which advance 
through the various changes to the pupa state 
during the fall, and in this condition they hy- 
bernate till the next spring. By placing boards 
a couple of inches above the ground among the 
plants infested with this insect, they will seek 
them as hiding-places, and may be very easily 
destroyed by hand. 

The most injuriousinsect to growing cabbage 
of which I have ary pcrsonal knowledge is the 
Rape Butterfly (Pierisrape). This isan English 
species, that was introduced into Canada about 
1856 or 1857. It was but a short time till it ap- 
peared to be perfectly naturalized and at home 
on this continent. 

This butterfly resembles the one described 
above in size and in its general color; except 
that there are various distinct black markings 
in the form of spots and splotches on the 
wings. The larve is one to one and a half 
inches long, of a pale green color, finely dotted 
with black, with a yellow line down the back 
and a row of yellow dots or spots alorg each 
side. The larve eats its way directly into the 
head of the cabbage, and eats cylindrical pas- 
sages in various directions through the head, 
leaving these passages more or less filled with 
its disgusting excrement. The eggs are laid 
on the surface of the leaf, only one ortwoina 
place. They seek some sheltered spot to pass 
through their transformation, and glue them- 
selves to the surface of any substance on which 
they may be located. They spin no cocoons, 
but the larve skin hecomes a puparium. 

There are two broods each year and some 
seasons and in some localities they become 
very numerous. They have proved very in- 
jurious to cruciferous plants, at times almost 
ruining thecabbage crop. Various remedies have 
been tried, some of which have proved fairly 
successful. Hot water, just below the boiling 
point, poured onthe plant will generally de- 
stroy the caterpillars without injuring the plant. 
Buckwheat flour sprinkled on the plants in- 
fested by them has been found a successful 
remedy. Wheat bran is also said to be equally 
efficient. Whether the larve becomes entangled 
by the gluten, or whether the flour fills up the 
stigmata or breathing-holes, and so suffocates 
the insects, we are not able to say ; but it is, 
perhaps, evough to say that the remedy is a 
successful one. Cnickens, if permitted to run 
amoog the plants, will often catch and devour 
great numbers of both larve and butterflies. 

There is still another insect, the Southern 
Cabbage Butterfly (Pieris protodice), that re- 
sembles in its general outlines and natural his- 
tory the species described above. It iseeldom 
seen in the Northern states, but in the South it 
often appears in great numbers and proves ex- 
ceedingly injurious. It is, perhaps, more to be 
dreaded, where the surrounding conditions are 
favorable, than either of the othersnamed. A 
united and persistent war should be waged 
against these enemies wherever they make their 
appearance.—L, J. TEMPLIN, in “‘ Ohio Farmer.” 

EE 


MILK AND MEAT. 








THe relative profit of making beef or milk 
has been a prolific theme for discussion by 
agricultural writers. Mr. Harris illustrates the 
subject so well in a recent article in the Amer- 
ican Cultivator that we reproduce a portion of 
his article. He says: ‘‘ Suppose we take a thrif- 
ty steer, 30 months old, weighing 1,000 pounds, 
and place him in an excellent pasture ; anda 
fresh milch cow, also weighing 1,000 pounds, 
and place her in the same pasture. They are 
both kept there through the season. The steer 
gained in live weight 350 pounds; the cow 
-yielding in miik 4,000 pounds. The 350 pounds 
of live weight on the steer is composed of at 
least 60 per cent. of water and 40 per cent. 
of solid matter, or 140 pounds of solid sub- 
stance gained by the steer ; while milk is com- 
posed of 87 per cent. water and 13 per cent: 





solid substance, making 520 pounds of solid 
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substance contained in the milk produced by 


the cow from her food, to 140 pounds produced 
by !the..steer. A. good cow, will make 200 
pounds of butter ii a season, and the skim- 
milk, fed to thrifty pigs, will_grow 200 pounds 
of dressed pork; or the same skim-milk, fed 
to a calf, will put on at least 200 pounds of live 
weight. A good steer, fed in the ordinary way, 
will dress 800 to 1,000 pounds at four years, hay- 
ing grown, on the average, 200 to 250 pounds of 
meat each year; whereas the cow has made 200 
pounds of butter, and the refuse of her milk 
bas produced nearly as much meat in pork or 
growth of young beef in the calf as the average 
growth of a steer in a year. Or, by another 
mode of illustrating it, if we compare milk 
with the average composition of lean beef and 
fat beef, we find the beef to contain 46 per 
cent. of dry substance, including the mineral 
matter or ash, and milk to contain 13 per cent. 
Thus 3144 pounds of milk are equal to one 
pound of meat; and only estimate a cow to 
give 4,000 pounds of milk in a year, this would 
make the cow’s product in milk equal, in food 
value, to 1,000 pounds of meat, and this 
1,000 pounds of meat would require a steer, 
under ordinary feeding, four years to produce ; 
so that the cow produces as much return from 
her food in one year as @ steer in four. 
A 


STOCK WATER. 


How areserve of stock water may be eco- 
nomically stored up for use during droughts is 
an important question for farmers throughout 
the prairie region of the West. 

Two years ago last summer, having, with 
many others, suffered the inconvenience of a 
failure of the water-supply on my place, in 
consequence of the long-continued drought, I 
dug a 200-barrel cistern in my pasture, a few 
feet from aditch which crossed one corner, 
cementing on the solid clay, which formed the 
sides to within two and a half feet of the top, 
aud bricking the balance. I laid a wooden pipe 
from near the top of the ditch to the cistern, 
and when the water was running, the following 
spring, by damming the ditch below, it was 
filled with pure snow-water. The same pro- 
cess was repeated last spring, filling up what 
had been used out the previous summer. 

For the last month my well has been nearly 
dry and my house and barn-cisterns both 
empty. Without this reserve supply I should 
have been in as bad a fix as area great many 
other people at this time. The water in this 
cistern, most of which has been in for two 
years, is now as pure, bright, and sparkling as 
when it was firat filled. 

It has been a wonder to me that farmers in 
sections where reliable wells cannot. be ob- 
tained have not availed themselves of this 
method of storing up water. There is no limit 
tothe extent to which such cisterns can be 
multiplied, furnishing a reserve supply to fall 
back upon when the ordinary supplies fail.— 
O. Grsss, in ‘* Prairie Farmer.” 








VALUE OF FODDER-CORN. 


WE visited another farmerin the same neigh- 
borhood who evidently knows how stock should 
be trea'ed. He raises a quantity of fodder-corn 
every year, to bridge over the dry times. He 
is feeding it now, once a day, to all his cattle. 
He feeds in the evening, mowing a swath, 
gathering up by hand, and throwing over the 
fence into the adjoining pasture. We witnessed 
one feeding, and the way those cattle went into 
the green, succulent stalks would have con- 
vinced the most skeptical that there was some- 
thing good in it. It had been rather dry for 
two weeks before, local storms passing around, 
and the pastures had become brown and bare, 
The owner informed us that cows and young 
stock would come up and range themselves 
aloug the fence on the feeding-ground an hour 
or two before feeding-time and impatiently 
wait forthe meal. The flow’of milk was main- 
tained by this means and the general condition 
of the stock kept up. He sows his corn broad- 
cast, and a little too thickly, we think, to secure 
best results. If all farmers, especially dairy 
farmers, would follow a similar system, the net 
results in the entire country would be immense. 
We are glad to know that many of them do it 
and that the numer is annually increasing.— 
Ohio Farmer. 








AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE. plan; we would adopt for a poultry 
hotse fs'this: Build on a southerly slope, if 
you,can. Dig out for a back»wall,.to be 
cemented up: Then lay upon it a shed-roof, the 
root and sides shingled, with tarred paper Be- 
tween the boards and shingles. It should be 
ten feet high in the front and five-in the rear. 
On the inside have a walk three feet-wide ruu- 
ning the whole length, high enough from the 
ground to.let-the fowls undet, fo eeratch and 
go out into the yard. Lay @ floor Over thexest, 
with the roosts on the back part, with the 
shelyes under them to .catch the droppings, 80 
arranged at to be removed and cleaned once s 
week. The nests for large hens should bea 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


foot high, and small at the entrance, running 
back two feet. With such nests as these heus 
seldom learn to eat eggs. Fasten the nests on 
the partition which separates the walk from 
the coop. A building thirty feet long and fif- 
teen feet wide may be separated into three 
rooms, large enough for twenty-five fowls to a 
room. Such a building can be put up for fifty 
dollars, and is worth as much for all practical 
purposes as the most elegant building, while 
everybody that can afford to keep good fowls 
can afford such a hennery. 


..The potato bug needs careful watching 
every day now on egg-plarpts. They have a 
most provoking way of biting just where they 
do the most hurt—on the mid-vein of a leaf or 
on the stem of a flower or young shoot, so that 
the fruit is injured or the leaf breaks off. We 
practice picking them off every day. At this 
time they do not lay many eggs, and if the 
plants have been well taken care of there will 
be very few larve ; but the plants will be in- 
fested with beetles which have come from the 
potato-fields, and which are really more de- 
structive than they have the reputation of be- 
ing. We have egg-plants on which scarcely a 
worm has been allowed to appear, as the eggs 
were all destroyed with the fingers before 
hatching; but which have been nearly de- 
stroyed, after a week’s inattention, by the 
leaves being bitten off by the beetle. 


...-A farmer in Parma, Mich., says that 
sprinkling salt on cabbages kills the worms 
which infest them. Thesecond crop is the one 
for clover seed, and is really fit for no other pur- 
pose, as it salivates the stock fed onit. The 
best time to cut for seed is a very nice point to 
determine. It should be cut when the majority 
of the heads turn brown, and before any begin 
to shed off the little seed-pods, each of which 
contains aseed. Cut the second crop of clover 
just as though it were for hay; rake it into wind- 
rows, and let it lie and take one or two showers ; 
then put it into very small cocks while damp, 
about one good pitchforkful in a place ; and 
when it is dry putinto stacks, and cap with 
somethiog that will turn water. Or, what is still 
better, if you have a shed or barn, put it there, 
and let it remain till you can hire or borrow a 
huller, to get it out for you. 


..Mr, J. C, Sherburne, in a paper read last 
winter at the Town Hall in Pomfret, before 
the Vermont State Board of Agriculture, gave 
utterance to the following startling words: 
“« After careful consideration, knowing the un- 
surpassed excellence of early-cut hay, I make 
this statement, without hesitation : If the entire 
hay crop of the state could be secured at the 
best possible time, its value, when fed, would 
exceed the worth of the hay now obtained, to- 
gether with all the grain raised in the state 
which is fed in connection with the hay.” 
Now, there are suggestions enough contained 
in that one paragraph for a whole year of 
editorials. Think of it. All the plowing, 
harrowing, hoeivg, harvesting, husking, thresh- 
ing, and grinding required to obtain our grain 
crop saved by just cutting our hay two or 
three weeks earlier. 


..-A correspondent of The English Mechanic 
says: 

“In 1871-72 I preserved eggs so perfectly 
that after a Japse of six months they were mis- 
taken when brought to the table for fresh-laid 
eggs, and I believe they would have kept 
equally good fortwelve months. My mode of 
preservation was to varnish the eggs, as soon 
after they were laid as possible, with a thin 
copal varnish, taking care that the whole of 
the shell was covered with the varnish. I aub- 
sequently found that by painting the eggs with 
fresh albumen, beaten up with a little salt, 
they were preserved equally as well and for as 
wes a period. After varnishing or painting 

albumen, I lay the eggs == rough blot- 
ting paper, as 1 found that when allowed to 
rest till dry upon a plate or on the table the 
albumen stuck so fast to the table or plate as 
to take away a chip out of the shell. This is 
entirely obviated by the use of blotting paper. 
I pack these eggs in boxes of dry bran.’’ 


-..-Use great are in picking apples from 
the trees, and when transferring them from the 
basket to the barrel handle them like eggs. 
Get the best granulated-sugar barrels to keep 
them in, and when the barrels are full cover 
them with a thick paper, to keep them from the 
air. Then with a barrel-header press the heads 
in, and keep them out of the cellar as late as 
you can without having them freeze. Put them 
in the dryest and coolest part of the cellar, and 
raise them from the ground three feet or more 
on skids.; and do aot open or disturb them un- 
til they are wanted for use. If exposed to the 
air, by opening the barrels to pick them over, 


some of the apples will rot and others will 
wither. 


.¢..There is a good deal of discussion going 
on in some of the agricultural papers as to the 
merits of Guenon’s “‘ milk-mirror,’! for jadging 
as to the milking qualities of cows, . It depends 
upon the‘ cow-licks’’ in ‘the hair behind the 
udder... There- rans up aloug the hips behind, 
befiéath the tail, a line on the two sides of 
which the hair turns in different directions; and 
this forms the gittline of the milk-mirror. 


. excellent pasture before grass is ready. 





According to the theory, the breadth between 
these lines on the two hips should be large, 
and they should both run up to a considerable 
hight near the vulva. 


.. + Zhe Colorado Farmer says that on Mr. L. 
K. Perrin’s farm, near Denver, ‘‘ we saw as fine 
a crop of red top growing as we ever saw in 
our life ; and this was on land that six years 
ago was partof the Great American Desert, 
and lying alongside of it, separated only by 
Mr. P.’s fence, are thousand of acres of just 
such land. This land has been reclaimed by 
causing water to flow over it part of the year, 
and by sowing on the unbroken sod the seed 
of tame grasses. These results have been ac- 
complished in grasshopper years.” 


.... Wheat is harvested ia California with a 
machine called Hain’s Header, which cuts off 
the heads clean and gathers them. They are 
then immediately stacked, without drying—a 
method which would not succeed in damper 
air. 


.-..It is hardly too late yet to sow rye for 
early spring pasturage. Rye is good for the 
land, as it has many fine roots, and makes an 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
15 John Street, New York 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
Gredittt ‘ands healthy country. Low Prices! ong 


Frée Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For ft further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 

































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


row TREE PREPES 


cheaaTmere ond 


s, 
Street. 
ers are invited to send for 


SANDAL WOOD): 


possesses & much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. It is 


fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Ow of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37. Woorster St., New York, for one. 


ASE 
BATHS, etc., by 


URNING 
OILERS ameregee 


182 Center St..New York. 








FOR* WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 








Mixed Ready for the 
tO Brush. 

THE BEST IN THE MAR- 
WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our ’ 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pelican Guano 
$38.00 per Ton. 
A valuable Sea Fowl 





ble pn at a 
low price 


epnetiun 


Marine Guano. 
An active and lasting 





REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, {uced {0 $45.00. pow 


maintained. 
J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 Seuth Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUBANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 





Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS I 
89 South Water bes Philadelphia ; or H. D. WOOD- 
F, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincimnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
—— im six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
Send for circulr, sctving description and details of 
the famous trial. LE CO., 
John and Water Sts.. Cincinnati 


OTIS & GORBLIUR, 
$1 Powerc’s Block, 
Rochester, NW. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITBIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
ee ers can select from a 














Churen, cone Fire.alarm. Fine-toned, low- pres, warrant 
ed Cai 700 testimonials, prices, etc ¢ free. 
Biymyer Manufacturing Co. “Cincinnati,O- 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. 





eet et oe ee 
on given 
= Te hihasteated towns’ sent free. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Haugings, for Churches, 
‘hools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, asad Clocka, ete. ne 4 Warranted. 


Dia Catalogue se 
Vanduzen < Tift. 102 & 104 E. Bectad a 8t., Cin. 


MEDICAL. 


CANCE er 


by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

















a in rescuing them from a a and untimely 
Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full pariscian Address 


Ww. J. ?. KINGSLEY. M.D.. Rome, N. Ye 





WHANN’S 


> < ont FERTIL, 
wa’ RAW BONE 
4,4, 





SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


‘THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been 
one of the most popular manures in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Wheat and Rye. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the 
following analysis by PRoF. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 





auegae 
Soluble Phosphoric Acid €s7S33 
Revertea ee e=F5 
Insoluble = soe 5S by? 
Total ea | S455 3% 
WERIDGOM Bio dhe <<. noc Jeecccccccce dite: -Rieniiites mall Sas 3 5B 
Equivalent to Ammonia Rliswcusced dheve Abe ig 3.25 FS = Baar 
POBBGD. «five thoes. -ccedendi $e ast $abd. Reb ob 2.62 6a 2382 


Pamphlets, Circulars, afid fuffinformation mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 








. THE, INDEPENDENT 











Mark this! Upen the Condition of the stom- 
uch and its near allies, the liver and the bowels, de- 
pend physical health and clearness of intellect. 
these organs are inactive orin astate of.irritation, 
the toning. regulating. soothing influence of TaR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT is urgently required. 
Sold by all druggists. 


MIDDLETOWN 


TE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


oom, New York. 
or pag wet ries, reeinidaers wes Conn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


GRAPHIC BASE-puoMER 


FOR 1877. 
This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 
PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


since which time it ges been reornamented and very 
much improved. Nickel Ornaments are the 
most pesatiful and onal ever put upoo any stove. 
Dealers who have’not made their contracts for the 
season will find it fortheir interest to secure the sale 
of the NEW GRAPHIC for1 


{2 A Liberal Discount to ~ Trade. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SWETT, Gocwny * PERRY, 


Tredwell, Jarman & Slote, 
CLOTHIERS, 


have REMOVED to their New Store, corner 











Broadway and Chambers 8t., New York. 


BUILDERS’ IRON FOUNDRY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


INCORPORATED 1853. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CASTINGS. AND Macuinest | & 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO THE McGREGOR FURNACE. 
Sold by Dealers Generally. 


Z. CHAFEE, Pres't and Treas. 








NTER FORD 


SCALES 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
| ©265 BROADWAY. NX 


LOOKING GLASSES 


AND 


Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BASE AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
NO. 82 BOWERY, 


tirly NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES and kindred goods. 


BURR eearaee meieaehe MILLS 






















Catalogue 
and 
Price - List 











ntenni iF Tie 1G otal ond nw ad 


he Ce a) 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport,Conn. 





ON 7am HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE MAT- 
TREsSS¢ This most useful and luxurious bed is of 
very -~ cost. No bedding is required for soft- 
ness; though in the cool seasons, of course, enough 
is required me warmth. For hot wether it is un- 


ad- 
dross. Wr rie THE. ie OWEN WRK MATE ISS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1887. _ 
Consult your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 


* LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Excelsior Double Treadie, including one doz. 
Saws, thirty ini doen Fret Sawing 

P. atte Tos ra prepared Wood, to the 
value of Rios new deta for tighten- 
ing - ieee Drilling attachment, 
Wrench, Oil Cup and Screw Driver. 
Speed, Boo rokes per minute. Saws, 
i k. Price, complete, cased 
— board cars or at Ex- 









NEARLY ONE THOUSAND IN USB, 

Buffalo Pony Planer. Will earn it. 
self and, pay expense of running in 8 
—— Price from $s0 and upwards, 
eac 






















—_——- 


LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 
OR HORSE POWER. 

The greatsuccess of these machines 
is unprecedentetl, and it may be con- 
fidently aflirmed that no article has 
ever more Clearly proved its super- 
iority for the quantity See quality of 
ler, to we ve light its Work than this. “It de in 

et ¢ all sizes several sizes, and can be fitted up 
ese iy xd ver; either | Suitable for bullock, mule, steam or wind power, in addition 
tly finisiicd, or com- | to those above mentioned. 


Buffalo Excelsior Pony Planer and Matcher. 
Patented March 30, 875. 






M ENGINES, 
w ith ra opper 
Athes, Scroll Saw 


merican” of June 19, 

ye, in an extended 
ing our manufactures 
It can turn wringers, 


ig machi ane ce cream Best of its kind in use. 








. run coflee m np water P iT . 
th rough’ = mere ectunts Hoot lathes, aie Planing Mashies 
scrol rs or Jight boxinganachinery, Knives, which are recom- 


g or sewing machines, tum mended as superior and 


extra in quality. 





se. sinh’ s feed choppers, us. machines, drive small blowers for pneumatic dispatch tubes in a building, or for a 
er nc : 7} e ore, =r comness air or work an ait pump on asimall scalein a boratory. These are a few only of tlic purposes to 





ling boats from 18 to 28 feet long, 4 1-2 to 5 1-2 feet beam, with draft of water 
stern and rudder post of oak, pine planking, copper fastened throughout, fitted 
seats all around the boat, lockers and coal bunkers, and have two coats of paint. 
these the safest and fastest, as they can be made to attain a speed of from 6 to 
4 316 miles per hour. 

They are adapted to 
agreat variety of uses, 
+ 126 G.. Lie - a as eeon. 
A , SN Do yaaa gas hooting, ing or 
ne = - Pic Nic’ Parties, for 


Also Eng <ts es an id Be silers capable of ropel 
15 to 13 inches. The b Spee eel suse 
with rudder and ti ler, ow locks aad oars; 

hose wishing a pleasure boat will find 
















1 157 = 4 =a travelers, 

== botanists and tourists, 

and especially owing, 

== = to their light draft of 

water for ‘exploris ng expeditions and surveying parties. The Engies and ‘aaas can 1 be easily detached from the boat, and is then 

hele at for Agricultural, Mechanical, Commercial or Domestic requirements ‘or for the use of Amateurs, when power is needed 

for running light machinery. 

Price of 20 foot boat, comp! 38 $425.00 
Price of Engine and fone co boat, including driving pulley, oar 275.00 


Tilustrated Catalogue containing (no Hundred Scroll Work Designs mailed to any addross free on receipt of Stamp. 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N.W., U.S. A. 


SMITH & WESSON’S AUTOMATIC REVOLVERS. 


The improvements which 
have been made in these 
Revolvers during the past 
few years,and especially 
in those just completed, 
render them the most sim- 





‘They are produced in vari- 
ous sizes and lengths = 
barrel, of very best m 
terial and workmanship, 
their lock-frames, as well 
as barrels and cylinders, 
being of finest s' 
the paris of the emallsises, 
as well as of the larger 
ones, are perfectly inter- 
pa me pepe so that re- 
pairs, if any are necessary, 
may be made by sending 
to the manufacturers for 
a Aeplicae of the broken 
ssing part. The cart- 
these re- 





Un ex ico, and the ‘Argentine Republic 


OBL NSON, 79 Chambers St., New York. 
A HL ION, “Philedelphia, 1876. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7th, 1877.— nited states Centennial Commission has ex- 
amined the Report of the Judges, and Sing the following reasons, and decreed an award in 
conformity therewith. 
EPORT UN AWARDS.—Product—Smith & Wesson Revolving ee —Name and address of exhibitor. 
SMITH & W HSSON, Springfield, Mass. 

The undersigned, haviag examined the product herein described, ‘reapectrully recommend the same to 
the . ited — Centennial ree Ae nag ar oe — the foliowing reasons—viz.: Its capacity as @ military 
arm ~ clos on oO ells simultaneously, the workmanship and materials used i: - 
sare. ics in —— rohangeabilicg; wee with the ee its action, render ita t + 
ense or Offense. 
HENRY 8S. ABBOT. BOBLE, A. LESNE, L. 

___WALKER Chiat of pA 





Les, Huseia, Turke y. opal 
Address Suits WESSOD ri 








desirable weapon for de- 


. DE SALDANHA; 8. C. Ly¥orp, Ju FRA : 
Awards; A. T. &o SHORN, Director r General; gd. iL. Ri ah ake lh 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 


and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
COMPOUND 


WINE OF IRON. 
WITH BEEF, 


(VINUM FERRI, CIBI, CUM CIN- 
CHONA.) 


WA RNER & CO. 
Nutritive, Tonic, and Anti-periodic. 


The value of this preparation will be readily rec- 
ognized a the Lo preeenet. embodying, as 
‘it. does, 6 aking and life-sustai 
oo which oo combination affords for the relief 


Exh ti Debility, Female Weakness 
- a po Blood. pines 




















¥F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


MONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING os che - peroneal ay Pa ool 
oUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, Health. ‘Consumpuives will Te tne that itt ao tone, 
a light metalle seal, attached to the string, asimtheeut. warmth, and vi to the system, surpassing all 


other semesies for this malady. 
HENRY, CURRAN & CO., NEW YORK. 


t W. & B. bpOUCG LAS, PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


CONN. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ui. cee™ | SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


o1 0. 
J OF 
wa aioe, RURE WHITE LEAD, well known 
Hydrenite Rams, Garden. land EST, 
Bogines and) | FLN 

> AD TAPE Xn, wide, om reels, for Curtain 


Fixtures, Iron Stes. Zeon 
TBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 








Hydrants, Street W: Bticks. 
ORKS FOUNDED InN 1833. "Shi Ae or Bualaers. 
Highest Medal awarded PE of of any size or thickness. 
them by she Uni Universal Ex- At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality: 
Mind Viste hostels FRANCIS BROWN ‘Treasurer, 
: aLEM 
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55 9.5 8 95 
Time Tests the. Merits 
oo. OF alll things, sem. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


has been tested in every variety of climate and by 
almost every nation known to Americans. It isthe 
almost constant companion and inestimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one should travel on our LAKES OR RIVERs 
WITHOUT IT. 

Be sure you call for it, and get the genuine Pain 
Killer, as many worthless nostrums are attempted to 
be sold on the great reputation of this valuable 
medicine. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 


PRICE 25 CTS., 50 CTS. & $1 PER BOTTLE. 


SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, Providence, R. 1 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MineralWater, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “ A delightful beverage, 
Great relief for sea-sickness 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Far supe- 
rior to RED Seltzer, or mo other.” 

DR. ALF L. LOOMIS. “Most grateful atid 
refreshin, 

DE. EK. OGDEN DOREMUS. “Absolutely pure 
and wholesome. Superior to all.for daily use. 
Free from all the objections urged against ton 


PROF. WAN VN, 4 oudon, Eng. “Impreg- 
nated only with its own gas.’ 
psf. K. PEASLBE. % Gsetul and very agree- 


‘DR AUSTIN FLINT, DR, F.N.OTIS, “Health. 
a awe well — for Dyspepsia and cases of 
ute diseas 
DR.JAMEtS ih. ‘woop. ‘* Mildly antacid; agrees 
= ooo dyspeptics and where there is a gouty 
DR. FOROYCE BARKER. “ By far the most 
reeable. alone or mixed with in 


SIMS. “ Not only a luxury, but 
a necessity 


To be had of all Wine Marinate. Grocers, Drug- 
ists, and Mineral Wate lers throughout the 
nited States, and whpleccie of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carb t of ag ble taste, improving 
and invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general 
health in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of so- 
dium and bicarbonate of magnesia, 622 grains to each 
gallon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protectthe Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on dravight. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter ‘‘C’”’ prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

_ Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co , 
SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y.. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
IN RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


EST’ “a DR._ HUNTER. McGUIR 
proftnor oy be 2 LAF mee wry beg Medical 
“Thave oa athe Buffalo Lithia Waters lately intwo 
cases of Old Rheamatic Gout. and with wonderfally 
good results. These cases had resisted the ordinary 
For sale by John F. Henry, Curran * Co., Ni 
College Place, and Caswell ‘Hazard 
Mth St., bth Ave. Hotel , and corner Ave. 
d 39th St., New — in cases of one dozen half- 
Son n dotéles per case at the 
Bprin jets nent a2 any ad address or can be had 
catio to en 
by app! count Os. F any 


Buffalo Pm Pre Springs. V 
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& Co., corner 
6th 





erty and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
Cards, nae 
et nts Fo, a 


$1, 
Bilin whaioxy Fi 

i simple outte fue 
GOLD Rie ig 


De Your Qwn | 
perp E ar baBSa end 


ferreting Gores test 
Outfits from $l | 


GOLDING A ECO. aanufrs, Fort-Hill Sa, ‘Se 
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